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THE NEW PHILOSOPHER’S STONE. 


Tue three grand secrets of nature 
which it has been the great object 
of the student of magic and of 
alchemy to surprise, have been the 
elixir vite, or universal remedy for 
all diseases, including old age ; the 
philosopher’s stone, or that agent 
which should convert base metal 
into gold; and the command of 
perpetual motion, or the means of 
applying the natural forces of 
nature to the mechanical service of 
man. 

In the present state of science 
objects bearing some close relation 
to the dreams of the alchemist form 
the special pursuits of the phy- 
sician, the metallurgist, the ana- 
lytic chemist, and the engineer. 
In the first branch of study great 
progress has been made in the dis- 
covery of the action of specific 
agents on specific functions of the 
human mechanism. There may be 
reason for the opinion that a very 
great development will here- 
after be given to this study. As 
to transmutation, the atomic theory, 
to which we owe so extraordinary 
an advance in that analysis of the 
properties of matter which we call 
chemistry, is now, in its turn, on 
its defence ; and the idea of the 
ultimate unity of matter is held by 
some of the profoundest students 


of nature. As to the third, while 
an improved knowledge of me- 
chanics has taught us that the pro- 
duction of matter is due, physically 
speaking, to the transformation of 
the energy of heat, our chief ad- 
vance of late (and that a very 
gigantic one) has been made in the 
construction of machines which are 
moved by heat, such heat being 
liberated from the stores accumu- 
lated in past times by the vegeta- 
tive produce of the carboniferous 
flora of the earth, which is stored 
up in the fossil form of coal. 

As to this method of subjecting 
nature to the science of man, 
there can be no doubt that its 
development hitherto has wrought 
the most wonderful revolution in 
human history—a revolution of 
which we only see the commence- 
ment. The practical check to 
progress is the cost of the ex- 
traction of coal from beneath the 
earth, and of the conveyance of 
the fuel to the place where it 
is required to originate motion. 
Beyond this lies the theoretic mis- 
chief, that the supply of coal, 
though enormous, is in fact limited, 
and that no method of supplying 
stored-up heat has yet been pointed 
out on which the engineer can rely 
in the absence of coal. The saving 
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clause here is to be found in the pur- 
suit of forestry. But even the 
wisest adoption of the regulations of 
forestry would but ill make up for 
the want of coal. 

The utilisation of the waste 
power of nature would be a practi- 
cal solution of the problem of per- 
petual motion. In the energy of 
the tides, in the fall and rush of 
water, and in the movement of the 
atmosphere, are mighty forces con- 
tinuously in exercise, the conver- 
sion of which to mechanical duty 
would supply us with the power of 
millions of horses, free of every 
charge but that of the transmission 
of the power. From very early 
times these powers have been uti- 
lised by men, in the form of tide- 
mills, of river-mills, and of wind- 
mills. The limits to their use have 
been two: first is the irregularity 
of action—the force at one time 
being very great, and at another 
time almost insensible; secondly, 
and more unmanageable, is the 
difficulty of transmission of energy. 
The operations of machinery, as 
now at work, are required chiefly 
in the centres of human population. 
The spots where the great genii 
of nature are ever twisting their 
ropes of sand are for the most part 
remote, as in the falls of mighty 
rivers, or on the shores of tidal seas. 
The problem of perpetual motion 
is not, in our time, that of setting 
the energies of nature to work at 
command, but that of transmitting 
the force thus imprisoned to the 
spot where its exercise is required. 
If we can do that, we shall have 
solved the problem of perpetual 
motion. For so stupendous is the 
wasted power of nature, regarded 
from the standpoint of theengineer, 
that a very small percentage will 
serve all the need of man, if it can 
only be indeed available. One per 
cent. of the force of Niagara can 
be easily obtained, and would suf- 
fice for lighting, warming, and 
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moving all kinds of machinery, over 
hundreds of square miles. The 
difficulty now opposing that utili- 
sation is solely that of transmission 
of energy. 

Our attention has recently been 
pointedly called to this question of 
the transmission of power ; and we 
cannot conceal our wonder that 
certain scientific evidence on that 
subject which has been accessible 
for nearly two years, has hitherto 
failed to receive that full attention 
which its importance demands. 

The mode of transmission to 
which we now refer is not by hy- 
draulic or pneumatic appliances, 
but by electrical agency. It has un- 
til recently been assumed by every 
writer on the subject of electricity, 
that a limit to the economical 
transmission of electric energy is 
imposed by a primary law of 
nature. The resistance of a con- 
ductor to the transmission of the 
electric energy is in direct propor- 
tion to its length, and in inverse 
proportion to its sectional area. 
Thus, in order to obtain the same 
efficiency at doublea given distance, 
it would be necessary to double the 
area of the conductor as well as to 
double its length; or, in fact, to 
increase its weight in a fourfold 
ratio. This fact has been expressed 
in the formula, that the cost of 
conductors increased as the square 
of the distance. Such large figures 
are so soon reached by this method 
of progression that the subject has 
been held to be set at rest by the 
operation of this law of resistance ; 
and the idea of the economical 
transmission of electric energy for 
long distance has, to a great extent, 
been laid aside. 

In the course, however, of obser- 
vations made with a view to the 
establishment of the electric light 
at the South Foreland Lighthouse, 
Dr. Siemens has arrived at a con- 
clusion which, if sustained, tends 
very materially to affect the opera- 
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tion of this law. The proposition 
that the weight of the conductor 
must increase as the square of the 
distance, is now regarded by Dr. 
Siemens as one which, though true 
in itself, will lead to very erroneous 
conclusions as to the practicability 
of transmitting power unless fur- 
ther considerations are added. It 
has been found that the economical 
limit to the resistance in an electric 
machine or conductor is about one 
of the electric units, known by the 
name of ohm; as,if that degree 
of resistance is exceeded, a loss of 
current ensues through the heat- 
ing of the coil. Mr. Sabine states 
the conducting resistance of an 
average wire of No. 4 Birmingham 
wire gauge (which is equal to a 
diameter of 0°238 inches) at 7°7 
ohms per statute mile. The re- 
sistance on the electric telegraph 
current from London to Birming- 
ham is stated by Mr. Preece as 
1500 ohms (written 1500w). The 
dynamic equivalent of the ohm is 
not mentioned by Mr. Sabine in 
the work referred to, or by Mr. 
Preece in a larger volume. The 
volt, which is the unit of electro- 
motive force, as the ohm is of re- 
sistance, absorbs 44°24 foot-pounds 
per second. 1 H.P. is equal to 766 
volt-ohms, and is equivalent to the 
consumption of 448, grammes of 
zinc per second in a Daniell’s cell, 
or 895°2 grammes per hour. If, 
therefore, argues Dr. Siemens, 
there is a machine with one ohm 
resistance, there ought to be a con- 
ductor transmitting the power with 
a resistance of not more than one 
ohm. If, instead of conveying the 
energy for one mile, it is desired to 
carry it for two miles, the length 
of the conductor will be doubled. 
But by this change the resistance 
will also be doubled, or become 
equal to two ohms, and much of 
the useful effort of the original 
force will thus be lost. To reduce 
the resistance to one ohm it would 
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be necessary to: lay down a second 
wire or to double the cross-section 
of the first wire. In that case 
there would, of course, be a wire 
of twice the length and twice 
the area—that is to say, of four 
times the weight of the first. That 
points, as before said, to an increase 
in the weight, and approximately 
in the cost, of the conductor in the 
ratio of the square of the distance. 


But here comes in the observa- 
tion that the electric conductor 
does not resist the motion of elec- 
tricity in the same way as that im 
which a pipe resists the flow of 
water through it. An ohm’s re- 
sistance is an ohm’s resistance, 
whether the current flowing 
through the conductor is larger or 
smaller. The only limit to sending 
more powerful currents is the heat- 
ing which they cause in the con- 
ductor. According to Mr. Sabine, 
this resistance increases 0°2 per 
cent. for each Fahrenheit degree of 
temperature in the conductor. As 
the fourfold conductor would have 
four times the superficies of the 
original conductor, the dissipation 
of heat would be also four times 
the amount of that occurring in the 
first instance; and thus, says Dr. 
Siemens, the doubled conductor 
would be capable of transmitting 
four times the amount of electric 
current. 


Dr. Siemens adds that, if one 
wire of double area be substituted 
for two wires, the superficies will 
not be doubled, but will only be 
increased in the ratio of 24/2 to 1; 
and the relative transmitting 
power will not be increased in a 
higher ratio than that of 1 to 24/2, 
or 1 to 2°83. If the obstruction 
arises from the actual temperature 
of the conductor, it would be re- 
duced by substituting thin lamine 
of metal for a solid wire. If it be 
actual conversion of heat, it is 
difficult to see how the more or less 
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free radiation and escape of the 
heat can reduce the loss of power 
in the current. 

This view of Dr. Siemens, when 
brought forward by him at the In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers, in 
January, 1878, was at once hailed 
by; Sir William Thomson, the Pro- 
fessor of Natural History at the 
University, Edinburgh, who was 
for five years President of the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, as 
“quite new, and of great practical 
importance.” The question of the 
heat developed in the wire was, Sir 
William remarked, the fundamen- 
tal question with reference to the 
quantity of metal required to com- 
municate the effect to a distance. 
It appeared to him that the most 
practical way of producing the 
result would be to put the wire in 
the shape of a copper tube. A 
current of water might be made to 
flow through this tube, and to 
carry off the heat as it was deve- 
oped. 

In April last, in giving evidence 
before the Select Committee on 
lighting by electricity, Dr. Siemens 
again stated that the only limit to 
the transmitting power of a long 
conductor is its liability to become 
heated ; for, “in transmitting an 
electrical current through a con- 
ductor, a portion of the dynamical 
effect of the energy is lost and 
converted into heat, which heat 
accumulates in the conductor, and 
has to be disposed of by radiation 
or conductor.” Here direct loss 
is mentioned ; nor is there reference 
made to any electrical resistance 
caused by a heated conductor, 
though physical inconvenience 
seems to be anticipated. If the 
resistance of the conductor is made 
equal to that of the dynamo-electric 
machine itself, it follows, Dr. 
Siemens says, from the recent 
experiments of Dr. Hopkinson, 
that the loss does not exceed ten 
per cent. of the power employed. 


One-tenth of the total power em- 
ployed would, therefore, go to heat 
the conductor; and if that con- 
ductor is exposed to the cooling 
influence of the atmosphere, it 
would be able to transmit a vast 
amount of electric energy. Dr. 
Siemens concluded by stating it as 
his opinion that a conductor of two 
inches diameter would probably 
suffice to convey electric energy 
equal to 1000 horse-power to a 
distance of thirty miles. The 
general testimony is, in his opinion, 
that about fifty per cent. of the 
motive power is lost in trans- 
mission. 


On the 23rd May, in giving 
evidence before the Select Com- 
mittee on electric lighting, Sir W. 
Thomson reiterated the views he 
had expressed at the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, entering further 
into detail. He told the com- 
mittee, “I look forward to the 
falls of Niagara being extensively 
used for the production of light 
and mechanical power over a large 
area of North America.” He con- 
sidered that this power might be 
“advantageously transmitted for 
hundreds of miles.” He “had 
no limit to the application of 
it on a great scale.” It could do 
all the work which is done by steam 
engines. Sir William furnished a 
carefully written reply to several 
questions as to the size of the con- 
ductors, in which he gives a for- 
mula taking the resistance in ohms 
from Clark and Sabine’s electrical 
table and formule as indicated by 


the expression sext , when L is 
the length of the conductor in sta- 
tute miles, and d is its diameter in 
tenths of an inch. Sir William has 
come to the conclusion, “ assuming 
20 per cent. to be lost in transit,” 
that a copper wire of half an inch 
in diameter would transmit 21,000 
horse-power for a distance of 300 
statute miles; the power sent in 
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being that of 26,250 horses, and 
that brought out being 80 per cent. 
of the same. But no explanation 
is given as to why 20 per cent. loss 
is “assumed.” Dr. Siemens, as we 
have seen, gives 50 per cent. as the 
proportionate efficiency, which might 
be further reduced by the develop- 
ment of heat. Sir William Thom- 
son’s formula can only give useful 
results when it is shown what are 
the facts on which the value “ lost 
in transit” is calculated. Sir 
William calculates (on the assumed 
20 per cent. loss) that the genera- 
tion of heat in the main conductor 
will be at the rate of about 53, of 
a French thermal unit per square 
centimétre of surface per second. 
The rate of loss of heat by variation 
and convection he gives as about 
adoo per square centimétre per de- 
gree of excess of temperature above 
that of the surrounding medium. 
Then, he argues, the main con- 
ductor, if freely exposed to air, will 
be raised only 20 degrees Centigrade 
by the heating effect of the cur- 
rent, and the use of tubular con- 
ductors will be unnecessary. In 
this communication Sir William 
gives the expression, P = the pro- 
portion of work lost in transit, in 
virtue of the resistance of the con- 
ductor. But as all that he says as 
to this is “suppose here 20 per 
cent. to be lost in transit,” we do 
not obtain anything more from the 
working out of an equation con- 
taining expressions raised to the 
24th power, than is involved in 
that supposition. It is very tan- 
talising to be presented with so 
evidently imperfect a paper by the 
printer of the report of the com- 
mittee. 

We have gone with considerable 
care into the exact language em- 
ployed by the most eminent men 
who have recently expressed their 
views on this highly-important 
question of the limitation of the 
transmissibility of the electric 
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energy. We have done so with the 
more anxiety from the fact that 
contradictory and _ unintelligible 
statements have lately appeared on 
the subject. But whatever be the 
cause, there is far more obscurity 
than we could wish in the state- 
ments of the eminent men who so 
recently gave the evidence which 
we have cited. One reason, no 
doubt, may be, that the inquiry of 
the committee was recently directed 
to lighting by electricity, while our 
own inquiries have been into the 
far broader and more comprehen- 
sive question of the transmission of 
power. But it must be remembered, 
on the other hand, that all the 
numerous and complicated ques- 
tions as to regulators, lamps, and 
generative machines, are laid on 
one side inour investigation. What 
we seek to do is to find how far, 
from accessible sources of informa- 
tion, the idea of the absence of 
direct functional relation between 
the quantity of energy transmissible 
and the resistance to transmission 
is established. The economical 
properties of the resistance of 
circuit and machine is laid down. 
The effect of length and area of 
conductor on resistance is pre- 
scribed. What we want to under- 
stand is, with a given conductor, 
what will be the increased resis- 
tance of an increased current. 

As to this, it is disappointing to 
find that, after announcing their 
accord, eighteen months ago, Dr. 
Siemens and Sir William Thomson 
are now so wide in their reckon- 
ings. The one requires for trans- 
mitting an energy of 1000-horse 
power for the distance of thirty 
miles, a conductor of two inches 
diameter, with a resulting loss of 
50 per cent. of initialenergy. The 
other gives, for transmitting an 
initial energy of 26,250 - horse 
power for a distance of 300 miles, 
a conductor of half an inch 
diameter, and a loss in transit of 
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20 per cent. There is no harmony, 
no balance, no relation, between the 
two estimates. The more eminent 
is the character of each of the two 
electricians who have come forward 
to instruct the committee, and, 
through them, the scientific world, 
the more do we regret that the 
evidence has been allowed to see 
the light in a form so utterly per- 
plexing to the scientific inquirer. 

That the transmissibility of the 
electric energy is not so sharply 
limited as was held to be the case 
when the rule of increase of cost of 
conductors in proportion to the 
square of the distance was first 
formulated, we believe has been 
experimentally ascertained. In 
what precise manner that modifica- 
tion has occurred, if it has been 
ascertained by any electrician, 
has not been made known. No 
inquiry can have more importance. 
It is true that the point of research, 
however successful, does not 
promise to enrich the observer. He 
will gain nothing by it—nothing, 
at least, but immortal fame. It 
cannot, from its nature, we appre- 
hend, be made the subject of a 
patent. This is probably the 
reason of the apparent anomaly, 
that while great care and skill has 
been bestowed on every minor 
detail of electro-telegraphy, electro- 
phonography, and electro-lighting, 
a grand question which underlies, 
not only these subjects, but the 
whole question of the future source 
of power, should have been allowed 
to come before the world in so 
tangled, confused, and contradic- 
tory a shape. We cannot, of 
course, blame scientific men for 
giving their time to those branches 
of study which promise a lucrative 
return. The inducement of inte- 
rest is in itself a good one, and 
most of what we have obtained of 
late years has been due to that 
powerful motive. 

None the less is it matter for 
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regret that there should not be 
found among us men whose cir- 
cumstances would allow them, and 
whose tastes would lead them, to 
follow the study of science for its 
own sake—for its own, and for that 
of the great benefits promised to 
the world. From the earliest time 
of which we have any record, in 
works of a philosophical or a magi- 
cal character, the research of per- 
petual motion has been more or 
less closely connected with that of 
the “elixir of life,’ and of the 
conversion of base metal into gold. 
In discovering how the heat stored 
up in coal might be made to do the 
work of man and of beast, Watt 
gave us, as it were, an instalment 
of perpetual motion; he gave us 
a source of power, external to the 
animal world, and almost un- 
limited, except by time, in its appli- 
eability. Still, a certain cost 
attended the attainment of this 
new source of power; and, as_ 
matter of fact, though it concerns 
those who shall come after us more 
than ourselves, this stored-up 
supply of solar heat is limited in 
quantity, as well as somewhat 
costly to procure. 

A more inexhaustible source of 
motive power is presented by the 
great periodic phenomena of na- 
ture, especially by the tidal force 
and by the flow of great rivers. 
The supply here is absolutely in- 
exhaustible, as well as, in itself, 
costless. Nor would the apparatus 
necessary for grasping this power 
be of a cost at all prohibitory. The 
only barrier to retard our strides 
in this direction lies in the diffi- 
culty of transmission. 

We should fall into the very 
evils against which we desire to 
warn our friends if we were to 
speak in sanguine terms of this 
difficulty as now overcome. But at 
least we have warrant, in the serious 
statements of men of practical 


science, for the hope that there is 
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something to be done in that 
direction ; what we anxiously desire 
is, the free and full investigation of 
the subject. As far as matters 
have gone hitherto, it seems that 
one great source of waste is not 
now regarded as affecting the 
transmission of powerful electric 
currents. No one who has spoken 
on the subject has seemed to fear 
loss by leakage, so to speak, of the 
energy, by conduction or induction, 
or by want of isolation in the con- 
ductors. If this be so, it is a great 
point gained. What is needed is 
to have this stated clearly, dis- 
tinctly, and authoritatively. Then 
comes the question of resistance. 
Here the difference of statement, 
as before shown, is so wild that we 
are brought sharply to a stand. 
But for all that we will not give up 
the hope that facts are better 
known to experts than they are to 
the public ; that men of science, if 
they have not the gift of clear 
speaking, or of clear writing, have 
that of clear thinking. This matter 
of the effect of heating on the 
conductor is one which, it strikes 
us, it is of primary importance now 
to have fully thrashed out. Is it 
loss of power of current, or is it 
definite increase of resistance with 
which we have most to contend? Is 
the effect of heating the conductor 
to be chiefly deprecated on electric 
or on physical grounds? These are 
questions which a committee, how- 
ever select, is a most inefficient, and 
therefore really a most costly 
manner of solving. In the present 
case the names of many members 
of the committee, as well as of 
many of the witnesses, are those of 
eminent men; but their power 
was as much wasted by the mode 
of conducting the inquiry, as is 
that of a dynamo-electric machine 
when applied through an imperfect 
conductor. A country such as 
England ought to be ashamed to 
beg for scraps of scientific infor- 
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mation. It ought to be ashamed 
to filch an hour or two of the time 
of ‘eminent scientific men gratis. 
It is a natural consequence, of such 
a proceeding that the witnesses 
merely repeat what they may have 
said or written elsewhere, while any 
power of reconciling apparent con- 
tradictions is wholly absent. Half 
a dozen or more names might be 
selected, either from the committee- 
men or from the witnesses, the 
owners of either of which, if offered 
5001. for his trouble, would soon 
be able to present the world with a 
report that would at all events have 
placed on record what was known, 
and would have brought down our 
knowledge of the subject to include 
the latest actual discoveries. 

As far as the report of the com- 
mittee goes, it cannot be accused of 
precipitation. It begins by saying, 
“The general nature of the electric 
light has been well explained in 
the evidence.” It goes on, “It is 
not surprising that, while many 
practical witnesses see serious diffi- 
culties in the speedy application of 
the electric light to useful pur- 
poses of illumination, the scientific 
witnesses see in this economy of 
force the means of great industrial 
development.” That is rather a 
meagre outcome of a ten days’ in- 
quiry! As to the question of 
transmission, the report says, 
“ Scientific witnesses also consi- 
dered that in future the electric 
current might be extensively used 
to transmit power as well as light 
to considerable distances,” an 
opinion which the committee “ only 
mention as showing the importance 
of allowing development to a prac- 
tical application of electricity.” 
We are not aware of any obstacle 
to such development, nor of any 
power of “altering” the same. As 
to the light itself, the committee 
report that,“ so far as its practical 
application has already gone, there 
seems to be no reason to doubt 
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that it has established itself for 


lighthouse illumination, and is 
fitted to illumine large symmetrical 
places. Compared with 
gas, the economy for equal illumi- 
nation does not yet appear to be 
conclusively established.” The 
committee do not feel themselves 
to be “in a position to make 
recommendations for conditions 
which may hereafter arise, but at 
present do not exist.” Whether 
power now exists for laying down 
wires is matter, the committee 
say, of “conflict of evidence.” 
They “do not consider that any 
further specific recommendation 


is necessary here; that the local 
authorities should have full power 
to use the electric light for pur- 
poses of public illumination ; and 
that the Legislature should show 
ts willingness, when the demand 
give all 


arises, to reasonable 
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powers for the full development of 
electricity as a source of power 
and light.” 

We cannot tell what has been 
the cost, in meal or malt, of ten 
sittings of a committee of thirteen 
members, of the attendance of 
twenty-five witnesses, scientific and 
otherwise, and of the preparation 
and issue of a blue-book of two 
hundred and sixty folio pages. But 
as far as the public are concerned, 
we are disposed to think that a 
reprint of the various communica- 
tions on the subject made to the 
Institution of Civil Engineers 
within the last few years, and of 
the discussions on the same, would 
have given far more information 
than is to be derived from a report, 
in which there is not even an 
attempt made to give a clear and 
impartial summary of the evidence 
offered. 









Positivism and Reality. 


POSITIVISM AND REALITY. 


L. 


THE LAST PROPHECY OF SCIENCE, 


Socrtat phenomena of the gravest 
character, in many different 
quarters of the globe, have lately 
given renewed and special signifi- 
cance to a recent remarkable con- 
troversy. That controversy, while 
sufficiently noteworthy in many 
respects, was perhaps most of all 
so for the unanimity and distinct- 
ness with which we were taught, 
by a certain section of the “ scien- 
tific” school, to expect an ultimate 
perfection both of Man and of 
Civilisation in the present life, 
whatever may be the future of 
either in a possible life to come. 
If we remember that the discussion 
here referred to spread by degrees 
into many different channels, and 
developed at last. into a general 
one throughout the entire intellec- 
tual press, concerning the whole 
future of man, such an essential 
agreement on one side of it will 
appear more striking; and it is in 
no way affected by the fact that in 
mere verbal expression various 
members of the school in question 
formulate the prophecy a little 
differently. Thus we find that Mr. 
Frederick Harrison writes of the 
“glorious future of our race,” 
while the late Professor Clifford 
discoursed more generally concern- 
ing the “ Kingdom of Man” which 
he said was at hand. But all 
alike affirmed substantially the 
same proposition as it was summed 
up by Mr. Greg, whose statement 
of it we may quote with peculiar 





fairness, since his standpoint is 
avowedly one of strong sympathy 
with both the Positivist and the 
religious view. ‘ Take,” he says, 
“the best specimen of the race we 
have yet known or read of ; picture 
him with his intellect furnished to 
the full with the hoarded wisdom of 
the past, his faculties trained to 
their ultimate perfection, his in- 
stincts and emotions disciplined by 
the experience of a thousand cen- 
turies, and his life lengthened to 
its natural limits by all that science 
will have taught him; and then 
fancy this being—this Man at his 
culminating zenith—to be not, as 
the good are now, a mere rare and 
exceptional instance of what man 
might be, but a faithful portrait of 
the average man as he will have 
become.” “ All this,” proceeds Mr. 
Greg, “is nothing beyond what 
Positivists and poetic Pagans alike 
anticipate ;” and it may even be 
added, without any exaggeration, 
that they claim all such antici- 
pations as peculiarly theirs. Mr. 
Leslie Stephen, for instance (see 
Fortnightly Review, September, 
1877), after first remarking that 
“the theologian naturally denies 
the validity of the methods and 
assumptions upon which the belief 
in progress primarily rests, for he 
regards a knowledge of the Un- 
knowable as an essential condition 
of foreseeing the future,” still more 
precisely affirms that “ belief in pro- 
gress is handed over to the unbeliever, 
not only because the winning side 
naturally believes that things are 
improving, but because he alone can 
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assign some ground for the belief.” 
Nothing can possibly be more 
explicit than this; and the unmis- 
takeable allusion to the Unknow- 
able has for our purpose the further 
advantage of bringing Mr. Herbert 
Spencer into the controversy, by 
the side of those very Positivists 
with whom he has had so many 
amicable discussions on points of 
detail. That the apostle of evolu- 
tion and inventor of “ sociology ” 
may be so brought into it without 
unfairness, the quotations to be 
presently made would of themselves 
abundantly show; but the conclu- 
sion of a well-known argument in 
Social Statics will place the matter 
at once beyond doubt, if indeed it 
be not the original of much to 
which we have already referred. 
“Thus,” concludes Mr. Spencer, 
“the ultimate development of the 
ideal man is logically certain . 

as certain as any conclusion in 
which we place the most implicit 
faith ; for instance, that all men 
will die. . . . Progress . . . is not 
an accident, but a necessity... . 
As surely as there is any efficacy 
in educational culture, or any 
meaning in such terms as habit, 
custom, practice; so surely must 
the human faculties be moulded 
into complete fitness for the social 
state, so surely must the things 
we call evil and immorality dis- 
appear, so surely must man become 
perfect.” 

The promises thus positively 
made to us in the name of Science 
are worthy of very careful conside- 
ration. Is it true, that either 
scientific theory or past and present 
experience afford us legitimate 
grounds for expecting, in the ordi- 
nary physical future, a perfect state 
of Man and of Society’ The ques- 
tion is deeply interesting, both in 
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its scientific and practical aspects, 
and it is well worth while to exa- 
mine it. In doing so, for several 
obvious reasons it will be con- 
venient to consider first the theo- 
retic relations of the prospect so 
seductively held out to us. 


It was naturally objected to the 
new scientific dogma by those 
“religious sceptics” whom Mr. 
Leslie Stephen holds in but light 
esteem,* that even if the promised 
ideal state were ever attained, it 
must ultimately come to an end 
with the cooling of the globe. 
Taking (as most of us do) the 
nebular theory of Laplace to be the 
present best, if not only workable 
explanation of the evolution of the 
Cosmos, such an argument was too 
obvious to be overlooked; but it 
bad, nevertheless, the great defect . 
of not per se affecting the position 
of those against whom it was 
brought, save upon assumptions 
they had expressly repudiated. 
Men who had taced without 
blenching the final extinction of 
conscious life as regards them- 
selves, and professed to find in that 
no idea of ruin or of failure, were 
not in any case likely to be much 
affected by the freezing to death at 
some remote date of a planet, or 
even of a universe; even had not 
Mr. Spencer provided them before- 
hand with the possibility that the 
final crash together of concentrating 
worlds might liberate such an 
amount of heat as should give rise 
to a new nebulosity, and so start 
evolution through a new cycle over 
again. Such a result by itself, 
therefore, was no valid reply to 
them; it did not from their point 
of view necessarily involve the idea 
of even imperfection. But there is 
an important consideration which 


* For the sake of those not used to Mr. Stephen’s peculiar association of ideas and 
phraseology, it may be well to state that by the above expression /e means what most 


people call ‘‘ religious believers.” 
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does make such an ending very 
material to the subject even as 
viewed by a Positivist; and that 
is, the present age of Man upon 
this earth. 

The relation of this element to 
the whole question is instantly seen. 
Allowing for some confessedly 
doubtful points, the notorious un- 
certainty of the Hebrew numerals, 
and the known Hebrew practice of 
omission in recording genealogies, 
very sound theologians have found 
no difficulty in expanding the age 
of the human race to even many 
times the more literally orthodox 
six thousand years. Such petty 
extensions are, however, utterly 
scorned by the modern “ scientific ” 
school, on grounds we need not 
discuss at the present time; and 
those with whom we are here con- 
cerned have totally discarded all 
such notions of chronology. Ac- 
cording to their interpretation of 
geologic evidence, the age even of 
Man is a vast period which admits 
of no measure ; and their theory of 
his development, or “descent,” 
confessedly requires this. Now, 
from such a point of view, the 
cooling of the earth does assume a 
very close and practical relation to 
the matter before us. It is true 
that man is able to bear greater 
variations of temperature than any 
other animal, and to procure his 
subsistence under a greater variety 
of circumstances ; but it is equally 
true that his highest development— 
physical or intellectual—is, so far 
as our experience extends, confined 
to that narrow range of climate 
which we call “ temperate.” Below 
that range he is stunted physically, 
and his mental faculties are ab- 
sorbed in supplying his physical 
wants ; above it, he becomes ener- 
vated both in body and mind— 
that is, as compared with that per- 
fect vigour and balance of faculties 
whereof we speak. Any change in 
climatic conditions affects him 
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materially, as we see in the marked 
modification of the Caucasian race 
by the climate of North America, 
and by many phenomena of East 
Indian life. Such being the case, 
we are now told that man has 
dwelt upon the earth for periods 
of which we have no measure; and 
for the sake of argument let it be 
granted, to the fullest extent that 
the most impetuous philosopher 
claims. But alas! see what fol- 
lows. Man, who has lived already 
for such a vast period, has after all 
developed so little in it, compared 
with what we seek; he is so far, so 
very far from perfect yet! Is it 
certain that the cooling earth— 
long as it may last—will yet last 
long enough for him ever to become 
so? 

Again: if man is ever to reach 
the high standard held up before 
us, it is admitted—nay, it is ex- 
pressly claimed—that he must do 
so through the operation of the 
same laws which are held to have 
brought him thus far on his way. 
It must be through the gradual 
accumulation and transmission to 
later generations, of successive 
gains in moral and physical being, 
and the gradual “ selection” and 
preponderance of the higher types. 
But it happens unfortunately that 
the laws of population, so far as 
known to us, tend precisely in the 
opposite direction. Setting aside 
individual exceptions, if there is 
any one truth clearly ascertained 
concerning the reproduction of the 
human race, it is that the highest 
moral and intellectual types are 
less fertile than the more physical 
types, and in the struggle for exis- 
tence tend to die out. The patrician 
blood has to be preserved from ex- 
tinction by repeated alliances with 
the plebeian ; the more intellectual 
families, by intermarriage with the 
more purely physical. It is not 
the statesman, or the philosopher, 
or the man of genius, or the philan- 
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thropist, who in general has a 
large family ; but the comparatively 
coarse and ignorant labourer. The 
fact is so well known, that various 
theories have been framed to ac- 
count for it, with which we need 
not concern ourselves ; but the fact 
itself interposes a very serious 
obstacle to the attainment of the 
promised Perfection. 

Once more, and leaving indivi- 
dual Man for organised Society: 
the very theory of Evolution, as 
expounded by Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
raises up fatal hindrances to any 
fulfilment of these glowing pro- 
mises. We are taught as a funda- 
mental part of it, that Evolution is 
by an invariable rhythmic law 
necessarily followed by Dissolution, 
after an indefinite period in a state 
called “ Equilibration,” which it 
is elaborately demonstrated cannot 
be stable. Through each succes- 
sive stage of this triple cycle— 
through Evolution, Equilibration, 
and Dissolution alike—Mr. Spencer 
not only states this proposition 
generally, but expressly includes 
the social organism within the 
operation of the same laws, as he 
has previously done the individual 
organism, and as he does subse- 
quently with Language, Science, 
and the Arts. After tracing the 
triple process in all these at con- 
siderable length, in a summary of 
the whole he defines the state of 
“equilibrium” in Society—alas! 
only temporary—in terms curiously 
appropriate to our subject, as “ one 
implying the highest conceivable 
state of Humanity.” And having 
thus left us in no possible doubt as 
to his meaning, and even carefully 
recapitulated the whole process as 
“traced throughout all forms of 
Evolution—astronomic, geologic, 


biologic, mental, and social” —he 
emphatically repeats as certain and 
final his previous statement, as to 
“that process of Dissolution which 
forms the complement of Evolu- 
tion, and which inevitably, at some 
time or other, undoes what Evolu- 
tion has done.”* 

And a point to be here specially 
noticed is, that all this is entirely 
independent of that grand and 
final dissolution, which all evolu- 
tionists teach us to expect. About 
this latter, of course, Mr. Spencer 
leaves us in no uncertainty. Asking 
first, “ Are we not manifestly pro- 
gressing towards @mnipresent 
Death?” he explicitly replies, 
“That such a state must be the 
outcome of the processes every- 
where going on, seems beyond 
doubt.” But the social evolutions 
and dissolutions respecting which 
we have quoted him, have been 
carefully distinguished as apart 
from this, and as moving in smaller 
cycles. Past degradations and 
decays of races and systems of 
civilisation once comparatively 
perfect, have been expressly cited 
by him as proofs and examples of 
the universal rhythmic law; and 
as regards Society he specially 
enumerates the dissolving forces, 
mentioning as such “emigration,” 
“diminished multiplication,” and 
other phenomena with which we 
are sufficiently familiar. He clearly 
teaches—and if the theory as put 
before us be sound, it is impossible 
to see any valid reply to him—that 
every successive Evolution must 
inevitably be followed by the con- 
verse process; and therefore that 
the perfect state we are told to 
consider so noble a thing, must by 
the very premisses end in deca- 
dence, if not absolute ruin. Not 


* This and the other references are to First Principles, 3rd Edition. See amongst 
others, §§ 121, 122, 175, 176, 178, 179, 190. The truth of the argument is here taken 
for granted, as generally accepted by the scientific school referred to ; but it need hardly 
be said that such is not the view of the writer in regard to many portions of it. 
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only does he literally leave us no 
escape, but even seems to deem it 
fitting the case should be so. 
Nay—what is very remarkable— 
in treating of the individual man 
Mr. Spencer does not, as any one 
but a philosopher would expect, 
describe Death itself as the final 
stage; but on the contrary care- 
fully defines it (in two separate 
places) as “ that complete equilibra- 
tion ‘which we call Death;”’ and 
again, as “that final equilibration 
which precedes dissolution.” Such 
is what the naked theory of evolu- 
tion has to offer us: such is the 
bitter’ irony o that so-called 
Science, which can only find for 
man a place somewhere in the 
middle of a vast chain having a 
nebulous gas at one end, while 
at the other looms a general crash 
of frozen-out worlds, which may 
— possibly — “develope sufficient 
heat” to bring the whole back 
into nebulous gas again. 


Il. 
THE COLLAPSE OF CIVILISATION, 


Havine seen what is the teaching 
of evolution itself—so conveniently 
forgotten by its own prophets— 
concerning the question before us, 
we may next look calmly around 
us, and ask what practical observa- 
tion has to say to it; whether any 
signs of the promised Utopia are 
yet visible, or, if not, whether we 
may cherish any reasonable hopes 
of it, and if so, upon what grounds? 
First of all, however, and especially 
in face of Mr. Leslie Stephen’s 
arrogant claim to a monopoly of all 
hopes of the future for himself and 
his school, it may be well to notice 
briefly the possible objection, that 
supposing we do not find any signs 
of immediately-better things amid 
the evils surrounding us, these 
same evils have to be confronted 
by the “ believer.” It is quite true 
that they have ; but still the “ be- 
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liever” is not confronted by them 
in anything like the same way. 
He has difficulties of his own which 
he does not wish to conceal, though 
they appear to him infinitely less, 
even in their scientific aspect, than 
those of the thorough-going evolu- 
tionist ; but to these particular dif- 
ficulties he has his answer ready. 
In the first place, if he be asked 
whether he can give any reason for 
expecting the present organisation 
of society to be more permanent 
and become more perfect than that 
which produced Plato and Pericles, 
his thoughts do turn to an Event 
the influence of which, though it 
took place eighteen centuries ago, 
seems to him to be yet growing 
day by day. Whatever view be 
taken of it, that Event confessedly 
did give a new impulse to Manand 
to Civilisation, and has developed 
a cultus which the late Professor 
Clifford himself affirmed to have 
“left a red mark on our history.” 
Be the mark of what kind it may, 
Christianity has admittedly been, 
and is still, a power in the world; 
and the believer in it has at least a 
right to hope that it has not yet 
exhausted its operations or effects, 
the greatest of which may there- 
fore, possibly, be yet to come. It 
appears to him, at least a remark- 
able coincidence, that whereas past 
civilisations have been merely 
national, the Christian system 
avowedly claimed to be universal 
in its comprehensiveness ; and that 
thus cosmopolitan has been the 
social system which—owing to it or 
not—has followed in its train. He 
is, therefore, from his point of 
view, fully warranted in expecting 
that, since there is acting on the 
present society what he considers a 
powerful antiseptic influence, of 
which former systems had no ex- 
perience, the ultimate result may 
be different in the present case 
from what it has been in the past. 
Beside all this, however—and far 
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more—to him the very evils and 
sufferings around him are them- 
selves disarmed of their destructive 
and crushing power, because they 
may possibly be blessings in dis- 
guise. He holds that: 


This earth is but for learning and for 
training ; 
Its highest tasks but such as children 
do ; 
The scholars here the priceless skill are 
gaining 
For real life-work that’s yonder, out of 
view. 


He can never forget that while 
neither wealth, nor culture, nor 
prosperity are forbidden to him; 
not to these, but to poverty, sorrow, 
and patience are promised Divine 
blessings. If what he believes be 
true, for those who have sown in 
tears shall come a reaping of joy. 
He is taught—whether it be true 
or not—that out of men’s very suf- 
ferings may redemption be born to 
them; to them, and not to some 
hazy “posterity” they can never 
know; to the very self-same souls 
who have toiled, and travailed, and 
borne the burden and heat of the 
day. Sneer at his faith if you will, 
the believer is at least in a position 
to wait for what he can not see, 
since it is to him a pre-ordained 
harvest. No one feels his real 
difficulties more truly than he 
does ; but they lie not here, and we 
may therefore leave him to take 
care of himself, while we return to 
our proper point of view. 

In looking for what we seek, 
Mr. Spencer shall again guide us. 
He explains the ideal state as one 
“such that the individual has no 
desires but those that may be 
satisfied without exceeding his 
proper sphere of action, while 
Society maintains no restraints but 
those which the individual volun- 
tarily respects.” The definition is 
especially valuable, as it may guard 
us against the common mistake of 
forgetting that the measure of real 
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comfort consists in the measure of 
want—a truth the same authority 
more expressly recognises when he 
speaks of “the harmony between 
man’s mental nature and the condi- 
tions of his existence.” It has been 
said, for instance, that the working 
classes of the present day “enjoy 
comforts” that were unknown even 
to higher classes of earlier ages ; 
and this is true—in a certain sense. 
The meanest room in the smallest 
house is now fairly weather-proof, 
and has a window of glass; and the 
poorest labourer now sits at a table 
upon some sort of a chair—all 
which comforts were unknown to 
the peasantry of early Saxon times. 
So, again, the consumption of 
animal food is more general than it 
was even a few centuries ago; and 
tea ismore largely used amongst the 
poor than it was very recently by 
even the rich. But though it is 
often assumed that such is the case, 
it by no means follows that the 
wants of the people are more fully 
satisfied ; on the contrary, it is very 
possible that the sense of want and 
discomfort may be deeper and more 
intense than ever. A Sioux Indian 
will experience a feeling of comfort, 
or even luxury, under circum- 
stances in which many a civilised 
man would suffer acutely, or even 
die of exposure; and even taking 
one and the same civilised nation, 
food will content one person, from 
which another differently reared 
will turn with loathing. Turning 
to more purely “mental” condi- 
tions, again, squalor and noise 
do not immediately affect at all 
merely physical life; yet to one 
man they will be a species of tor- 
ture, whilst to another almost in- 
different. From a few facts like 
these we easily deduce a law, the 
truth of which wider observation 
only confirms, that in proportion 
as man’s complex nature is de- 
veloped are his wants multiplied, 
and that those wants are real ones. 
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This is as much the law in a nega- 
tive as in a positive sense. It 
has been said, for instance, that a 
poor man of “ refined tastes’’ can 
be as happy as a rich one—can 
enjoy his books or “ art” even in 
a garret. It is true, provided you 
grant certain favourable circum- 
stances; but not otherwise. For, 
even leaving out all considera- 
tion of sympathetic society, our 
man of refined taste at least 
requires for bare comfort to have 
quietness and neatness around him ; 
and if he be one of a less refined 
and noisy family, from whose ties 
he cannot shake himself free, he 
must suffer considerably from even 
that negative want. The most 
poetic soul could not enjoy Shake- 
speare in the same room with a 
crying baby and a lot of noisy 
children. 

Bearing all this in mind, then, 
can we see around us any signs of 
the more general satisfaction of 
human wants? We see that cer- 
tain “comforts” once confined to 
the wealthy, are now more widely 
distributed ; and many of the rich 
are richer than ever; and there are 
more of the rich. But what of the 
rest—of the “common people?” 
Taking an average working man’s 
home and its surroundings, i in any 
large city, can it be said—we will 
not say that he is satisfied and 
happy—but that he can reasonably 
be expected to be so? Taking the 
majority of our manufacturing 
population, is it not clear that, 
judged by the standard of the ne- 
cessities they have been taught to 
feel, they must be more unsatisfied 
than ever? The civilisation we 
are so apt to boast of, is creating 
day by day more wants, which as 
regards the great mass of the 
population cannot be satisfied; be- 
cause, while the wants grow ‘with 
that “ mental nature” Mr. Spencer 
so justly connects with them, the 
means to satisfy them do not so 
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grow, but are subject to quite other 
laws. No thoughtful man dare 
affirm that we are surrounded by a 
contented people; and it is ad- 
mitted on nearly all hands that 
much of the appalling national 
drunkenness is due simply to that 
craving after more enjoyment of 
life—for better and brighter things 
than they can attain—which is felt 
rather than understood by many of 
the poor. 

So far the present facts of society 
have been considered in the ab- 
stract only; but it need hardly be 
said that, if we look at the same 
phenomena in a concrete form, we 
learn simply the same lesson, en- 
forced, however, with a more ter- 
rible emplfasis. The most startling 
fact which faces the statesman of 
to-day is the wniversal character 
of that social disorganisation which 
is only too evident. In England, 
the riots in Lancashire, and other 
symptoms elsewhere, showed clearly 
what violent forces are at work be- 
neath the surface; and the sanc- 
tities of marriage itself are at- 
tacked and endangered amongst 
the lower classes, to an extent 
which few of either religious minis- 
ters or politicians seem to have any 
adequate conception of. In France, 
the facts of the Commune have not 
yet faded from memory ; and what 
social morality is there—among at 
least that city population which 
best represents modern civilisation 

i yell known. If we 
cross the Atlantic, we still find 
that poverty and misery have pro- 
duced the same results; there 
again we find the same strange and 
significant alliance of popular 
hatred of the rich with social immo- 
rality (this time in new and strange 
forms) rising up before us immi- 
nent and menacing. What is the 
state of things in Russia and Ger- 
many need not be recapitulated ; 
but it is strange to find in the latter 
country the same growing contempt 
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for family purity, allied with a 
hatred of the ruling classes carried 
to the extent of murdering sove- 
reigns upon pure democratic prin- 
ciples. All our space might easily 
have been filled with the painful 
details of such facts as these ; and 
much mightalso have been said con- 
cerning that decline in marriages 
among all ranks, which marked 
Roman society in its decadence, 
and which is one of the gravest 
facts of the present day. But prac- 
tical purposes are sufficiently served 
by this barest allusion to all these 
things as facts. As such they are 
beyond dispute, and they surely 
demonstrate at least this: that of 
all the empty boasts philosophers 
have ever made, the very emptiest 
of all, in this nineteenth century, 
is any boast as to the results of its 
vaunted civilisation, or any self- 
gratulation—apart from a creed 
and system of thought they ex- 


pressly scorn—as to the progress 
of Humanity. We need not wonder 
that in Germany, the cradle of this 


new school, where thought is at 
least serious and earnest, and where 
this form of thought has had time 
to mature apart from those old in- 
fluences which still counteract it 
here, philosophy has culminated— 
not in any bright vision of an ideal, 
but in the saddest and most utter 
Pessimism. 


ITI. 
“THE KINGDOM OF MAN.” 


Unpromisine as must be the only 
practical conclusion we can draw 
from the present state of things 
around us, it may, however, be re- 
plied that matters are just at this 
present in an exceptionally un- 
favourable state, owing to what is 
generally called the commercial 
depression. This may be freely 
granted; but in seeking even in 
the future for any sources of per- 
manent improvement which merely 
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scientific teachers can recognise, 
we must still fail to gather any con- 
siderable encouragement. Things 
may not always remain so bad as 
they are now; let us hope and 
believe they will not. But when 
we talk of “revival of trade,” we 
must in the first place never forget 
that every such period has so far 
always been again followed by 
another period of depression ; and 
in the second, that such a tempo- 
rary revival is as far as can be from 
the Utopia promised us. At its 
best, it by no means touches the 
essence of present evils, which we 
have already seen cannot be re- 
moved by the mere increase of a 
shilling or two in weekly wages. 
Moreover, any very general revival 
is by no means certain. It is 
generally admitted that in any 
case, at some time fast approaching 
if not in the immediate future, we 
shall have powerful rivals in those 
hitherto peculiarly British manu- 
factures which depend upon coal 
and iron. And beyond even this, 
the fact that utter stagnation is on 
this occasion shared by many 
nations together, may justly awaken 
fears that the very “trade” itself 
upon which former “ prosperity ” 
was based, is perhaps not loonie’ 
on conditions permanent enough to 
impart stability. It has been 
openly admitted in many quarters, 
that a revival of demand for our 
leading manufactures to any large 
extent, is mainly dependent upon 
the opening up of new markets; 
and India, China, and Africa have 
been expressly named as_ such. 
These countries very probably may 
meet the difficulty for a time, and 
furnish at no distant date renewed 
employment for our toiling millions. 
But the admission of all this to the 


full, is after all simply the admis- 


sion that our boasted Civilisation 
cannot stand alone ; that it is de- 
pendent upon large tracts of com- 
paratively uncivilised territory, and 
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multitudes of uncivilised men, for 
even its bare maintenance ; that— 
in plain words—if left to itself and 
its own unaided resources, it must 
finally break down under the pres- 
sure of the multiplied wants itself 
has created, but does not of itself 
know how to satisfy. 

This will appear still more 
clearly if we consider for a moment 
that “spread of education,” to 
which we are taught by some to 
look for the future cure of present 
evils. A little reflection will rather 
lead us to conclude, that the opera- 
tion of this factor is likely to be in 
the contrary direction to that hoped 
for, as may indeed already be seen. 
Only the other day an influential 
writer drew attention to what was 
termed the rapidly - increasing 
“middle-class destitution,” and 
pointed out that there was “a 
passion for getting on by the gen- 
tlemanly road.” Clerkships of the 
humblest sort are eagerly sought 
by hundreds of applicants, and 
there is a growing pressure upon 
the callings which demand only 
work of the pencil or pen, be that 
work of the commonest kind. If 
this be the case when popular 
education is hardly begun, what is 
it likely to be when it shall become 
universal? For the simple expla- 
nation of it is, that education pro- 
duces refinement, and thereby 
creates a fresh standard of want. 
A large part of the daily work of 
the world is dirty, coarse, and 
therefore disagreeable to refined 
taste ; it is much more agreeable 
to any average educated person to 
use a pen than to load a dung- 
cart. Yet, in spite of all this, there 
must be people to load the dung- 
carts,and who are fit for little else; 
the work of this kind will have to 
be done, in spite of the distaste for 
it created by the School Board. 
The time may come when this will 
be more clearly seen, and when it 
may not be thought so wise and 
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kind as it is thought now to force 
upon all, indiscriminately and at 
all costs, a gift which will assur- 
edly multiply their wants, without 
—so far as appears yet—giving to 
the great mass any means of satis- 
fying them. There may prove to be 
even serious danger—some think 
they can see signs of it already— 
in “ educating” a man who by the 
sheer necessity of the case must 
live by coarse and hard work, in a 
home, alas! far too coarse also, to 
see and appreciate a host of enjoy- 
ments and refinements to him im- 
possible, and of which, apart from 
the deadly tree of knowledge, he 
never would have felt the want. 
The facts before briefly glanced at 
show too plainly the probable re- 
sult ; but in truth what, on purely 
scientific principles, can be the 
result on such a man but that, as 
forcibly expressed by “ Mr. Her- 
bert” in The New Republic, “he 
may stare aghast and piteous at 
his own poverty and nakedness, or 
that he may gaze with a wild beast’s - 
hunger at prosperity which he can 
never taste, save in the wild beast’s 
way ?” 

It is time, then, seriously to 
demand of those who would demo- 
lish our old hopes and restraints 
simply with a sneer, Where is hope, 
in your way, to come from? The 
necessity faces us as sternly as in 
ancient days, that the many must 
toil and sweat to get their daily 
food, whether or not a few may 
enjoy ease and avoid all that is 
disagreeable. We are giving the 
many education, but surely we are 
thus making the toil and the sweat 
more irksome than before, by forcing 
on them a knowledge of wants 
before unknown. All recent social 
phenomena point to this conclu- 
sion. Itis easy to talk about Cul- 
ture ; but how shall all attain this, 
or be able to enjoy it if they can? 
Take your average working man, 
and refine and educate him; will 
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he in consequence find more hap- 
piness, or feel more discomfort and 
discontent, in his small house full 
of noisy children, and the coarse 
and dirty work which yet must be 
done? So far as this hope for the 
future is concerned, what promise 
has it for other than the culti- 
vated? And if all cannot be thus 
cultivated, where in the new gospel 
is to be found the magnificent 
future promised to us? 

Only one valid reply seems 
possible to such questions as these. 
Mr. Spencer has taught us that the 
process of evolution—in civilisation 
as in everything else — consists 
largely of what he terms “ differen- 
tiation ;”’ and in this respect the 
facts of social life do correspond 
with scientific theory. If there be 
one marked symptom of the present 
day, it is, that the difference be- 
tween class and class is wider than 
ever it was before. We have be- 
come, in the words by which Pro- 
fessor Clifford described the process 
as seen in the development of 
individual Man himself, “more 
organic.” It may therefore be 
replied, that the “ differentiation ” 
so spoken of supplies the true 
answer to all the difficulties we 
have found, and that it is not 
supposed the future blessings 
spoken of will ever be the portion 
of other than the aristocrats of the 
human family. We may be told, 
for instance, that it is not supposed 
the ryots of India or the coolies of 
China will ever see the beatific 
vision, but that they will probably 
toil and sweat to the end, in order 
that the cultivated Caucasian may 
enjoy the “glorious future of our 
race.” There is a remarkable 
passage, in fact, in which Mr. 
Herbert Spencer himself seems to 
hint at this.* After first con- 
sidering and dismissing as impos- 
sible the “ equilibration ” of society 
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all over the world by “simple 
spreading,” he predicts that “in 
the future, as in the past, the 
process will be carried on rhythmi- 
cally, by waves of emigration from 
new and higher centres of civilisa- 
tion successively arising, and by the 
supplanting of inferior races by the 
superior races they beget.” We 
have seen that such an explanation 
would by no means satisfy Mr. 
Greg, whose sympathies are wide 
even though his faith be frail; it 
may not even satisfy those “ poetic 
Pagans ” whom he speaks of; but 
it would be in no degree inconsis- 
tent for those who trace the pedi- 
gree of man without any break 
from what they still call the 
“lower” animals, to regard a 
“lower” human race as thus des- 
tined to minister to the higher. 
What we are supposing them to 
anticipate, would be but the latest 
example of that Survival of the 
Fittest which is the corner-stone of 
their creed ; and it is in fact easy 
enough to trace, in the writings of 
this school, abundant signs of a 
tacit, but none the less real and 
cool contempt for ali but the happy 
subjects of “ culture,” which would 
not be unworthy of a Roman jurist, 
or even of a Jewish Pharisee as 
pourtrayed for us by St. John. 
For those who can see in Man as 
he is, only the present development 
of an organism, and have no room 
in their pseudo-philosophy for the 
future possibilities of a human 
soul, such a view of the case may 
even be admitted to be fitting, 
much more to be natural. If not 
logically quite unassailable, very 
little indeed can be said in reply 
to it. 

But one very obvious remark 
must be made, concerning any such 
explanation of the matter. It is, 
that if such be the solution offered, 


it ought to be most explicitly and 


* See First Principles, § 175. 
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candidly avowed ; and, if it be so 
avowed, then our boasted “ King- 
dom of Man” is nothing new or 
fresh after all. We have nothing 
promised -us but that same state of 
things, which most people who 
have not become scientific feel to 
be less a “ glorious future” than a 
sad present and a bitter past. 
Survival of the Fittest—yes! we 
know it well. The strongest tiger 
has seized the prey of his fellow- 
tigers since the world began, and 
it is no new thing in the earth for 
even a caste of men to be intel- 
lectually, luxuriously, and senti- 
mentally happy, in a state of so- 
ciety based upon the hard labour of 
so many thousand helots or slaves. 
To the favoured few it may appear 
“ glorious” enough ; the Survival 
of the Fittest is all very well, for 
the Fittest ; but the many—well, it 
may not appear so altogether 
glorious to them. At all events, 
with or without the help of science, 
we have had all this before, and we 
know by experience all that it 
means. Granting that some things 
do seem as if matters were now 
tending still further in the same 
direction, by all means let our 
coldly intellectual science have the 
full benefit of it; and to facts, 
however stern, no wise man will 
shut his eyes. But there was once 
another Teacher who, standing 
amongst it all, amid the din of the 
wild-beast conflict taught that 
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there might be a Survival of the 
Unfit, and claimed to make that 
possible by a deed of Love of which 
the world had never dreamed. 
People were not scientific then; 
somehow they did take heart and 
hope from what they felt were 
wonderful words ; and, though He 
spoke concerning a Kingdom of 
God, His promises nevertheless 
lifted up the very souls of the weak, 
the sinful, the suffering, and the 
poor. Ah! how all suffering and 
sorrow did seem to be transfigured 
by that Cross! For His sake, who 
became poor for them, and who 
had words of pitiful love for even 
the wretched prostitutes who 
crawled to his feet, poor men were 
willing to wait for a glory that 
should be revealed; and perhaps 
no one will ever know how much 
that new and strange patience of 
the poor has saved the world. We 
may perhaps learn something of it 
soon, for all that, we are told, is 
past and done with ; it was at best 
but a lovely dream, and it is vain 
to regret even the most beautiful 
shadows; there is another and a 
truer gospel, and “the kingdom of 
Man is at hand.” Be itso. But 
if such be that kingdom of Man, 
the hope of which is held out to 
Humanity, common honesty de- 
mands that it be described very 
frankly, that we may see at least 
what Humanity at large will have 
to say to it. Lewis Wrieur. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Ir had been a doughty deed on his 
part to carry the war right into 
the enemy’s camp and to begin his 
raid on abuses in general in a 
cathedral town, where, as everybody 
knows, all particular abuses grow 
wild. Ichabod said to himself, 
facetiously, that he deserved a 
medal for his heroism, if, indeed, 
he deserved nothing worse. How 
could he hope to do anything with 
people made of such impenetrably 
stupid stuff that they would let 
themselves be beguiled by one 


oe parson and one amiable 


andlord, and were thankfully 
accepting the pleasant exception 
for the painful rule ? 

He would leave these blind folk 
to fall into the ditch, together with 
their blind leaders. He would dis- 
patch his own errand and return 
without further delay. As he drove 
through the town, he remembered 
that, not having anticipated quite 
so brusque a termination to his 
visit, he had given orders for his 
letters to be forwarded to Bury St. 
Martin’s. Calling at the post office 
to inquire, he found one waiting 
for him. The handwriting he 
recognised as that of an old friend 
of his father’s, a Mr. Sebright, a 
gentleman residing in a remote part 
of shire, and whose hand he 
had not seen for a long time. 

“He writes to beg, that Pll 
warrant ;” said Ichabod grimly, 
“when a lost friend suddenly and 
unaccountably recovers his memory, 
it alway means the same thing. ‘I 


trust I need not apologise’ (just as 
I thought), ‘let me come at once to 
the favour I have to ask’—(oh yes, 
my dear sir, I feel your hand in my 
pocket already).” 

However, as he read on, his 
countenance changed, and he 
looked relieved ; he spoke to the 
driver in a major key, and told him 
to post to the station. 

The letter, though containing a 
petition as he had foreseen, was not 
exactly what he had expected. 

Mr. Sebright’s eldest son, 
Anthony, a lad of one-and-twenty, 
who, owing to delicate health in 
his boyhood, had never been to 
school, had, this autumn, it ap- 
peared, come up to town to attend 
some courses of college lectures. 
He was boarding at present in the 
family of a clerical friend and 
tutor. They were quiet, old- 
fashioned people, and Tony must, 
his father feared, feel terribly dull 
and forlorn at times in the great 
city, where he was a_ perfect 
stranger. Would Mr. Ichabod 
kindly call upon him now and then, 
if possible, give him a friendly lift 
in society, look after him a bit, for 
old acquaintance sake. It would 
be a true charity, both to the lad 
and his parents. 

Would he not? Here was a 
windfall indeed. He had wished 
for a pupil, and so one drops from 
the clouds. All the way up to 
town it occupied his thoughts, 
giving rise to some rather strange 
speculations. Given, a youth just 
out of his teens and entirely 
unsophisticated and inexperienced. 
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Must he not, whatever his nature, 
be as clay in his, Ichabod, the 
potter’s hands? Already, in his 
prophetic soul, he saw the acolyte 
sitting at his feet backing him on 
the platform—a first fruits of his 
ministry. Nay, he might then 
depart in peace himself with the 
comforting reflection — “that he 
had not only philosophised, but 
made a philosopher !” 

All this was perhaps a little pre- 
mature. But there was never yet 
a wise man who did not build castles 
in the air. 

Immediately on reaching home 
Ichabod wrote off a friendly letter 
to Mr, Sebright, senior, promising 
all and more than had been asked. 
Tony should receive his best atten- 
tion. He even mentioned in a post- 
script that there would shortly be 
chambers to let in the house where 
he lodged himself, and hinted that, 
should the young gentleman be 
dissatisfied with his present quar- 
ters, he, for his part, should be most 
happy to have him for a neighbour, 
and might be able to be of more use 
to him if they were under the same 
roof. 

“And now,” said he one after- 
noon a few days later, “to go and 
look up my young apprentice, 
and find out of what metal he is 
made.” 

Mr. Sebright was at home, said 
the motherly-looking old house- 
keeper who admitted him. She 
escorted him to a little back room 
on the ground floor, dimly lit by a 
small lamp burning on the table. 
Mr. Sebright was there, but only 
the back of his head was visible as 
he lay negligently reclined on the 
sofa. She announced the visitor, 
and retreated, shutting the door. 

Rather to Ichabod’s surprise, Mr. 
Sebright did not stir. He went up 
to the sofa and found he was fast 
asleep. It was a new form of wel- 
come, this; but it afforded him an 
excellent opportunity of taking a 
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valuation of Mr. Sebright’s youth- 
ful countenance when off its guard, 
caught napping—a chance that 
might never occur again. He took 
the lamp, and let the light fall on 
the sleeping face and figure. 

A tall slim lad, with hair of that 
deep blue black that bespeaks at 
least a semi-foreign origin—Tony’s 
mother was an Italian—handsome 
features, finely cut as an intaglio in 
some ancient gem; eyes with long 
lashes and heavy lids like a girl’s; 
lips half parted in sleep, and smiling 
faintly as though ata dream. An 
artist, accustomed to profit by the 
situation, might at once have stuck 
a crooked walking-stick into the 
sleeper’s hands, and sketched him 
off then and there as Endymion. 
But withal that Ichabod and the 
fine arts were bad friends; the sight, 
from the crown of the young fel- 
low’s head to the little rough iron- 
grey terrier dog that lay curled up 
in a ball at his feet, however pic- 
turesque, was thoroughly unsatis- 
factory, and his impression by no 
means the prepossessing one that 
would almost certainly have been 
that of the first comer. He set 
down the lamp, and looked round 
the room. Its contents seemed to 
him to consist entirely of poetry 
books and romantic prints. There 
was an open piano strewn with 
music, and, as if that were not 
enough, a violin case lay on a chair. 
Ichabod lost patience, and an excla- 
mation escaped him which awakened 
the dog, who barked aloud, which 
awakened its master. He sprang 
up, rubbing his eyes. 

“ Eh! hullo! what is happening ? 
Quiet, Folly, you little idiot” (to 
the dog). “Oh, I beg your par- 
don” (to the visitor). 

“Your housekeeper announced 
me,” said Ichabod, stiffly. “I sup- 
pose she was not aware you were 
asleep.” 

“No more was I, upon my word,” 
he replied frankly. ‘“ Why didn’t 
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you wake met” Then, as Ichabod 
introduced himself, the puzzled 
young face before him cleared and 
brightened. “How kind, how de- 
lightful of you to call, and how 
very rude of me to be asleep.” 

Ichabod had seen and taken his 
cue on the spot. If this young 
fellow was ever to become his 
devotee (or his dame damnée, which 
was it +) he must make friends with 
him first. Tony was gushing; 
there was nothing for it but to 
gush in return, and he made the 
effort manfully. 

Now, as Tony had not yet 
reached the age of after-thoughts 
himself, he never dreamt of sus- 
pecting other people of them. The 
friendly cordiality of a man so 
much older than himself flattered 
and pleased him immensely. In 
half an hour they were on the 
best of terms. That theoretical 
hereditary good-fellowship sup- 
posed to exist between the sons of 


old friends—though frequently a 
bore, and a bore only, to the former, 


—is sometimes convenient. It 
enables people, when agreeable, to 
skip formal preliminaries and be- 
come ready-made acquaintances. 
Ichabod stayed to draw the young 
man out, and found it a de »plo rab ly 
easy task. In a surprisingly short 
time they contrived to discuss and 
dismiss all the gravest and most 
burning questions of the day. It 
was a mercy, at any rate, to find 
that Tony, country bred though 
he was, held extremely advanced 
opinions, even for a boy—that he 
was a bold and reckless thinker, in 
a desperate hurry to rebel against 
all social fetters that he found 
the least irksome. No moral or 
mental prejudices here encumbered 
the ground to choke any seed wheat 
or tares that Ichabod proposed to 
sow. The unsuspecting victim’s 
lot was cast. Before leaving, Icha- 
bod invited him to dinner the next 
day at the club. 
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Mr. Sebright hesitated, and 
began pulling his dog about, a sign 
that he was embarrassed. He was 
desperately sorry, but he was en- 
gaged. He spoke mysteriously; 
but, by means of a very little 
sounding, Ichabod made him con- 
fess that he was going to the Prin- 
cess-Royal’s Theatre to see a piece 
that had charmed him out of his 
senses a few nights ago. 

“ Stage struck!” said Ichabod to 
himself, aghast. “What a be- 
ginning !” 

* But look here,” said Tony, who 
was particularly unwilling to seem 
ungracious. He felt drawn towards 
Ichabod, in whom he saw the in- 
carnation of the worldly wisdom he 
wanted himself. ‘“ Suppose you 
were to dine with me somewhere 
to-morrow instead, and we might 
go to the theatre together after- 
wards. If you haven’t seen Mrs. 
Adair in the ‘ Enchanted World’ 
you'll be rewarded.” 

“Oh, [ll come with you,” said 
Ichabod, readily, “ only I warn you 
not to look for any raptures from 
me. You must know I ever dis- 
approve of the theatre.” 

“ What, religious scruples f” and 
the young fellow’s face lengthened 
prodigiously. 

“ Oh dear no!” returned Ichabod, 
with a laugh; “ philosophical, if 
you like.” 

“Oh, you're a cynic, are you?” 
said Tony, gaily ; “then you must 
go and see Mrs. Adair. She would 
have set Diogenes dancing himself, 
I think, and put life into his 
tub!” 

He spoke jokingly, but Ichabod, 
who had been watching him nar- 
rowly, here checked a grimace, and 
went off with asmile. “Worse and 
worse,” he thought, as he walked 
home. “Is it possible that my 
young friend has lost his heart 
already, and lostit to an actress! 
Mercy on us! No wonder the 
father wanted me to look after 
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him. Well, well, we must open his 
eyes for him. Life is insect life 
backwards, and who knows but 
that this torn butterfly of senti- 
ment may sober down into the 
plainest caterpillar of common- 
sense that ever crawled under the 
tuition of time-—-and me.” 

Time works wonders certainly, 
and the following evening Ichabod 
addressed himself again, in hopes, 
to the task of testing the virgin 
soil with which he would have to 
deal. A youth fresh from home, a 
fine old country place, where, in 
the heart of pleasant scenery, he 
had dreamed, and planned, and 
romanced, and studied away his boy- 
hood in the company of several 
sympathetic sisters. This phase of 


his life, of which he kept one in- 
valuable memento in his dog, Tony 
already looked back upon with the 
wistful regret one feels towards 
one’s first past, though far too full 
of enjoyment of the present to 


distress himself much about past 
or future. In love at first sight 
with the world in general, and one 
of its charming women in particu- 
lar, such, apparently, was Tony’s 
case. There was everything still 
for Ichabod to do. 

The Princess-Royal was a new 
theatre, with all the glory of youth 
and regardlessness of expense still 
upon it and its decorations and ap- 
pointments. The lobby was refresh- 
ing, the interior exhilarating, the 
orchestra intoxicating. Tony, that 
is to say, found them so. In less 
than ten minutes, as Ichabod per- 
ceived with dismay, lights, flowers, 
colours, and sound, had made away 
with all that was strictly rational 
in his companion’s young mind. 

The performances opened with a 
little operetta, light as air, spark- 
ling as soda water, merely a musical, 
scenic costume joke—a kind of in- 
tellectual bitters, just to whet the 
dramatic appetite. Tony gave in 
helplessly to its ephemeral charm, 
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applanding vehemently, and taking 
for granted the sympathy of his 
neighbour, who contented himself 
so far with a few light shafts of 
ridicule on painted complexions, 
gaily-dressed dolls,  ill-streaked 
canvas, sounding brass and tinkling 
cymbals. 

A short drama followed, mainly 
interesting for the appearance in it 
of a star actor of veteran celebrity 
—a master of his genre—the serio- 
comic (not the highest school 
perhaps, but perfection in any 
school is always precious), and with 
genius’s privilege of being equally 
dear to the thoughtless many and 
the critical few. His entrance was 
the signal for a shout of applause 
that jarred on Ichabod’s ears like 
the creaking of a slate pencil. 

But he must watch the play pro- 
ceeding victoriously. The audience, 
now mute, hung on their favourite’s 
every sentence. And indeed the 
old Thespian was at his best to- 
night, and held the house in thrall, 
convulsed, inspirited, tickled, and 
moved them by turns, rousing some 
latent feeling in the most pachy- 
dermatous. 

Ichabod only excepted. When 
at the conclusion the artist was 
recalled again and again, Tony 
turned round with a radiant ex- 
pression, saying, “ Wasn't it mag- 
nificent? Did you ever see such 
admirable acting in your life?” 
Ichabod quic ‘kly followed up his 
careless acquiescence by a sugges- 
tion put, as it were, half in jest. 

“ But isn’t it a swindle, ina sense. 
The pickpocket takes your purse 
under your very eyes, and you may 
admire his skill. So J admire the 
actor who makes free with our 
feelings by means of a false show 
that ought to give him no right of 
way to the heart at all. For what 
are we raving about? A well- 
trained voice repeating by rote the 
words of another man, set off by 
certain airsand gestures studied in 
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a glass beforehand. He is a puppet, 
and we puppets in his hands. We 
ought to be ashamed of any excite- 
ment he can produce in us, it seems 
to me; hideit if we can.” “Instead 
of which we pay half a guinea for 
the pleasure of having it trotted 
out,” said Tony, comfortably look- 
ing about the house with his opera 
glass. 

“Yes,” returned Ichabod,“ people 
like to exercise their emotions, I 
suppose, just as they like to exercise 
their arms in rowing and their legs 
in skating. It shows how purely 
mechanical all our feelings are. I 
do believe that if men would turn 
their attention to stamping them 
out, a generation or two hence we 
should have got rid of them alto- 
gether.” 

“What a halt and maimed lot 
that generation would be, though,” 
said Tony, carelessly, whom Icha- 
bod’s suggestions appeared to 
amuse, nevertheless. It had not 
yet occurred to him to take them 
seriously. 

“That depends, you know,” re- 
plied Ichabod, in the same tone, 
“whether you look upon them as 
helps to us, or hindrances that 
dwarf or cripple our judgment. 
Perhaps it might arise as a genera- 
tion of giants.” 

“ Perhaps,” repeated Tony, doubt- 
fully,as the music struck up again. 
“That’s the overture. Now for 
the Enchanted World and Mrs. 
Adair.” 

The concluding piece was one of 
those delicious unrealities of which 
the raison délre seems to be that 
they refresh the thirsty fancy 
already sated with the present and 
the possible—a delicate dish of 
nonsense, flavoured with sense, 
which of all earthly things appears 
best to answer the requirements of 
the spirit at 9.30 p.m. 

Mrs. Adair flashed on to the 
stage with the unassuming confi- 
dence of a favourite perfectly sure 
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of her reception. Had she been 
handsome Ichabod could have for- 
given the round of applause. There 
is something genuine and matter- 
of-fact about a handsome woman. 
But Catherine Adair had no great 
beauty beyond a tall and graceful 
figure. She was thin, and her face 
in repose was almost plain. It 
was only in speaking and acting 
that her fairness appeared, and 
then, indeed, it shone out like the 
sun, suddenly and in full force. 

“Tt is a face with many faces in 
it,” said Tony, to himself, “ as if it 
belonged to a person with more 
souls than one.” She was a woman 
of about thirty, but to whom her 
best time, perhaps, had come now, 
in her maturity. It was impos- 
sible, as it always is with super- 
latively attractive people, to analyse 
the charm. She was charmmg 
exactly as a child is charming 
without a thought about it. This, 
together with a dash of real talent 
that coloured the smallest touches 
of her acting, made her irresistible 
on the stage. Tony was in heaven. 
There for the present Ichabod left 
him, amusing himself meanwhile 
by sketching a satirical pamphlet, 
“On the Emotions as Stirred by 
the Theatre.” It would be so easy, 
so delicious, to show up its ab- 
surdities. For instance, what 
could be more palpably ridiculous 
than for an upstart nineteenth 
century adventurer to don crown 
and ermine to gravely address us 
in the name of King Charles the 
Martyr, or for «a _ respectable 
butcher’s daughter to beg us 
kindly to look upon her for the 
time being as Cleopatra, or to let 
an attorney’s wife with a large 
family enamour our faney as the 
fifteen-year-old princess in the 
fairy tale? 

Again, what can be the rationale 
of pleasure derived from such 
gross optical delusions as scene- 
painting, to say nothing of paying 
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that ballet girl for singing and 
smiling us into thinking her a use- 
ful member of society, or of ap- 
plauding a mock heroic tumble as 
though it were the leap of Marcus 
Curtius, and not a common acro- 
batic trick? But no matter; we 
must all dance to the old tune of 
custom and folly, and those in 
whom false deaths, false tears, and 
false smiles provoke laughter and 
criticism are cried down as dull 
and heartless Philistines. 

The curtain fell when our dra- 
matic critic had got thus far, and 
the next moment he was roused 
by the familiar voice of Hammond 
in the stalls behind, accosting him. 

‘Good evening, Ichabod. Glad 
to see you haven’t entirely re- 
nounced the world you were reviling 
the other night. So you still keep 
your old partiality for the stage.” 

“ Scarcely,” said Ichabod, with a 
laugh. “I came, to say the truth, 
toaccompany my young friend here, 
Mr. Sebright.” 

“Is he one of the Sebrights of 

shire?” asked Hammond, who 
had joined them, aside. Ichabod 
nodded. “DoIknowthem? In- 
timately. Not this young fellow, 
but his family.” 

“Is your father well, Mr. Se- 
bright? It is a long while since I 
had the pleasure of meeting him, 
but I remember him perfectly.” 

Dick Hammond was a gentleman 
who belonged to the order of 
amateur social detectives. He never 
forgot a face or an anecdote, and 
could invariably enlighten a man 
about his dearest friends and his 
nearest relations. He knew every- 
thiag and everybody, and was there- 
fore invaluable in a difficulty— 
never kept an enemy, and played 
in society the part of green in 
nature, that of harmonising all op- 
posite tints—the missing link, 
wherever and whenever such a 
thing was found wanting. 

Tony was still raving about Mrs. 
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Adair,and unable or unwilling to 
stop himself. Hammond listened 
patronisingly. ‘‘ You’ve good taste,” 
said he. “ PoorCathy! Ah, she’sa 
very old friend of mine, indeed. This 
is her ‘at home’ night, by the way. 
I suppose I must be there in half an 
hour or so. Oh,I always go. She 
couldn’t give a supper party with- 
out me. I’m as indispensable there 
as the gas or the champagne cup.” 

“ What, do you know her ?” said 
Tony, his wistful eye sparkling with 
envy. “ Do tell me—what is she 
like off the stage ?” 

“ How if you were to come and 
see for yourself,” said Hammond, 
good humouredly, laughing a little 
at the lad’s earnestness. I can take 
you, and you, too, of course, 
Ichabod, if you like. I’ve carte 
blanche to introduce friends. I 
don’t often, but I know you'll be 
welcome. She said she wanted men 
for her party to-night,” he added 
mentally. 

Tony burst into a profusion of 
thanks. “One moment, Ham- 
mond,” said Ichabod annoyed, 
aside ; “ this lad is an utter stranger 
to London and London life. He’s 
young in every sense of the word, 
and I’ve undertaken to look after 
him a little. I should like him to 
keep out of scrapes for the present, 
at least while I’m there to look on, 
you understand.” 

“ Perfectly, perfectly, my dear 
fellow,” said Hammond cheerfully ; 
“but it’s all right. If I'd time I'd 
explain. I know all about Cathy 
Adair and her history. It’s quite 
natural that saints and sinners 
should dispute which is to have 
her, for the fact remains that there’s 
not a truer or an honester soul in 
that Belgravia or Bohemia (both of 
which, if I recollect right, you 
despise equally). Andif your young 
friend never gets into worse society 
than he meets at her house, he’ll do 
uncommonly well. You may trust 
one who knows what’s what.” 
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“Tf I cross him now,” thought 
Ichabod, who was inwardly tickled 
by the apparent exaggerated soli- 
citude he had suddenly shown for 
Tony’s morals, “I forfeit my influ- 
ence for good and all. He is stage 
struck, and sure sooner or later to 
find his way behind the scenes. 
Then he is in love with an ideal in 
the distance, and can only be cured 
by a nearer view. Hammond opens 
the short cut to disenchantment. 
By all means let him take it.” 


Cuaprer VI. 


Hammonp entered Mrs. Adair’s 
doors with the peculiar tread of 
the habitué. The house stood in a 
pleasant, semi-suburban neighbour- 
hood, and was chiefly remarkable 
for that atmosphere of ease that 
the best efforts and intentions so 
often try for in vain. Mrs. Adair 
held that a certain irregularity of 
arrangement, and not over-much 
light, were two most important 
elements. “Un beau désordre est 
un trésor deVart” was a maxim she 
appreciated. A drawing-room is 
apt to look like an upholsterer’s 
shop and uninhabitable. Her’s was 
characteristic. Things there must 
blend, but never match. Of pairs 
and “sets” she had a horror, and 
made a point of having no two 
chairs or ornaments exactly alike. 

She had already passed from her 
fantastic costume into orthodox 
evening dress. She received Ham- 
mond without ceremony.  Evi- 
dently his footing, just as he had 
intimated, was that of the tame cat 
or dog; all sorts of petty liberties 
allowed, on the tacit understand- 
ing that he should never aspire to 
anything serious. 

“Good evening,’ he began. 
“You perceive, Mrs. Adair, that 
I’ve taken you at your word to- 
night, and brought two valuable 
additions to your party—Mr. An- 
thony Sebright and Mr. Ichabod, 
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my oldest friend, and one of your 
most enthusiastic admirers.” 

And Hammond retreated to 
enjoy the study of Ichabod’s dis- 
concerted face. 

Now, Mrs. Adair, to whom com- 
pliments, sonnets, banquets, and 
all the bill of fare of flattery came 
as daily bread, never doubting 
Ichabod’s devotion, gave him an 
encouraging smile, and stood ex- 
pectant, waiting, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, for some pretty speech 
often heard before, about her in- 
comparable talent; a “long-coveted 
acquaintance ;”’ welcome opportu- 
nity of expressing inexpressible 
admiration, and quite ready with 
an appropriate response. But this 
time the speech came not. ‘“ Shy,” 
she thought, and began talk- 
ing rapidly to set him at his 
ease. But all those genial words 
and ways of hers, that had never 
before failed to melt the most rigid, 
when poured here upon her humble 
servant, seemed to fall off again 
like water from a duck’s back. A 
cold, critical chill penetrated 
through his politest replies, per- 
ceptible enough to strike her, here, 
at her court, as a kind of inso- 
lence. Half puzzled, half annoyed, 
she turned to his young com- 
panion, whose appealing look had 
not escaped her, with a gracious, 

“Did I not see you in the stalls 
to-night ¢” 

“Oh, I was there,” replied Tony 
readily. “I would see myself 
there every night if I could.” 

“ Why, really,” she said, iaugh- 
ing, and looking at him, “ you 
seem rather partial to those stalls.” 

“Indeed, I believed them quite 
the best possible place to be in,” 


he replied ; “ and so they were 
for me—until now—” 
“Upon my word,” thought 


Ichabod, surprised, “ this is pretty 

well for a boy and a beginner.” 
For Tony, in fact, was quite a 

modern boy, and ecstacy had not 
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with him the old-fashioned effect 
of tying his tongue. He answered 
with a ready unconventional apti- 
tude that delighted Mrs. Adair, 
who rewarded him by a seat on the 
sofa at her side, and by letting him 
talk to her a little. 

Ichabod threw himself into a 
chair and watched them furtively. 
“Just as I feared,’ he thought, 
‘so there he must go, like a fly to 
the sundew—but, ah me, fools of 
flies — a_ toilette from Paris, 
cosmetics from Turkey, peasant’s 
head of hair from Germany—add 
to these a woman, almost any 
woman, arrange, and you have a 
drug warranted to destroy our 
common-sense. She’s uncommonly 
civil to him. No doubt she knows, 
Hammond knows, that her fly has 
brilliant expectations;” and he 
looked critically round the room 
seeking subjects for vivisection. 

The party was not what he had 
expected. Instead of the crowd of 


vulgar women and swaggering men, 
he saw asmall select coterie includ- 
ing several choice spirits from the 


artistic world that lesser folk 
would go many a mile to meet. 
Conversation flourished of course. 
(ne or two professional musicians 
dropped in as the evening wore on 
who played and sang their best for 
Mrs. Adair. 

Ichabod was secretly disap- 
pointed to find so unexceptionable 
a gathering with no more than that 
dash of Bohemianism and l/aissez 
aller about it than is required to 
deliver us from dulness. There 
seemed no immediate danger for 
Tony’s morals to be apprehended. 
“So much the worse,” thought 
Ichabod, “he will go home with his 
belief in angels on earth, and 
terrestrial paradises confirmed, 
Heigho, I suppose I must give 
him his fling ;” and he took out his 
watch mechanically, as if to time 
the process. 

Now, Mrs. Adair, who was not 
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so engrossed with Mr. Sebright as 
to forget her other guests—saw 
this little movement and could put 
but one interpretation upon it. 
“Poor man, he knows nobody,” 
she thought, compassionately. 
“ Hammond, what can Hammond 
be about?” He was the steward 
at her entertainments, and had 
orders to see that nobody was 
bored, a duty he diligently ful- 
filled. 

Hammond was at the other end 
of the room talking to a young 
lady. But Mrs. Adair caught his 
eye, and hers signalled, plainly, 
“ Are you asleep? Look after your 
friend, introduce him to somebody 
at once.” 

He nodded, said something to 
his companion, and then came 
flying to do the hostess’s bidding. 

“Ichabod,” he said, with a little 
significance in his intonation, 
“there’s a young lady here who is 
very anxious to be introduced to 
you. She’s a particular friend of 
mine, and I know you and she will 
suit each other exactly. I want 
you to talk to her about your root- 
and-branch philosophy, It’s too 
deep for me, but she’s a girl who 
likes and understands that sort of 
thing. Preach it to her and she'll 
respond, I’ll answer for that.” 

And before Ichabod could reply, 
the Universal Friend had borne off 
his victim, shifted him into the 
seat he himself had just vacated in 
one of the innumerable corners of 
that room, bracketted him there, 
so to speak, for the next ten 
minutes without escape, with the 
young lady. 

“Miss Ianthe Lee,” said Ham- 
mond, introducing them, and 
vanished. 

Ichabod raised his eyes. The 
steady brazen stare they had lately 
acquired received a check—their 
first. 

He was opposite the prettiest 
being he had ever beheld—no fact 
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on earth more mathematically cer- 
tain that. Nor was that all. A 
wish he had often put up for the 
sake of his friends, namely, that 
all women went about in masks and 
men blindfold, for an instant he 
felt for himself. 

There was a beauty he believed 
in. Beauty was a commodity, 
like wine or tobacco, and had its 
uses and value—the beauty that 
is content with its right to en- 
slave one half of you only, and 
that your worst; that begins and 
ends with amorous hair and curled- 
up roseleaf lips and ivory shoulders 
and flower-sweet fingers—things 
that drive a man midsummer mad, 
perhaps, but which leave him at 
liberty to scorn them in his sober 
hours. The stronger his nature 
the more certain is he not to sink 
into lasting slavery, but to smile 
and scoff at his short-lived folly, 
and to visit his self-contempt with- 
out much mercy on the dolls that 
could beguile him one hour. 

Ichabod could forgive this girl 
her richly-shaded dark brown hair, 
head like a classic bust, and lode- 
star eyes; but why to these must 
she add that more intangible 
beauty that takes hold of the 
mind, and which Ichabod regarded 
much as our forefathers regarded 
the sin of witchcraft, and would 
thankfully have seen “ selected” 
out of existence as the source of 
infinite unreason in the wisest of 
mankind. Somehow he feels at 
once as if his old weapon of dis- 
dain could not serve him against 
the spell of Ianthe Lee’s subtle 
piquancy. But if he put it by, it 
was only with the intention of find- 
ing another. 

ow, that wicked spirit Ham- 
mond had for the last half-hour 
been regaling the young lady with 
an account of Ichabod, and an ab- 
stract of his opinions, as Hammond 
understood them. The picture was 
so curious and amusing that the 
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girl had expressed a laughing wish 
to become acquainted with this 
oddity; and, as Hammond had 
taken her at her word, she said to 
herself now that she might as well 
find out how far he had been 
romancing according to his wont. 

“Mr. Hammond tells me you 
are the greatest reformer he 
knows,” she said, pleasantly. “‘ He 
has been trying to explain your 
views to me, but did not seem very 
clear about it ; so I said I should 
prefer to hear them from yourself. 
Will you enlighten me?” 

“Hammond should have told 
you,” said Ichabod, who was watch- 
ing her as she spoke, with an im- 
pression as if her face were not 
strange to him, “that mine is no 
ladies’ philosophy. You would 
never listen to a word.” 

“ Ah, but I should,” she replied, 
piqued, as he intended. For with 
all his contempt—and it was pro- 
found—for her sex as the source of 
nine out of ten of the sentimental 
evils he had set his face against, he 
could not ignore half the popula- 
tion nor deny’s woman’s influence. 
It was only tooformidable. Might 
it not happen that one of these 
creatures of impulse should be 
converted to Reason—when he, 
Ichabod, was Reason’s mouthpiece ? 
So he fearlessly met her violet 
eyes, and replied just to test her. 

“Hammond called mine just 
now a root-and-branch philosophy. 
If it hasa right to that name it 
is certainly the first. Our re- 
formers amuse me. They clip the 
thistle and nettle heads, and flatter 
themselves they have done their 
work on the roots. They help to 
spread evils, and then set up hos- 
pitals for them. The stamping- 
out process—the only one they 
never try—is the one I recom- 
miend.” 

“ Then I see you don’t believe in 
an imperfect world or original sin,” 
she replied, laughingly, “or you 
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would have to begin by stamping 
out the earth and the inhabitants 
of it.” 

“T do not say that it would not 
be for. the best. But luckily we 
are still free to doubt the necessity. 
You have only to think how entirely 
feeling rather than reason rules the 
world, to see how incalculable must 
be the change that might be 
wrought by the suppression of the 
former.” 

“Then do you take them for 
natural enemies—like the French 
and English ?” 

“Tf I could only turn the world 
into a Palace of Truth for you for 
ten minutes, you would never ask 
that question again. Then you 


would see yourself forced to take 
these ‘high feelings’ for what 
they are worth. Heroism, genero- 
sity, friendship, would appear as 
they are—masks for self-interest. 
Take friendship. Jonathan would 
perceive that his David thought it 


well to be in favour with the heir 
apparent. David that his Jonathan 
perhaps had private reasons for 
looking on him in the same light, 
and wished to be on good terms 
with the coming event.” 

“Then pray, in your Palace of 
Truth, have no men and no deeds 
higher claim to our admiration 
than others?” she asked, as- 
tounded. 

“The difference is so much 
slighter than you or anyone sup- 
poses,” said he, insinuatingly. “ If 
we were to take the good, or the 
pains men have worked, by which 
to measure their claims to our 
gratitude, the results would be 
very strange. Among those who 
have sown the largest crop of evils, 
we should find just those saints and 
philanthropists who have reaped 
the largest harvest of praise.” 

“ Are you in earnest?” she said. 

“ Why not?” said he. “Take 
an instance, the strongest possible, 
if you like, an atrocious criminal, 
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say a secret poisoner. What harm 
has he done? Diminished the 
burden of the population by one; 
relieved a member from life that is 
only vexation of spirit at best, as 
all wise men have agreed, and 
through, let us suppose, a painless 
death, so contrived as to avert sus- 
picion and the evil of a dangerous 
example. Put beside him the 
honourable and revered physician 
who cures, or half cures, hundreds 
from the effects of disease or acci- 
dent, inflicts upon them long years 
of pain—slow death at last—while 
meanwhile these feeble members 
are consuming the sustenance that 
would otherwise have fallen to the 
strong and healthy, and in their 
feeble and sickly children creating 
the sources of infinite future evils 
by deteriorating the race. Which 
of the two is the guiltier at the bar 
of humanity ?” 

“Mr. Hammond told me his 
friend was mad,” thought Miss 
Lee. “I begin to believe him 
now.” Still, having provoked the 
conversation, she chose to humour 
the speaker. 

“And what conclusion do you 
draw from this? ” she asked. “That 
the physician of the future, I sup- 
pose, ought to make it his ols 
not how to preserve life, but how 
best to destroy it?” 

“You may draw what conc‘u- 
sions you please,” he replied, eva- 
sively. “ The only fact I wished to 
point was that we live upon shams, 
look where you will,” and looking 
about himself his eyes chanced to 
fall upon Tony, who was again at 
Mrs. Adair’s side, paying her 
assiduous court, which she took in 
good part, half-pleased, half- 
amused. “My young friend 
yonder, do you see? already an 
abject slave to his flattering imagi- 
nation.” 

“Nay, indeed,” said Miss Lee, 
with sudden animation, “never 
speak or think cavalierly of Mrs. 
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Adair. I know her well—do you? 
Such people are rare ; so few, I can 
agree with you; but now and then 
you come across a nature like hers; 
and then we need no Palace of 
Truth to tell us that such natures 
put sunshine into life and leaven 
humanity better than a generation 
of detracting, sophistical theorists.” 
Ichabod replied with a glance of 
hostility. Ianthe was quite aware 
she had hoisted the enemy’s flag, 
and a singular look passed between 
the two. Ichabod felt for a moment 
as if he were like the centripetal 
trying to convert the centrifugal 
force. But a fig for any theory 
that would allow a romantic female 
friendship to stop its mouth. 
“Pray don’t suppose,” he said, 
with a covert smile, “that I deny 
the existence of the social instinct 
in yourself and Mrs. Adair.” 
“Social instinct!”  Ianthe’s 


eyes flashed, but she scarcely knew 
whether to laugh or be indignant. 


Just at this moment Hammond, 
who had come up and been listen- 
ing with thorough amusement to 
the dialogue, interposed— 

“Tchabod, will you take Miss 
Lee down to supper?” There was 
a twinkle in his eye that betokened 
mischief. He was quite determined 
to quiz his oldest friend still 
further before the evening was out. 
Ianthe saw that a joke was in the 
wind as she took her saturnine 
cavalier’s arm resignedly. 

The supper-room was small. A 
little knot of guests were gathered 
there, the rest having already done 
justice to the refreshments. Mrs. 
Adair was doing the honours of 
her fernery on the staircase to 
Tony and others. A sprinkling of 
choice spirits that remained at 
table were diverting themselves 
with sundry little exhibitions of 
comic talent. One preached a 
comic sermon ; another proposed a 
comic toast ; a third sang a comic 
ballad. As Ichabod went down- 
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stairs, Hammond whispered ur- 
gently, “They’re waiting for you. 
Mrs. Adair isn’t there. I want 
you to deliver a short lecture. Of 
course, a practical man like your- 
self has always a speech ready for 
any emergency. Now’s your time. 
Give them a taste of your elo- 
quence.” 

“Oh, but what am I to say?” 
said Ichabod, indiffergntly. 

“Oh, whatever you like. Speak 
your own words—what you’ve been 
saying to Miss Lee, only mind you’re 
strong enough. Too strong you 
can’t be; so go at it, hammer 
and tongs. They’re out-and- 
outers, and prepared to hear you 
go any lengths, even of exaggera- 
tion.” 

So they were, and no wonder; 
for Hammond, in one of those mad 
moods that come on towards two 
in the morning, had promised thei 
to try and get a friend of his to 
deliver a comic lecture by a philo- 
sopher of the future. 

{chabod yielded, seeming to 
play into his hands. For those 
dozen guests, in the last phase of 
lobster salad and champagne cup, 
their ridicule or applause, he cared 
no more than for the chairs in 
which they sat. He would take 
the opportunity to deliver a part- 
ing blow at sensibility and its 
priestess, Ianthe Lee, at his side. 
As for the rest, if they wanted to 
laugh at him, he might turn the 
tables upon Hammond yet. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” began 
Mr. Hammond, with gravity, “I 
have the honour of presenting to 
you my friend, Mr. Ichabod, well 
known in coming philosophical 
circles. He will favour us with a 
short lecture; I think the theme 
to-night is ””— 

“Hero Worship,” said Ichabod, 
prompting him. 

Hammond sat down, his face full 
of suppressed mirth. 

Tanthe, on the other side, was 
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sparkling with another sort of 
animation. 

Ichabod, standing up between, 
was as cold and unmoved as a 
statue. He cast his eye over his 
audience, so prepared to laugh by 
anticipation that they would 
imagine farce and mummery where 
there was none. He would only 
have to be serious and savage as 
he felt, and it would pass for the 
cleverest parody.” 

“Of all the strange supersti- 
tions by which mankind have ever 
suffered themselves to be degraded,” 
he said, “this was the most mon- 
strous—as it was also the most 
widespread—Serpent Worship was 
rational in comparison. The pecu- 
liarity of snakes, their mysterious 
habits and deadly powers, more 
than account for the honours be- 
stowed upon them. Tree worship 
is easily explained by their lon- 
yevity. People who reverenced old 
age might adore the oak or a yew 
that had outlasted generations of 
mon. Fire worship in a cold 
country scarcely needs apology. 
The animal worship of the Indians 
and Egyptians had a grain of sense 
in it. Oxen are stronger than men 
and incomparably better for food. 
But for centuries after these and 
other superstitions had died out in 
all civilised countries, we find the 
old hero worship in full force. It 
was celebrated with no fixed rites 
and seems to have been particu- 
larly erratic in its outbursts and 
arbitrary in its choice of objects. 
But wherever the great-man-mania 
prevailed we find sect upon sect 
showering peans and hymns of 
praise on their anointed favourite, 
all full of the wildest expressions of 
devotion. Sacrifices were offered 
and called testimonials—they were 
given sometimes in gold and silver, 
sometimes in the form of memorial 
buildings, and statues of the demi- 
gods generally abounded in the 
public squares. 
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“The theory of the hero wor- 
shippers was founded on the 
marked differences in the powers 
and achievements of men. And 
they asserted the claim of the 
stronger physically and _intel- 
lectually on the blind adoration of 
the weaker, as though the value 
of a tree depended on the quantity 
of its berries whether wholesome 
or poisonous. 

“For in sober truth their hero, 
whether priest, poet, or soldier, 
was perpetually being praised for 
doing things which if perpetrated 
by another were considered the 
vilest crimes. A Garibaldi but- 
chered, indirectly, more patriots 
than ever perished in Austrian 
dungeons. Wycliffe and Luther, 
by encouraging men to sacrifice 
their life to their conscience, created 
the Inquisition and lit the fires of 
Smithfield, and are responsible for 
the death of multitudes of inno- 
cent people. Shakespeare, Byron, 
Shelley, were allowed to tamper 
with morality, and even extolled in 
sermons for handling themes an 
ordinary man would be outlawed 
for daring to touch. The beauty 
they sung and loved and sought, 
broke more hearts than the ingra- 
titude and cruelty they heaped 
with abuse and disgrace. It may 
sound almost incredible, but this 
form of superstition which now 
lingers only in remote districts and 
among an ignorant peasantry, and 
which all educated people look upon 
as equally irrational and immoral, 
prevailed all over Europe as late as 
the nineteenth century of our era.” 

He paused. The noisy forced 
laughter and applause that broke 
for a moment from the company 
was succeeded by rather a ghastly 
silence as Ichabod took his chair 
with a smile, and a little side 
glance of triumph at Ianthe, who 
made no pretence of laughing her- 
self. The supper party fell to 
pieces somehow ; whether Ichabod’s 
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speech had spoilt the taste of the 
refreshments or not, it put an 
effectual check on further playful 
effusions. One by one the guests 
dropped off, and the room thinned. 
Only a few of the most determined 
supper-worshippers remained. 

Hammond, feeling a little floored, 
had beaten a retreat with the 
majority. Ianthe then looked up 
at her neighbour. 

“Mr. Ichabod,” she said, with 
emphasis, “I respect you.” 

“Why, I wonder?” asked he, 
deprecatingly. 

“ Because you are consistent, and 
speak out. If only all pessimists 
had, like you, the courage of their 
opinions—” 

“ Well—what then?” 

“Your school would soon have 
neither scholars nor professors.” 

“ By what law?” he asked scorn- 
fully. 

“ The survival of the fittest,” she 
replicd. 

Ichabod looked up, surprised, 
not displeased, at her audacity. 

“Do you know,” he said, in an 
altered insinuating tone, “‘ I seldom 
care to talk of these matters to 
a woman. As a rule she is not 
capable of understanding them, 
and the exception who is capable is 
determined beforehand not to take 
them in. That you could under- 
stand, I feel sure—whether you 
would is another question. I know 
they are not pleasant or attractive.” 

“Oh, I think they have their 
fascination, like vertigo, some- 
thing which draws a man down a 
precipice or into deep water.” 

“ Young lady, they are ugly and 
grim, so we turn away or shut our 
eyes,” he said, his face hardening 
again. “But they are true, and 
truth is a jewel, or used to be 
thought so.” 

“Truth is a jewel,” said Ianthe, 
“ but is that a reason why we are 
never to look for it but in a toad’s 
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Ichabod looked at her ready with 
a retort, but stopped ; his reply had 
passed out of his mind. Suddenly 
it flashed upon him how and where 
he had seen her face before—its 
likeness, at least. It had spoilt 
his sleep one night at Mr. Saville’s. 
It spoilt his speech now. He rose 
rather abruptly, and offered her his 
arm to leave the supper-room. It 
was growing late, the whole party 
seemed breaking up, and Ichabod 
the first opportunity laid hands 
upon Tony and carried him off. 
The young fellow was in rare 
spirits, and worshipped his heroine 
volubly all the way home ; Ichabod 
from time to time putting in a 
word of remonstrance. 

“She is fifty thousand times 
more charming off than on the 
stage,” said Tony ecstatically. 

“My dear boy, do be cautious 
how you use that positive verb to 
be,” said Ichabod, rallying him. 
“This is a world where fifty 
thousand things seem for one that 
is ” 


“ Very like,” said Tony obsti- 


nately. “Then all the more 
honour to Mrs. Adair, who both 
seems and is, beauty, goodness, and 
genius personified.” 

“ Even if she is,” said Ichabod, 
“T could not go into raptures 
about it. Beauty is such an arbi- 
trary thing —a thing of local 
fashion and time. The South 
African would give the golden 
apple to his Hottentot belle. Good- 
ness must be put to some test before 
I will subscribe to it. And what 
is genius?” he concluded, with an 
intense incredulity that reminded 
Tony of Pilate’s ‘“‘ What is truth?” 

“T am afraid that you must have 
been bored to death to-night,” he 
remarked, “ if, as you say, you care 
for none of those things.” 

“Not at all,” said Ichabod, 
laughing oddly. “I think I have 
made a discovery, but I’m not 
sure,” 
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“And what have you dis- 
covered ?” asked Tony curiously. 

“Oh, merely a lady—a young 
lady with a head on_ her 
shoulders.” 

“ What sort of a head?” asked 
Tony lightly, “is it a _ pretty 
one?” 

“That,” replied Ichabod, “is a 
matter of taste.”” He laughed, and 
changed the subject. 


Cuaprer VII. 


Love across the footlights has 
always been, and in all likelihood 
will always be, fair game for ridi- 
cule. Still, there are adorable 
beimgs on the stage, and those 
who adore find a charm of its own 
—something rarely delicious and 
exquisite—in a love thus born and 
basked in secretly, as it were under 
a mask. 

It is not the glamour of thea- 
trical varnish. That soon passes. 
Besides, rouge, paint, and limelight 
can play no tricks with the first 
row of stalls. Still, seen on the 
stage, there is no denying that the 
adorable one is seen always at her 
best; above par, tirée @ quatre 
épingles, animated—seen, too, 
from the appreciative point of view 
of an evening after-dinner mood. 
One goes, when and how one 
pleases, to be enchanted, and with- 
out fear of disappointment or a 
shock before one’s eyes. No 
wonder if, in this all-favourable 
atmosphere, the flower shoots up 
quickest, but it is no less fragrant 
and precious on that account. 

Ichabod was enabled to make 
some curious studies on the subject 
in the course of the next few 
months, during which he had to 
contemplate, with what patience he 
could, the spectacle of his pupil in 
love, distractedly in love with 
Catherine Adair, the leading light 
actress at the Princess-Royal’s. 

There was no escaping the con- 
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templation. Mentor and his pro- 
tégé were now under one roof. 

When the Christmas holidays 
came, Tony took advantage of 
the break for removing himself 
and Folly from their present 
abode, and exchanging the con- 
straint of an old-fashioned hum- 
drum household, family meals, 
punctuality and early hours, for 
latch keys and liberty under the 
light chaperonage of a man of the 
world such as he took Ichabod to 
be. His family approved highly 
of the arrangement, which was the 
one thing needful just then to 
crown the perfect felicity of Tony 
Sebright. 

For a youngster he was taking 
to his réle in London with a facility 
that was astonishing; but not in 
Hammond’s way, by effacing him- 
self here and adapting himself 
there. Je chasse de race, say the 
French, and the young setter points 
without ever having seen a bird. 
Tony in a month or two, and with- 
out the slightest effort of his own, 
seemed thoroughly acclimatised 
to the new social atmosphere, 
though never and nowhere either a 
cipher or anyone’s duplicate. 

That he was no common lad 
Ichabod understood. That 
he was just in that critical transi- 
tion stage when every mind is 
“wax to receive, and marble to 
retain,” was also apparent. Nay, 
he was exceptionally impressionable 
and transparent. There might be 
a worse subject to experiment upon, 
anu the chance of having a youth 
of such rare parts to work upon 
might have tempted any tutor 
with a theory. But Tony was 
in love. It was unquestion- 
able. His growing restlessness, 
absence of mind, neglect of his 
studies,—if Ichabod had any doubt 
left as to the cause, he settled it by 
a reference to Darwin on the 
Expression of the Emotions. He 
sought out those passages relating 

> 
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to the signs of love in men and 
monkeys. The correspondence he 
found was complete. 

Ichabod consoled himself by 
thinking that it must have come, 
and by consulting how to get him 
over it as fast as possible. it would 
even bea kindness. There were two 
ways. He might become blasé, or 
he might be rudely undeceived. 
Ichabod encouraged him on, hoping 
for the first. 

But Tony’s fidelity, as shown by 
his regular attendance at the 
theatre and Mrs. Adair’s “At 
Home,” would have tried the most 
sanguine monitor’s patience. Such 
tenacity in one so apparently vola- 
tile was perplexing. “ It is pique,” 
said Ichabod, “he is egged on by 
the difficulty, the hopelessness 
even, of success. Had he fallen in 
love with some facile beauty, we 
should have heard the last of it 
before now, and it would never 


have taken so deep root in his 


mind.” The satiety plan was not 
to have a chance. 

There were indirect remedies in 
which Ichabod believed. He tried 
Tony with cynical poetry, pessi- 
mistic essays, a whole modern dust- 
and-ashes literature, in attractive 
morocco bindings, large print, and 
illustrated with morbid photo- 
graphs. If Tony could once be got 
to analyse his love, its power would 
be undermined. But it was all of 
no use. One little volume of verse 
of the sere and yellow leaf school, 
very popular with the rising gene- 
ration, and on which Ichabod had 
built great hopes, did indeed dis- 
appear mysteriously from his room, 
and knowing Tony’s appetite for 
poetry to be omnivorous, he said to 
himself sardonically that he had 
got in the thin end of the wedge. 
But a day or two afterwards, taking 
up the same book as it lay on 
Tony’s table, he was disconcerted 
to find his “Songs of Nothing- 
ness” interleaved with some spirited 
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parodies of the gloomiest of these 
modern lyrics. 

“ Don’t be angry,” Tony pleaded, 
laughing, “What can one do 
with a fellow who sees nothing 
in the world but moth and 
rust?” 

Ichabod put down the book im- 
patiently. ‘“ Poets often speak the 
truth without knowing why. I am 
afraid you will never forgive me 
my longer experience, and rather 
more severe estimate of the world 
and beauty. Is it my fault if I 
can’t any longer see gold and sun- 
shine in tinsel and glittery But 
young as you are, I confess I 
thought you too shrewd to let 
yourself be victimised in the ordi- 
nary way,” he added, with a tone 
as unflattering as it well could be. 

“What do you mean?” asked 
Tony, quickly. 

“You know. I tell you frankly, 
in your place I should be 
ashamed of allowing such a sense- 
less passion to exercise so much 
influence on me in my every-day 
life. I may speak of your devotion 
for Mrs. Adair. You make no secret 
of it.” 

“Tam not ashamed of it either,” 
said Tony, “and of course it does 
and it must influence everything I 
think or do.” 

“That’s the worst of it,” said 
Ichabod, compassionately ; “like 
everybody else you persist in 
attaching the utmost dignity and 
importance to a sentiment of the 
sort, because it happens to be 
strong. Every strong feeling in 
ourselves or others, you know, may 
generally be referred to bare and 
selfish interests. There’s a reflec- 
tion that should moderate the 
power you allow a passing fancy, 
however violent, to exercise over 

ou.” 

“So it would, if I thought it,” 
said Tony, recklessly, “‘ but where 
in the world is the bare and selfish 
nature in 
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The worship the heart lifts above, 
And the heavens reject not ; 

The desire of the moth for the star ; 
Of the night for the morrow ; 

The devotion to something far 
From the sphere of our sorrow. 


Ichabod had not stayed to hear 
the last words. Tony unintention- 
ally had taken the most effectual 
means of putting him to flight. 

He had to bide his time. He 
would not be idle, however, but 
engaged himself in the preparation 
of a number of lectures he had 
formed a pet scheme of delivering 
during the vacation. He had 
already laid his plans for the 
summer, in which Tony played a 
= He said he would give the 

y till then to get over his in- 
fatuation. 

But this was threatening daily 
to prove more serious than Ichabod 
had foreseen. Men almost always 
do underrate the importance of the 
sudden passions of impressionable 
people. But to a nature that acts 
on impulse—acts irretrievably— 
such impulses are of the direst 
importance, for good or evil, 
whether wise or foolish, transient 
or everlasting. 

One night, it was Mrs. Adair’s 
benefit, and Ichabod on this occa- 
sion had accompanied his young 
friend to the theatre. Things, he 
thought, were coming to some 
crisis, and he must be on the watch, 
so as, if possible, to take advantage 
of it. Tony’s manner was strange 
and altered ; something was nls 
changing or about to change in the 
relations between him and the 
woman to whom he had given his 
heart. But he was unusually silent, 
and Ichabod could not get out of 
him the word or the clue he 
wanted. 

It was a gala night, and the 
house crowded in every part. The 
instant they entered, Ichabod, as 
he glanced round, singled out 
among the mass Ianthe Lee in a 
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box with a party. Tony had eyes 
for the stage alone, where his 
heroine reigned supreme and in all 
her glory. 

Her acting was at all times dis- 
tinguished by a touch of the refine- 
ment and spontaneity of the 
amateur, which, combined with the 
strength and finish of the artist, 
gave it an irresistible charm. To- 
night she was in her happiest 
mood; youthful, gay, reckless—- 
she was one of those few who, 
having no vulgarity within to come 
out, can be reckless with impunity. 
Tony was floating in a kind of 
ether of unimaginable delight. 
How he envied every one who went 
near her—the actor whose arm she 
had to take, the actress who sang 
duets with her. How curiously 
she seemed to stand forth from 
among all the rest of the crew— 
wooden dolls that they were, or, 
at best, but flesh and blood—while 
she, all spirit and light, seemed to 
efface them every one by her 
simple presence. 

After the first piece he dis- 
appeared, to pay his compliments 
to her behind the scenes; where, 
as he knew, he was expected, and 
would be welcome. ‘Thither his 
companion did not care to follow 
him. 

Miss Lee—who, having received 
a box for the night from Mrs 
Adair, had come there quite quietly 
with a troup of young cousins and 
their governess—was taken by 
surprise as she sat out of sight, as 
she thought, in the background, 
presently to perceive Ichabod in 
the passage making his way to- 
wards her. The door of the box 
was ajar. He stopped, looked in, 
saw at a glance what convenient 
chaperons those children and their 
duenna would make—and in a few 
moments more he was in the empty 
chair by her side. 

What surprised Ianthe was that 
her cavalier should care to renew 
27—2 
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their acquaintance at all, con- 
sidering how it had begun. His 
deferential manner to-night quite 
took her aback. Oh, there was 
delicate flattery in that. The 
manner of a man who disregards 
everybody else, and will defer to 
you. 

For there was pleasure, even to 
Ichabod, in talking to Ianthe Lee. 
But his excuse to himself for 
coming was that he knew her to be 
intimate with the actress, that 
present bugbear to him upon Tony’s 
account. From her he might 
perhaps find out how matters 
stood. The subject, in fact, was 
the one uppermost in both their 
minds, only both hesitated to 
broach it. It was Ichabod who 
took the plunge, saying carelessly 
by and by. 

“Have you seen much of Mrs. 
Adair lately ?” 

“Only during this last fort- 
night,” she replied, “as I have been 
away from town. And you?” 

“Very little since the night I 
met you at her house; but I seem 
to have heard of nothing else. 
For my young friend, Mr. Se- 
bright—I daresay you know all 
about it”—lIanthe assented—* he 
sees, hears, thinks, and taiks of her 
alone.” 

“ He might do worse, you know,” 
said Ianthe gently. 

Ichabod shook his head. “I 
can’t agree with you. Is it not 
pitiable to see so young a man so 
degrade himself as to let his mind 
go and play the puppet to another 
person? I wonder if your friend 
is aware of the extent of the con- 
quest she has made?” 

“She must. You say Mr. Se- 
bright takes no pains to conceal it.” 

“Well, all men are fair game I 
suppose, so why should he be 
spared? Forgive me, but do you 
women never tire of the sport of 
coquetting for coquetry’s sake? 
If she means it never to go beyond 
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this on her own side, will she still 
not let him go till she has done 
him all the harm in her power? 
For his own sake I would give any- 
thing to see it broken off now, 
before it is too late. But she is 
determined, I think, neither to 
accept him as a lover nor send him 
about his business. And why? 
Because it makes one satellite more 
to dance attendance on her, and 
add to her prestige. It may ruin 
him, but if it gratifies her insa- 
tiable vanity that is all she cares 


about. Can you defend your 
friend’s conduct ?”’ 
“Tt will defend itself yet,” 


replied Ianthe. “Wait and see 
what comes of it. Catherine has 
never thought in her life, she never 
learnt to think, and always will act 
on her impulses ; but I believe she 
is not afraid to do so because she 
feels they are good.” 

“T don’t pretend to know her 
history,” said Ichabod, with a look 
of marked surprise, “ but I have 
heard.” 

“T cannot tell what you have 
heard,” interposed Miss Lee ; “ but 
this I do know, that she has never 
done anything to degrade herself 
in her own eyes or other people’s.” 


“Bravo!” thought Ichabod; 
“here is evidently not the young 
lady who thinks unprotected 


opinions improper, and won’t enter- 
tain a thought without its chape- 
ron.” 

“ Certainly,” he replied aloud, 
“T have no business with Mrs. 
Adair’s past. The present is quite 
enough for me, and I should say 
that, if you defend that, you will 
defend anything.” 

“T don’t defend it as you see 
it. I grant it is wrong, and yet 
believe it must right itself some- 
how.” 

“ Will she let that boy go or will 
she not?” said Ichabod. He saw 
no apology was necessary for speak- 
ing plainly on the subject to Ianthe, 
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who had tacitly accepted her 
friend’s cause as her own. 

“T cannot tell what she will do,” 
said Ianthe, “ but I am persuaded 
that no one will ever be the worse 
for having seen her and loved 
her.” 

“T wish I could believe you. 
How can I, with flat proof to the 
contrary, in young  Sebright, 
staring me in the face? Only a 
few months ago I thought he pro- 
mised great things. Then he was 
comparatively fancy free. Now 
this infatuation entirely absorbs 
him, and very good care she takes 
it shall not be broken. Yet there 
can be no question of love on her 
side. Can there now?” 

Ianthe was silent. 

“No; but he must add to her 
train. Let him waste his best 
years, fritter away his energies—to 
say nothing of his income. If only 
he would blow out his brains in a 
fit of despair now, that would be 
best of all. The greater the sensa- 
tion, the more brilliant for her 
fame on the stage.” 

Still Ianthe said nothing. 

“And it is deliberate on her 
part,” le continued convincingly. 
“You cannot deny it. Does she 
even pretend to be ignorant of what 
she is doing, or carried away by 
her feelings? There’s a young 
fellow going to the bad as fast as 
he can, and ready to ruin himself 
for her. Yet she leads him on, 
and you approve. And this is 
love.” 

“T have no idea how it will end,” 
said Ianthe desperately. “ I think 
Catherine has been wrong ; she will 
find that out and feel it too. But 
I hold to what I said before that 
no lasting evil influence has ever 
come, or ever will, from her to a 
character worth the saving. I 
would venture my life upon it.” 

“T should advise you not,” said 
Ichabod rising with a smile, as the 
curtain drew up again. “ However, 
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we shall see. We are only the 
lookers on, you and I, but have 
each a friend in this matter. It is 
quite natural you should stand by 
yours as I do by mine, who seems 
likely to be the losing party for all 
T can do for him.” 

He wished her good night and 
went. But he did not return to 
his stall. Leaving Tony to the 
tender mercies of Mrs. Adair, 
whose “at home” night it was, and 
of a good Providence, he quitted 
the theatre. 

“T like that girl,” he thought to 
himself as he walked home. “ She 
has some of the inveterate preju- 
dices of her sex, of course, even to 
exaggeration, and believes, or pre- 
tends to believe, in lots of things 
that don’t exist. Still I like her. 
I wonder who she is.” 

“ Thate that man,” thought Miss 
Lee, when she was alone with the 
children and their governess. “‘ He 
forces me to listen to him, for he 
has an unaccountable influence 
that is almost an attraction, and I 
feel it. Still I hate him.” 


Cuapter VIII. 


Tue following afternoon Ichabod 
came in unawares upon Tony in his 
room. Odd and pre-occupied as 
he had found him the evening 
before, he was doubly so now. 
Ichabod sat down and carelessly 
turned over the leaves of a book. 

“ Something has passed he wants 
to conceal,” he thought, his head 
still running on his late studies on 
the “Expression of Emotions.” 
“T see it in his eyes; eyes chiefly 
exhibit slyness by their movements, 
being less under the control of the 
will than other parts of the body.” 

Under which special emotion 
could he be labouring? Grief? 
Tears stood in his eyes, certainly, 
but Ichabod did not forget that 
“extreme joy also tends to act on 
the lachrymal glands.” 
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“Tony,” he asked, indifferently, 
as the young man continued his 
restless walk up and down the 
room, “has anyone died and left 
you a fortune P” 

“ Why ’” said he, stopping, with 
@ laugh. 

“Because joy, when intense, 
scientific authorities say, leads to 
various purposeless movements, 
such as yours now,” said Ichabod, 
rallying him. “Then, if any little 
unexpected incident, such as my 
question, occurs, a large amount of 
nervous energy is suddenly checked 
in its flow. The excess must dis- 
charge itself somehow, and thence 
results an efflux through the motor 
nerves and various classes of 
muscles producing the half-convul- 
sive motions we call laughter !” 

“Mercy !” groaned Tony, sink- 
ing into a chair. Then, after a 
pause, he said, “ No one has died; 
and there are better things than 
fortunes, Ichabod. As for the in- 
sane joy and confidence I feel at 


this moment, they may be founded 
on nothing, and so you have a full 
right to laugh at me now—but I 
soon shall know.” 
“Confidence in what?” 
Ichabod, alarmed. 


asked 
“You might 
Tony, your father’s 
and yours too I had 


trust me, 
friend, 
hoped.” 

“T will, I will!” he cried, im- 
petuously springing up, “you, 
without whom I should never have 
known her! Oh, but I should; 
though how, I can’t exactly say. 
Listen, Ichabod! Mrs. Adair (as for 
my story you know it), she, well— 
she does care for me—” 

“Has she told you so?” asked 
Ichabod coolly. 

“ Not in words,” he said, with a 
smile; “ but manner has alanguage, 
too, and last night, if ever manner 
spoke, hers did. I came home, 
and wrote, and told her all.” 

* You wrote!” said Ichabod, with 
a frown. ‘“ What was the use of 
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thatr What could you say that 
she did not know already ?” 

Tony shook his head with a 
reckless look; there was a perti- 
nacity about his extravagance that 
increased Ichabod’s apprehensions. 
“ Take care,” said he, at a venture, 
“She will want to marry you—” 

“ What, you think so? Thanks, 
a thousand times,” and he shook 
Ichabod’s hand with a gay laugh. 
“ Then mine does not seem such a 
wild hope to you, after all. I can 
scarcely believe in such good 
fortune, but I know I can stand 
the suspense no longer. I must 
go there at once and hear the 
answer from her lips.” 

“ Stop,” said Ichabod, loudly, 
laying his hand on his friend’s arm. 
“Can you not see what stares you 
and everybody in the face? Sit 
down, Tony, and be reasonable.” 

“Don’t talk of reason to me,” 
laughed Tony, “I quite understand 
that this must seem like a frenzy 
to you and outsiders.” 

“You force an outsider, as a 
friend, to force the truth on your 
notice. Did you never ask your- 
self what was the inducement to 
Mrs. Adair to flatter and favour a 
boy lover such as you must seem to 
her? ” 

“ Well, I’m not so conceited,” 
replied Tony frankly, “but that 
her preference all along has kept 
taking me by surprise.” 

“ You, and only you,” said Icha- 
bod, “because you forgot you were 
heir to a large fortune and pro- 
perty, and she did not, that is all.” 

Tony felt as if a bucket of cold 
water had been dashed on his head. 
He was so far away from the pos- 
sibility of attributing mercenary 
motives to his mistress that it had 
never occurred to him that “ out- 
siders”” would be certain to do so. 

“There is one little fact which 
Mrs. Adair either does not know or 
has forgotten, I'll answer for that,’* 
continued Ichabod gravely : “that if 
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you were to set your father’s wishes 
and authority at defiance in this 
mad way, those brilliant -expec- 
tations of yours could and would be 
most summarily smashed.” 

“You need not remind me of 
that,” said Tony quickly. 

“Do you dare remind her of it, or 
do you not feel and know that she 
will have discovered somehow, since 
last night, mind, the disparity of 
your ages, the general inconvenience 
of marrying out of one’s sphere, 
etcetera? In short, that the specu- 
lation was a mistake—a mistake she 
had discovered in time. You 
should not blame her. People are 
influenced by these motives uncon- 
sciously, but they are influenced.” 
Tony was silent. A cloud had 
come over his face. He shrank 
into the depths of his armchair 
heaping curses on fate, fathers, and 
kind friends chiefly. 

“Go and tell her, then,” he re- 
torted at last gloomily ; “say that 
everything brilliant she has heard 
of my ‘ prospects ’ is a lie, that I’ve 
nothing but a couple of hundred a 
year, idle habits, and good inten- 
tions to offer her.” Then with a 
sudden impetuous revulsion or for- 
lorn hope—“ my readiness to throw 
everything overboard for her sake 
should be in my favour with one like 
her.” 

“We shall see that,” said Icha- 
bod, who was determined to take 
him at his word. “TI shall go at 
once and do your errand.” Tony’s 
first impulse was to stop him, but 
he checked himself. It was fair, it 
was right that Mrs. Adair should 
know what she was doing, and not 
answer him under a false impres- 
sion. He had not the heart to go 
and try to cut his own throat, but 
his friend should do it for him. 
He was overcome by the excite- 
ment of the last few hours, but 
forced himself to silent acquies- 
cence, and Ichabod, surprised that 


no word of remonstrance, no oppo- 
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sition was offered, went off as he 
had said. 

“ There,” muttered Tony, as the 
door closed upon him, “let fate 
decide. I’]) await the verdict here 
calmly.” 

His was the calmness, however, 
which shows itself in walking ner- 
vously up and down the room, 
playing snatches on the piano, 
reading half a page of a book 
without taking in a word. His 
head was burning, his brain spun 
round. The excitement was so 
physically exhausting that he flung 
himself on the sofa at last, and lay 
there too weary to think or to feel 
or even to sleep, Folly crouching 
at his feet watching him in dire 
perplexity as to what all this dis- 
turbance and neglect of a favourite 
might mean. 

Ichabod started on his errand 
with the assurance of a man who 
feels victory already won. ‘“ The 
whole affair will be settled in 
three minutes,” thought he, “if 
only for that time the lady would 
consent to drop the mask of con- 
ventional fine feeling that makes it 
so difficult to arrive at a mutual 
understanding.” 

Mrs. Adair was not at home, the 
servant said, but Ichabod persisted, 
and sent up his card. Upon which 
then came down a message that she 
would see him. 

The blinds were half drawn, and 
only a few rays of sunlight en- 
tered the room. The air was fra- 
grant with flowers,—violets, which 
Mrs. Adair kept always around 
her, summer and winter alike, with 
the wilful perseverance of a caprice. 
Ichabod was involuntarily reminded 
of Ianthe, and looked around 





but no, Catherine Adair was there 
alone. 

She lay half reclined on the sofa. 
Always pale, to-day her face had 
scarcely a trace of colour, and her 
large, roving, mobile eye, seemed 
unnaturally bright. 


dilated and 
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There was just a touch, a genuine 
one, of the tragedy queen in her 
appearance, and it was the union of 
this with high spirits and an in- 
imitable sense of humour that made 
her so admirable a burlesque 
actress. Her face was the mirror 
of her mind, and caught the image 
of every passing change. The life 
and transparency it lent to her 
countenance were most attractive, 
but significant to Ichabod of a 
thoroughly ill-regulated disposi- 
tion. 

Cool and stiff as an automaton, 
he took a seat opposite. He 
thought of the comedies in which 
gentlemen in a similar situation 
simplify matters by taking out 
their cheque books. The shortest 
way, no doubt, would be to produce 
his own, saying, “Name the 
amount, and hand me over Tony 
Sebright’s letter.” But Mrs. Adair’s 
extravagance was notorious, so, if 
nothing else withheld him, the fear 


lest she should be preposterous in 
her demands was enough. 

“T need not tell you it is for no 
business of my own that I intrude 


upon you to-day,” be began, 
plainly ; “I have come in the in- 
terest of my friend, Sebright.” 

“Did he send your” asked Mrs. 
Adair. 

“He did. Poor Tony, he is 
very, very young,” this regretfully, 
as if youth were a dangerous com- 
plaint, “very ignorant, and very 
much off his head.” 

“And you?” asked she 
quiringly. 

“T consider him in a measure 
under my protection. This is my 
only excuse for my interference in 
a matter which would otherwise 
not concern me at all. But as I, 
in an evil hour perhaps, undertook 
to act as his elder brother, I have 
thought it my duty to P 

Mrs. Adair had lifted two eyes, so 
frank and searching that, as they 
met his, Ichabod stopped short. 


in- 
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“To warn him against me,” she 
said, with emphasis, half rising, 
and falling by habit into what 
struck him as a rather dramatic 
attitude. 

“Pray calm yourself,” he said, 
ironically. 

“T am calm,” she retorted, pro- 
voked. 

“Indeed, you are not,” thought 
he; “the pupils of your eyes are 
contracted, wings of the nostrils 
raised, the respiration is hurried, 
all unmistakable signs of emotion, 
ask Darwin. If you were calm,” 
he resumed aloud, “ you would re- 
flect. Did I not accompany him 
here myself? Have I everchecked 
or prevented his visits to your 
house? Ask him.” 

“You ought to have done so, if 
you objected, as his—keeper.” + 

* But I never objected. To be 
frank, I don’t think there is any- 
thing more improving to a young 
fellow just entering society than a 
warm admiration for a woman of 
the world several years his senior. 
For instance, it forms his manners 
wonderfully.” 

“T understand,” said Mrs. Adair, 
provoked ; “and so when he has 
got his profit off the woman of the 
world, and quite finished forming 
his manners, he is to turn his back, 
to throw her away like a sucked 
orange. How noble, how chivalrous 
you are, you men of the world.” 

“We have our eyes open, that is 
all. It happens unfortunately that 
Tony, otherwise a promising boy 
enough, is absurdly imaginative. 
Where you or I would see, at least 
equal parts of good and evil, his 
lively fancy runs away with him 
till he falls in love with his own 
feelings, firmly believing them te 
have an objective reality.” 

“ What in the world is the man 
driving at?” thought poor Mrs. 
Adair, perplexed. “ Is he laughing 
at me?” Ichabod’s face was prob- 
lematical. ‘“ For heaven’s sake,” 
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said she, ‘come to the point and 
keep there.” 

“T am in his confidence,” 
Ichabod, “and know all.” 

“All? What?” she asked, 
ironically. “You know what he 
has written. You know what I 
have answered ? ” 

“You have answered? 
lated Ichabod in dismay. 

She pointed to a sealed letter 
lying on the table. “Just going 
to send it off, when you appeared.” 

“Just in time—what a mercy,” 
thought Ichabod. “Now to the 
point. I may take for granted, 
Mrs. Adair, that, with your wider 
experience ef men and things, you 
have a rather less wild and rose- 
coloured imagination than a youth 
of one-and-twenty. Looking thus 
at Tony, coolly, I might ask myself, 
what is his charm to you?’ 

“T have often asked myself,” 
she replied, again disconcerting 
him by her candour. “I have 
known, know now, dozens of men 
of whom you might say that Tony 
wasn’t worth their little finger. 
And yet, there is something in his 
youth, and freshness, high. spirits 
and frank nature, I do delight in. 
Ah, Mr. Ichabod,” she added with 
a smile, “there is a dreaded ‘ cer- 
tain age’ when we women, I think, 
begin to fall in love with youthful- 
ness for its own sake.” 

“ Don’t depreciate yourself,” said 
Ichabod, consolingly. ‘“ You saw 
more than that in Tony Sebright. 
You know that he was a gentleman 
by birth and education—that his 
position and prospects were excep- 
tionally good. But you know also 
of course that they are entirely de- 
pendent on the good pleasure of 
his father, the most hot-headed, 
narrow-minded and obstinate of 
country squires. He is fond of his 
son, but there are things for which 
he would never forgive him, and 
would certainly disinherit him on 
the spot. He has other children, and 
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Tony, luxuriously brought up as 
he is, would be thrown upon the 
world with the trifling sum of a 
hundred a year or so—which is all 
he can claim as his own. Or 
perhaps this was what you did not 
know.” 

Mrs. Adair was looking at him 
with suddenly roused indignation. 
But his impassible face puzzled 
her. He would have denied that 
there could be anything offensive 
to her in his tone and speech. She 
supposed she must have mistaken 
the spirit of it. 

“Ah, you are thinking of the 
terrible loss to him,” she exclaimed, 
suddenly. “Isee it all now. Of 
course, of course, you as his friend 
felt bound to lay all this before me 
in his interest. Forgive me—for- 
give me, Mr. Ichabod,” taking his 
hand, much to his dismay, and 
shaking it cordially. ‘“ Well—now 
you shall hear all.” 

“ She is going to cry,” thought 
Ichabod, distracted. ‘The corru- 
gators of her eyebrows are con- 
tracted ; her grief muscles are all 
in action.” But though visibly 
agitated she succeeded with an 
effort in controlling herself. “Tl 
be frank with you,” she said, for- 
getting that she had never been 
otherwise with anybody in her life. 
“The first time I saw young 
Sebright he seemed to me a mere 
boy, so I thought no more of him 
than of the Etonians that fill the 
stalls in the Christmas holidays. 
Very soon, though, it struck me 
that my boy was no butterfly, but 
only too deeply in earnest. Then 
I seriously tried to discourage him. 
But it did no good whatever, you 
know.» I had a strange liking for 
him too, Mr. Ichabod. I lovedand 
envied him his enjoyment of life, 
his easy, lighthearted ways; and 
when I found that all this was no 
mere pleasant gloss, as it generally 
is, but that beneath there lay a 
heart and nature of gold, I——” 
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She stopped as if before a confes- 
sion she was ashamed of. 

“I suppose you, too, have been in 
love in your life?” she said, smil- 
ing as Ichabod made a gesture of 
deprecation. “So had I; often. 
But this was something different 
—not deep, perhaps—so pure, sim- 
ple, spontaneous. It had a charm 
of its own. So I let the fancy 
come, enjoyed it, never troubled 
my head about what it was leading 
to. If ever it troubled me as it 
has done lately, I let myself dream 
on. Why should we not love out 
our life together, and I, leaving 
the stage, begin a new page of 
existence? I was full of this 
dream last night when Tony was 
here, and it was his letter that 
woke me this morning, by turning 
the dream to a reality. 

“The game’s up,” thought Icha- 
bod. 

“ And the first and best love of 
a generous heart, riches, ease, in- 
dependence, rest—all this is laid at 
my feet.” 

“And accepted by return of 
post,” put in Ichabod, hastily. 
“So now 

“No; here is my letter,’ she 
interrupted, throwing herself back 
on the sofa. “ Break the seal— 
you may read it.” 

“‘ What, you refused ?” exclaimed 
Ichabod, so inexpressibly relieved 
that he forgot to obey. “It is for 
me now to beg your pardon for 
having thought so low of your 
judgment. Of course, of course, 
not even wealth could make up to 
you for that freedom and excite- 
ment which must have become 
necessaries of life to you.” 

“Lord, man, what will you say 
next?” exclaimed Mrs. Adair, dis- 
tractedly. ‘“ Haven’t I had free- 
dom till I’m sick of it? IvowI'd 
be willing to serve for a change. 
But it was a queen Tony Sebright 
wanted and looked for in me. 
And as for leaving the stage, 
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that would be my choice, not 
his.” 

“Then why, in the name of 
reason, did you refuse what you 
thought such a good offer?” asked 
Ichabod incredulously. 

“ Because I felt that in accept- 
ing I should be playing on his 
inexperience, and that he was too 
young to have any idea of the 
sacrifice he was making. Oh, I’ve 
seen such marriages, plenty of 
them, and know how the man is 
always the loser. Tony has more 
to win or to lose now than I in the 
world. Then there was his fortune 
—that was another reason.” 

“For or against ?”’ 

“ Against, against! I knew the 
whole world would say I married 
him only for his money, and do 
their best to instil the suspicion 
into his mind-—succeed, perhaps. 
But, above all, I said to myself 
that my feeling for him, real and true 
as it was, could never be afair return 
for his; and that there are many 
things in my past life he knows 
nothing about, and which, though 
I don’t repent them, might come 
between us. So this was enough, 
and without any suspicion of the 
loss of fortune you say I should 
inflict upon him besides, I wrote. 
I insist upon your reading the 
letter.” He complied. 

“Have I been too weak?” she 
asked anxiously. ‘You see I forbid 
him to come here before I leave. 
In a few days I start for the pro- 
vinces, and shall be out of his sight 
at all events,” she added with a 
half sigh, “for many months.” 

Ichabod mused. The matter 
was taking a new turn. “The 
fact is,” he said gravely, “ the fas- 
cination you have been practising 
on Tony is turning him as fast as 
possible into an idle, morbid, use- 
less member of society. We shall 
have him pining away like a girl, 
unless the spell can somehow be 
roughly broken. Your letter will 
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not do that, I fear—only add des- 
pair to his other distractions.” 

“* What can I do?” she asked. 

“As you do not intend to marry 
him, I do not see how it can gratify 
or benefit- you to be the cause of his 
ruin.” 

“ Ruin, don’t say that!” she ex- 
claimed, startled. ‘“ And yet you 
may be right. His is a strange 
nature. But I swear he never shall 
be by me. I’d do anything—only 
who can say what?” 

“‘ T—if you’ll let me,” said Icha- 
bod, who was getting impatient. 
“Let me be the bearer of that 
letter.” 

She looked up inquiringly. 

““T mean,” he pursued, remorse- 
lessly, “ once let Tony suspect that 
your decision has been prompted 
by—what I have just hinted as to 
his dependent position—it will 
knock more romance out of him 
than twenty refusals.” 

“ Never,” she exclaimed indig- 
nantly. ‘What a monstrous pro- 
posal. I wouldn’t for the world 
that he should think so falsely, so 
meanly of me for a moment.” 

“ Quite so,” said Ichabod, coolly, 
aud yet you are sincere in wishing 
for his cure. Am I to believe 
it, pray, when you reject, as I 
knew you would, the best and only 
remedy?” 

Mrs. Adair was silent. To her 
his logic seemed inexorable, un- 
answerable. At last she spoke 
slowly, in a strained, altered voice : 
“ Well, then, if it must be so. Poor 
boy, if his infatuation is all that 
you say, it certainly might spoil the 
best part of his life; and 1 won’t 
have that. Give me the letter.” 

She began to write another, 
trying how cold and matter-of-fact 
and unresponsive she could be. 

“You are quite right,” she said, 
looking up presently, “to say no 
sacrifice on my part ought to be 
too great if it is to set him free.” 

Ichabod had no recollection of 
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having said anything of the sort. 
She was attributing the generous 
comments of her own mind to 
him. 

“For,” she added, “as it was my 
weakness that led me to give him 
hopes in the first place, I deserve 
to suffer for it now. What can it 
matter any more what opinion he 
holds of me? The worse it is, the 
better for him, I suppose. There, 
that will do.” 

She handed the letter to him. 
As for his rather sarcastic com- 
ments and congratulations, she did 
not hear them or take them in— 
mentally tired out by the conflict. 
Ichabod did not long waste his 
breath ; he had won his point, and 
left her, bearing with him his 
news and his letter. 

Tony was well nigh stunned 
when they fell upon him—so crude 
a dismissal—those lines so strange 
and cold. Young and in love 
though he was, he felt acutely that 
he had made a fool of himself. Life 
had seemed so transparent and 
straightforward to him. There 
were forces at work he could not or 
did not like to see, but which had 
left him suddenly blind and astray. 
It was a rude shock to his young 
optimism—one of those ordeals 
that put the worth of a mental 
temperament to the test. 

It is to be feared that neither 
Mrs. Adair nor Mr. Sebright closed 
their eyes much that night. Icha- 
bod, on the contrary, tired out by 
his exertions in playing shuttle- 
cock between two emotional battle- 
dores, went early to bed and slept 
profoundly. 


Cuapter IX. 


WHEN a young spirit feels sud- 
denly and for the first time that it 
has lost its way and its bearing, 
in the maze of life, then is the 
moment for the true or false 
prophet to step in and give it a 
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new bias. The present was Icha- 
bod’s opportunity and he took care 
to improve it. 

In three months a curious meta- 
morphosis had crept over Tony 
Sebright. How far the change 
was due to a lost love, and how far 
to philosophy, was a question the 
philosopher never attempted to 
settle exactly. That the feeling of 
disappointment should somehow in 
a few weeks have worked the 


change Wisdom might have 
preached and reasoned years for, 
and perhaps, after all, have 


preached and reasoned in vain, was 
the fact there would have been 
no blinking, and which it was 
mortifying to have to contem- 
plate. 

So much at least was both certain 
and agreeable, that Tony had 
changed and cooled down beyond 
what could have been hoped. 
Honey and wine had turned em- 
phatically to gall and vinegar, and 
no sentiments could be too pessi- 
mistic for the youth’s willing ears. 
Indeed, in his indignant rejection 
of all rose-coloured pictures and 
theories of existence, in his bitter 
depreciation of the world and men, 
Tony now threw his preceptor into 
the shade, and he would frequently 
rail against all things mortal with 
a passionate energy disapproved 
of by Ichabod, who pointed out 
to him that it was preposterous to 
assign so much importance to what 
in the same breath he scouted as 
wretched toys. Still, too much 
rancour, if an error, was on the 
safe side. 

Tony had flung himself into his 
studies again, for distraction’s sake, 
but with nothing of the old relish. 
He flung himself into a good deal 
of wild gaiety, too, for the same 
reason—and with the same result. 
Mrs. Adair had vanished into the 
mysteries of a provincial town. 
Whenever he spoke of her it was 
coolly and soberly, without bravado, 
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but with a light irony which was 
significant. 

The utterances of past pessimists 
now struck a chord within him they 
could not find before. Tony even 
tried his hand on their themes him- 
self, this time in good earnest. But 
a tell-tale fervour would break 
through all his effusions. Whether 
the song were of spring birds or 
withered leaves, of a rose or a 
canker, this was thesame. An under- 
current of passionate vitality made 
itself felt, even when he was most 
vehement— by insisting on the 
triumphs of decay ; and he could 
not speak of cold ashes without a 
fire that betrayed the unquench- 
able spark beneath. 

The change was real and wide, 
though. The gushing, confiding, 
Utopian temper was gone, gone for 
good. As go it must in those who 
will rub shoulders with the world. 
Three months in his present 
frame had opened his eyes to much 
that is. Together with the con- 
sciousness that life is no garden of 
Eden, came that readiness to realise 
the evils, which is such an utterly 
different thing from mere lip belief 
in their existence. We knew by 
heart already, in the nursery, that 
the worldis corrupt —but ourfriends 
and ourselves excepted, of course ; 
we were the salt. To see, or feel, 
or suspect corruption there, is what 
staggers the strong, and fells all 
but the strongest. : 

For Tony, the awakening was a 
crisis that left him for the time like 
a ship without a helm. It might 
rest with Ichabod whether this 
bitterness of spirit were to be a 
passivg phase or a lasting mould 
that should harden and fix beyond 
alteration the outlines of a character 
to come. 

So passed the spring. By the 
end of it Ichabod said to himself 
that he was sure of his satellite. 
True, Tony had signed no bond, 
no contract, bartering himself away 
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—and probably still flattered him- 
self that his soul was his own. 
Whereas Ichabod wanted it, and 
had determined it should be his, 
and his by free gift from the 
owner. 

“Tony,” said he, as they were 
smoking their cigars together one 
heavy June evening, “what do you 
mean to do with yourself this year, 
during the Long? ” 

Tony shrugged his shoulders. 
““What does everybody else do? 
Conjugate the verb ‘to be bored,’ 
I suppose.” 

“ Well, where, may I ask, do you 
propose to carry on that amuse- 
ment this summer ?” 

“ One place is as good as another 
for that.” 

“Even home?” asked Ichabod, 
incredulously. 

Tony shrank a little at the word. 
A strong aversion to that place 
of sweetness — Home —was one 
of the symptoms of his present 
mood. 

“ T told you before, I think,” re- 
sumed Ichabod, “that I had made 
my plans for going down to lecture 
in the southern counties for a month 
or six weeks during the vacation. 
Will you come with me?’ Perhaps 
if we conjugate that verb together 
we may find it rather less monoto- 
nous. 

Tony caught at the idea with 
characteristic impetuosity. “ Yes; 
let me go. I'll be your bottle- 
holder. No, that’s not the word. 
But what do they call a second on 
a platform? Somebody or other 


you must have. If you take me 


I'll promise to do my very best in 
that modest capacity.” 

Ichabod — smiled. “ Agreed,” 
said he, “My arrangements are 
already nearly completed. I have 
chalked out my. route, made my 
selection of towns, and, as you say, 
I only want a second. .. .” 

“ And I only want a principal,” 
interrupted Tony, laughing care- 
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lessly. “So there; we shall suit 
like mustard and cress.” 

Anything in the shape of dis- 
traction was welcome to him just 
then, and especially when it 
afforded besides a most plausible 
excuse for keeping away from 
his family, whom he loved, but 
whose affectionate observation he 
dreaded just then, as a mad dog 
shrinks from cold water. 

The scheme and its details were 
soon settled. Ichabod had written 
to engage the various lecture rooms 
for successive dates leaving a mar- 
gin for encore or other accidents. 

Early one morning towards the 
end of June they set off. Tony, 
for the first time since many 
months, seemed in positively high 
spirits. It was easy for Ichabod 
or anyone else to see, however, 
that they were of a spurious kind, 
springing entirely from a nervous 
restlessness that must vent itself 
somehow. Ichabod could have 
wished it would do so in any other 
way but incessant talk and 
laughter. He bantered him about 
it as they stood waiting for the 
train on the platform, wondered if 
he would ever drop those boyish 
ways, and asked if he thought his 
present deportment was exactly 
becoming to the companion of a 
Professor of the Nihilistic School. 

“T must laugh,” said Tony, “ it 
strikes me as so whimsical that 
you and I, Ichabod, a couple of 
philosophers as you say, should be 
starting off in this random way to 
seek our fortunes like any two 
knights errant or strolling players. 
I count upon coming in for some 
sensational adventures.” 

“Pray speak for yourself,” said 
Ichabod with a shudder. “We 
have to thank romances for the 
false charm and associations they 
have given to that word “ad- 
venture,” which ought to sug- 
gest nothing but what it really 
amounts to. It should stand 
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for being yarotted, or swindled, 
or. ” 





He stopped short on finding 
himself taking off his hat to a 
young lady, who, accompanied by 
an elderly gentleman, her father 
= just arrived on the 
platform. 

“Who is that beautiful girl?” 
asked Tony, in an _ altered 
voice. 

“Somebody I met at an evening 
pr long ago,” returned Ichabod 
carelessly. “Come.” The train 
was on the point of starting when 
Tony made a dash for the carriage 
which the two other travellers had 
just entered. Ichabod restrained 
him foreibly, and carried him off 
into an empty compartment. 

Then Tony repeated his question 
with eagerness: “ That is a face to 
dream of. What is her name?” 

“Tanthe Lee.” 

“A name to dream of, too,” he 
replied ; then, relapsing into a flip- 
pant manner now pretty habitual 
with him, “it reminds one of 
Byron, Shelley, and all that’s 
wicked and delightful.” 

“ Nonsense,” said Ichabod impa- 
tiently. “ Now is there anything in 
society more ridiculous than the 
influence we allow to such an 
arbitrary and unmeaning thing as 
a name? That one should be 
good as a start in life, and another 
a disadvantage for its possessor to 
overcome, is as senseless as it is 
unfair. Yet I know of instances 
where a name has most materially 
affected a man’s career.” 

“Oh, so do I,” broke in Tony, 
“TI know a bishop who told me 
once he never had been able to say 
the Lord’s Prayer with perfect 
comfort because he could not for- 
give his godfathers and god- 
mothers their trespass against him 
in naming him Samuel. Still, as 
one must have a name before one 
is old enough to choose, and, as 
tastes differ, a fellow must take 
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his chance in the lottery, and make 
the best of it.” 

** Not at all,” said Ichabod. “ It 
would be easy to substitute for 
names that, by their sonority or 
harshness or associations, pre- 
possess or prejudice us against 
the bearer, certain combinations of 
numerals and letters of the alpha- 
bet—signs that have no associa- 
tions, pleasant or unpleasant, con- 
nected with them.” 

“ What, on the same principle as 
they distinguish the streets of New 
York?” asked Tony. “I stick to 
it, however, that such a name as 
Ianthe would be a sad loss to your 
new vocabulary.” 

Ichabod assured him that it was 
merely the proportion of vowels to 
consonants that pleasingly tickled 


his ear. The dispute seemed to 
beguile the way to Newbern- 
on-Stour, their first halting 
place 


As they alighted, Tony cast a 
sharp look round, hoping, as 
he openly confessed to Ichabod, 
that the young lady with the 
fortunate name would alight also, 
as she was bound in all romance to 
do, and prove the first page of an 
adventure. But no, the train 
rolled on, leaving the two friends 
alone on the platform. 

They had arrived in the middle 
of a violent thunderstorm. How- 
ever, no sooner had they taken 
their rooms in the Fleur de Lis, 
the nearest inn, than Ichabod, in 
spite of the downpour, determined 
to go off to see the hall in which 
he was that night tolecture. Tony 
made no objection. He liked to 
be on the move. Luckily the High 
Street was not far off. As they 
approached the Rooms they saw a 
large crowd already assembled at 
the doors. Men, women, and 
children, regardless of the torrents 
from above and the mud under 
foot, stood there huddled under 
soaked and dripping umbrellas, 
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bearing all with fortitude and good 
humour. 

“ Hullo, here’s an audience wait- 
ing for you already,” said Tony, 
surprised.- “Ichabod, I congratu- 
late you; your fame seems to have 
preceded you to Newbern-on- 
Stour.” 

“It’s not four o’clock yet—and 
the lecture was to begin at seven. 
What an impatient set. It looks 
to me almost as if the country 
towns were beginning to wake up 
and wanted to keep pace with the 
times.” 

The doors were opened at this 
moment, and the crowd made with 
one rush for the Hall. Ichabod 
and Tony followed leisurely behind. 
An official in the passage asked for 
their tickets ; Ichabod tendered his 
eard. The man stared at him. 

“T am the lecturer,” said Icha- 
bod, surprised. 

“ Lecture !—Oh, but that comes 
later; seven o’clock, I think. You 
ean’t get into the room while the 
coneert’s going on.” 

“Concert ! What concert ?” 

“ Look, look!” said Tony, point- 
ing to a placard printed, alas, with 
letters four times the size of those 
on the posters announcing the 
lecture. ‘‘ Don’t you see? Signor 
Bartolomeo’s violin recital,—the 
famous player, you know, of course. 
What a lucky thing; it has been 
the wish of my life to hear that 
man, and I never had the chance 
till now. Do let us go in.” 

Carried along by the pushing 
crowd and Tony’s impetuosity, 
Ichabod yielded with a shrug, put 
down his fee, and passed into the 
Hall. In five minutes more the 
room was crammed. 

“ All this for one man, and he a 
fiddler,” was Ichabod’s comment 
as they took their places. There 
was clearly work for positivism to 
do in Newbern-on-Stour. 

Signor Bartolomeo was a 
stranger there, though by name 
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well known all over musical 
Europe. When first he appeared 
on the platform the applause was 
guarded; the Newbernians plumed 
themselves on their musical taste, 
and would take no performer on 
trust, though he came with testi- 
monials from St. Cecilia herself. 
They liked of all things to be able 
to say, “‘ The celebrated So-and-So 
came down from London, but we 
didn’t think much of him here.” 

Bartolomeo was a small man—a 
mere apology for a figure joined to 
the most significant face imagin- 
able. It was pre-eminently the 
musician’s face. Two dreamy, 
abstracted, sunken eyes lit up a 
pallid complexion, heightened by 
contrast with his lank hair, coal- 
black still, though his youth was 
past, and wire-drawn features, not 
without the necessary dash of the 
type of the “ chosen race.” 

A strange picture. The power 
and charm of the countenance lay 
in a deep-seated expression of 
composure, rare, and that bids fair 
soon to become extinct in this age 
of unrest, but which it is the 
special privilege of great artists to 
retain. It has its source in such 
an absolute consciousness of 
superior powers, as both frees the 
spirit from slavery to the opinions 
of individuals, and raises it above 
false conceit. 

From the first few moments after 
he lifted his bow, Bartolomeo’s 
triumph was inevitable. Newbern- 
on-Stour must this time submit to 
echo the London verdict. 

With all his execution, which was 
prodigious, Bartolomeo never split 
on the rock that it offers, nor 
seemed to forget for a single bar 
that his instrument, with all its 
resources, was but of worth as a 
means of expression of the soul. 
He was an unequal performer, pay- 
ing thus the penalty of his peculiar 
highly strung nervous tempera- 
ment, which, on the other hand, in 
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itself empowered him in his highest 
flights to surpass all his rivals. 

Tony was listening with that 
rare pleasure which can never be- 
come common, which the spectacle 
of genius gives—genius that holds 
the key of a new world, and unlocks 
it to show to some of us a glimpse 
of the promised land. 

“Catgut and varnish, oh, the 
mighty powers!” muttered Ichabod, 
with ineffable contempt, in his com- 
panion’s ear, as he looked round 
and watched the sea of heads, 
kempt and unkempt, young and 
old, male and female, all alike 
intent on the violinist’s chords. 

It was certainly a puzzle for 
those who assert—either to boast 
or complain of it—that material 
well being is all in all, to explain 
away how so much discomfort 
nowadays, heat, crush, and fatigue, 
should be so cheerfully borne by so 
matter-of-fact a crowd, borne as if 
scarcely felt for the sake of a 
chaconne and a few fantasias. 

Ichabod rejoiced when the spec- 
tacle was over and the crowd, 
become commonplace again to 
them, went their ways. 

“There’s an end to Signor 
Bartolomeo’s reign,” he said with 
relief as they got into the street. 
“Take away his fiddle, and what 
remains? A dull nonentity.” 

“Oh, impossible,” replied Tony 
vehemently ; “ there is genius in his 
face. I dare say it could never 
have come out except in music, for 
those intensely impressionable and 
sensitive men are always so self- 
conscious and so shy that they 
won't give us the benefit of their 
thoughts and ideas in plain words. 
There is just one way in which they 
can express themselves—indirectly 
and fully, too—that is music. 
They will speak out through a song 
or an instrument, and then, and 
only then, it seems they do them- 
selves full justice.” 

“Upon my word, Tony,” said 
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Ichabod, surprised, “ you express 
yourself uncommonly well and 
fluently. I begin to have hopes 
that my second may, before long, 
do credit to his principal. But, 
unluckily for your argument, all 
musical enthusiasm is, strictly 
speaking, an absurdity. There is 
no such thing as absolute harmony 
or discord. It is all a mere fashion, 
different in different times and 
places. You adore Beethoven and 
Mozart. The South Sea Islanders 
you will find prefer the tom-tom. 
So the Highlander’s bagpipe and 
the best-trained orchestra are on a 
par. It is we who create the dif- 
ference.” 

The Fleur de Lis stood almost 
out of the town; a quiet, old- 
fashioned little inn, well known to 
shrewd visitors at Newbern-on- 
Stour. But the two travellers had 
the coffee-room to themselves that 
evening, and presently the land- 
lord, a stout, pompous - looking 
Anglo-Saxon, came in to see that 
they were comfortable. Tony, 
whose light, easy-going manner 
was exactly the same to men of all 
ranks, and like a cap that fits every- 
body, pleased all equally well, 
soon made him talk. Unluckily 
for Ichabod, the conversation had 
been started on the subject of Bar- 
tolomeo, who also, it appeared, was 
staying at the Fleur de Lis. Of 
him mine host was telling all the 
most marvellous stories, all in the 
most matter-of-fact manner. How 
his talent had showed itself in his 
infancy, and been carefully fostered 
by his father, who, however, kept 
his prodigy out of sight till the age 
of seventeen, when he brought him 
out with such a blaze, that two 
eminent violinists went and com- 
mitted suicide directly. How, later 
in his career, a foreign lady fell in 
love with him, and would have 
married him, but Bartolomeo, 
finding he would have then to for- 
sake his artistic life, forsook the 
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lady instead, and was much perse- 
cuted by certain high personages 
in consequence, till he was forced 
at last to fly the country. How 
the most fabulous sums had passed 
through his hands, and gone no one 
knew whither, for he lived quietly 
and frugally. 

“T knew his could not have been 
« commonplace life,’ said Tony, 
triumphantly, and asked if the 
landlord himself had been to the 
concert. Not he. For his part 
he had no patience with music. 
He supposed it must have some 
use, or it wouldn’t go on; but what 
that was, he had never been able 
to discover,—unless it were to keep 
women and children quiet. 

Here Ichabod stepped in. “ Ov 
diable la philosophie va telle se 
nicher?” thought he, and began to 
catechise him about the intellectual 
status of the town he proposed to 
edify —its educational, scientific, 
and literary institutions, receiving 
in return clear and sensible an- 
swers. 

“ But now, as to the general pro- 
duct of all these,” he asked, in 
conclusion. “On what does your 
city of Newbern-on-Stour to-day 
rest its chief claim to distinction ? ” 

“ Bacon, sir,” replied the host, 
solemnly, “ which it sends to all 
parts of the country.” 

“Intellectual products,” cor- 
rected Ichabod, forcing a smile, 
while Tony was exploding with 
laughter behind him. “Say, re- 
markable men of discovery and re- 
search.” 

The landlord reflected, but 
seemed at fault. He believed, 
however, he said, that Newbern had 
produced a law lord, two bishops, 
and a Royal Academician, all in 
one generation, and with that he 
personally seemed quite content. 
Ichabod thought it was as well 
on the whole that he had selected 
the most elementary of his lectures 
for delivering that night. His 
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“Moral Mechanics” were, perhaps, 
a trifle too far ahead of Newbern- 
on-Stour even to astonish its 
natives, to any purpose. 

The storm had passed off. Icha- 
bod and Tony found a fair sprink- 
ling of people in the hall. “ Free 
admission,” observed Ichabod, 
“always secures a certain attend- 
ance, even at a lecture—first, from 
hobbledehoys of the middle classes, 
who welcome any excuse for spend- 
ing an evening away from home, 
when it costs nothing; and, 
secondly, from those spinsters of 
limited incomes who haunt meet- 
ings, conversaziones, recitals, and 
such mild and cheap amusements.” 

The lecture, which was about as 
discreet as a bomb, and which the 
half-developed minds of the audi- 
ence were about as capable of assi- 
milating to their good as a child 
might be a bottle of brandy, was 
listened to with attention and ad- 
miration, both quite as deep and 
sincere as Caliban’s respect for 
Trinculo. 

Ichabod, whose contempt for 
people who could not understand 
him was so profound that he never 
cared even to count how many such 
souls the Juggernaut car of his 
eloquence might squash on its way, 
had singled out from the crowd 
a face he seemed to recognise—an 
educated face, and the only one 
there, he thought. So at this gen- 
tleman he chose to speak the whole 
of his lecture, ignoring the “ resi- 
due,” as sheer intellectual canaille. 

Not till the conclusion could he 
put a name to the face so familiar. 
Then he remembered his old tutor 
at school, who now held, as he had 
heard, a living in this town, and 
who was pretty well known in the 
literary world as a clever, rather 
eclectic writer, and singularly 
liberal-minded for a man of his 
class. 

The lecture over, the clergyman 
remained in the hall, and Ichabod, 
28 
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perceiving he, too, was remem- 
bered, went up to speak to 
him. 

“How is this?” said Ichabod, 
jestingly, as they shook hands. 
“Our positions are reversed to- 
night, and I find myself lecturing 
you.” 

“T foresaw that they would be, 
long ago,” he replied, “and, in- 
deed, perhaps, things were not so 
different, when you were my pupil, 
as they seemed.” 

“You are right,” said Ichabod, 
drily, “the gap between us was the 
same then as now.” 

“ But I see you have advanced 
since then, Mr. Ichabod,” he re- 
plied, ironically, still with the half- 
pitying look his pupil remembered 
of old. 

“JT should hope so,” returned 
Ichabod, in the same tone. “ Boys’ 
minds are forced to swallow so 
much which, when men, they are 
happily free to reject.” 

“You have carried on the rejec- 
tion process so far that your mind 
must now be a curious study— 
empty, swept and garnished.” 

“Certainly,” retorted Ichabod, 
“JT am not one of those who suc- 
ceed in squaring belief in Darwin 
and Huxley with the doctrines of 
the Athanasian creed; and whose 
minds to me, I confess, present a 
very curious study indeed—all the 
most opposite and contradictory 
opinions there dwelling together in 
unity.” 

The clergyman coloured slightly 
at the taunt. “I could scarcely 
flatter myself,” he replied, mildly, 
“that anything I might say would 
have more effect on my ex-scholar 
now than fifteen years ago. In- 
fluence, to move you, must come 
from some other quarter. But,” 
and his eye rested on Tony with 
the solicitude natural to a man 
who has long made young people 
his study and care, “ Who is that 
young fellow you have with you?” 
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“Sebright his name is; a friend 
of mine.” 

“ Your scholar, eh ?” 

Ichabod bowed assent. The 
clergyman was still looking at the 
boy, whose striking appearance 
seldom failed to inspire quick in- 
terest—“ You mean to form him, I 
suppose, upon your principles.” 

“T mean to try,” said Ichabod. 

“And you expect to succeed,— 
better than I and my principles 
succeeded with your” 

“Truth,” said Ichabod, frigidly, 
“is generally supposed to be more 
efficient than fiction.” 

“Thank you for reminding me,” 
returned his preceptor, with another 
look at Tony. “Sodo your worst, 
Mr. Ichabod,” he added with a sad 
smile. “Certainly truth wins the 
day—but sometimes across the 
dead bodies and souls of those who 
go astray in their search.” 

They parted. Satisfied at having 
got the best of this little unpre- 
meditated passage of arms, 
Ichabod joined Tony and returned 
to the inn. Tony’s first question 
was after Bartolomeo. He had 
come in early, ordered a meagre 
supper and shut himself up in his 
room, said the landlord, who had 
clearly but a low opinion of the 
great tone-poet, as a lodger; and 
he went on talking in a rather 
rambling manner about the use- 
lessness of art in general and the ex- 
travagant rate at which it was paid. 

Personally, he disapproved of its 
culture altogether,—of everything 
in fact that was not useful. Such 
phrases were better than music in 
Ichabod’s ears, and he soon dis- 
covered that his host was at one 
with him on many points. “ Here,” 
he meditated, “I have turned up 
a man and a brother positivist. 
What does it matter where he is 
in the social scale, or how old a 
coat he wears? There is, or ought 
to be, a freemasonry between all 
utilitarians.” 
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So when presently mine host 
asked if the gentlemen would like 
to go and smoke in his garden, 
Ichabod pressed him to join them. 
He consented, confessing he was 
always glad of an excuse for doing 
the honours of his little domain, of 
which he was very proud. 

“What do they mostly grow 
down here?” asked Ichabod. “ Is 
it a good potato soil? ” 

“Potatoes?” he repeated in- 
differently, “ Ah, yes, I’ve a piece 
of ground behind the yard where 
the pigs are kept, where I do grow 
a little stock. But Lord, I’ve 
better than that to show you!” 

From a door at the back of the 
inn, he led them out through a 
light shrubbery that screened off 
the garden. 

“Now I’ve neither wife nor child, 
gentlemen,” quoth the host with 
solemnity; “but when so be that 
the neighbours pity me for it, till I 
almost set to pity myself, I’ve got 
but to walk in here to feel how Iam 
twice as well off as they, and that I 
wouldn’t change, not with one of 
them. Every square foot of this 
garden has been worked out with 
my own hands; and the gentle- 
folks from miles round come and 
ask me to let them see it, that they 
may take a lesson for their own.” 

Ichabod began to suspect the 
truth. So much for his utilitarian 
innkeeper—he was a fanatic like 
everybody else—a fanatic in horti- 
culture! The solitary man found 
an outlet for his tender affections 
in his garden. He spared neither 
trouble nor money for his caprice, 
and found an ample reward in the 
pleasure of success. 

The garden was a long piece of 
ground, and inclosed by a brick 
wall high enough to shut out 
the surrounding fields, overgrown 
with ferns, moss, lichen, and 
creepers. The space within was 
a veritable fairy grove of flower- 
ing plants, jessamine, clematis, 
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and passion- flowers. The air 
was full of the fragrance of 
mignonette, sweet peas, pinks, and 
honeysuckles. At the farthest 
point from the house stood an old 
stone bench, and behind rose the 
jet of a quaint little fountain. 
The triv seated themselves there to 
smoke. The moon was as bright 
as day, and lit up the bower of 
bloom before them. Suddenly 
Ichabod broke the silence. 

“Have you ever calculated the 
quantity of vegetables it would be 
possible to grow on this piece of 
ground? Take potatoes, the crop 
that yields the maximum amount 
of human food, do you know how 
many families the produce of this 
allotment would support ?” 

“No, nor care to,” the owner 
replied shortly, puffing at his pipe ; 
“let other folks grow what they 
please. So may I, I suppose.” 

“T don’t dispute your liberty,” 
said Ichabod, smoothly, “I only 
wonder at your choice, considering 
what you said just now about your 
preference for useful things. Vege- 
tables yield an amount of nutrition 
the nation could not do without; 
but the world might go on well 
enough without flowers.” 

“Go on eating, drinking, and 
dozing, I daresay,’ returned the 
gardener. “So do my pigs. I 
wouldn’t give a rotten bulb for a 
world without flowers. Why the 
first man that ever was, was placed 
in a garden. But perhaps you'll 
go for to say there was no flowers 
in Eden,—all vegetables, sir ?” 

“Tl not dispute with you about 
Eden and Adam, my friend,” re- 
turned Ichabod, amused, “ better 
keep to England. This weakness 
for flowers is a national folly, not 
to say vice; and in these days, of 
all others, it has become a positive 
epidemic both among the upper and 
lower classes.” 

“They are a force in the world 
like other things, surely,” said 
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Tony, “Goethe talks of the different 
feelings excited in us by different 
flowers.” 

“ Morbid fancy,” returned Icha- 
bod, quietly ; “their office is simply 
to absorb the poisonous carbonic 
acid gas, and that an artichoke will 
do as well as a Gloire de Dijon.” 

“T don’t know where you're 
driving to, gentlemen,” remarked 
the host, “but if they ain’t the 
sweetest, prettiest, purest things 
alive, may I never see my musk 
roses in bloom again.” 

“They have that character,” 
said Ichabod, “but like other 
things, if anybody were to inquire 
into their right to it, they would 
lose it quickly enough. You spend 
your labour and your capital, and 
plenty of both,and forwhat? The 
uselessness of flowers is too obvious 
to need comment—but those who 
prate of them as the sweet, pure, 
and beneficent gifts of Nature 
should recollect that the deadly 
nightshade grows side by side with 
the primrose and anemone, the 
henbane and monkshood in the 
same copse with the honeysuckle. 
Of the gorgeous tropical flora, many 
are even dangerous to touch. And 
it is from the “ pure and sweet” 
petals of these that the most 

isonous juices are distilled. For 
ert species the only rational 
feeling would be indifference. 
There was some sense, though, in 
the lotus worship of the Egyptians. 
The plant was invaluable in their 
kitchens, and for other useful pur- 
poses. But what shall we say of 
the tulip-worship of the Dutch, or 
of the rose-worship of a matter-of- 
fact Englishman like yourself ? 
Nay— put flowers with Signor 
Bartolomeo’s fiddle sticks and 
strings.” 
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“Amen,” sighed Tony in- 
audibly—as no answer came from 
mine host, who, it is to be 
feared, was not listening. Smoking 
furiously, he feasted his eyes upon 
his private paradise, dwelling on 
each of his pet plants in turn with 
a look of parental solicitude almost 
pathetic. Tony for the moment let 
himself fall a slave to the senses 
of sight and smell. 

The fragrance of the flowers, the 
moonlight, the monotonous plash 
of the fountain had taken him off 
into some distant dreamland, some 
garden, late of the Hesperides, now 
rather of Persephone, and where 
he was trying to grow poppies and 
asphodels in the dark instead of 
roses and golden apples in the 
sunshine. But it was dreamland 
still, with dreamland’s privilege of 
preternatural beauty. 

Suddenly, through the open 
lattice of one of the upper 
windows of the inn, there broke 
the sounds of a violin. Barto- 
lomeo playing an impromptu to 
himself. The mellow tones, soft- 
ened by distance, floated idly 
through the warm evening air to 
the listeners in the garden. The 
strange sweetness of the melody, 
the power and passion of the 
player, mingling with the fairy 
scene, overcame the stolid host 
himself, He took his pipe out of 
his mouth and held his breath to 
listen. 

Only Ichabod remained un- 
moved. He had picked up a 
flower and was pulling it to pieces 
mechanically, and Tony heard him 
repeating to himself— 


Each morn a thousand roses brings, you 


Bay ; 
Yes ; but where lives the rose of yester- 
day ? 


(To be continued.) 
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In the September number of the 
North American Review is an article 
entitled “The Genius of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne,” which possesses a 
peculiar interest for all admirers of 
that genius, being written by one 
who dwells content in the opposite 
pole of mind. It requires some 
effort, at first, to convince oneself 
that there is before one an elabo- 
rate critique upon Hawthorne 
written by so unlikely a person as 
Anthony Trollope. But the result 
of this strange combination is par- 
ticularly instructive. Trollope has 
made a noteworthy attempt to un- 
derstand and admire Hawthorne, 
and in so doing has afforded a 
charming illustration of the fact 
that between the realist and the 
idealist there is a great gulf fixed, 
which the former can no wise cross 
unless he learn to fly. 

Mr. Trollope is very anxious to 
make us clearly understand, at 
starting, that he and Hawthorne 
were great admirers each of the 
other. Mr. Trollope appreciates 
the “ Marble Faun” because, or in 
spite, of its being so unlike any- 
thing which he could himself have 
produced; while he acquaints us 
also with Hawthorne’s feelings 
towards himself, which are thus 
expressed in his own words, in a 
quotation from a letter to a 
friend :— 

“It is odd enough that my own 
individual taste is for quite another 
class of novels than those which 
I myself am able to write. If I 
were to meet with such books as 
these by another writer, I don’t 


believe I should be able to get 
through them. Have you ever read 
the novels of Anthony Trollope? 
They precisely suit my taste; solid 
and substantial, written on strength 
of beef and through the inspiration 
of ale, and just as real as if some 
giant had hewn a great lump out 
of the earth, and put it under a 
glass case, with all its inhabitants 
going about their daily business 
and not suspecting that they were 
made a show of.” Mr. Trollope 
seems inclined to accept this as 
a kind of praise given by one artist 
to another of a different order. 
Truth to tell, we see little but the 
amused interest and humorous re- 
gard of an ideal artist for a worker 
in earthen pots. Mr. Trollope does 
not seem to suspect that his work 
may stand in the same relation to 
the intense imagination of Haw- 
thorne, as the veriest trash to the 
tired thinker, to whom it some- 
times affords the relief of cessation 
of thought. What is a work of art ? 
Is it solid and substantial, as if 
some giant had hewn a great lump 
out of the earth? The author of 
The Gay Science, apropos of this 
question of realism or idealism, 
says: “It may appear absurd to 
speak of the unknown as the 
domain of art, and to describe the 
artist as communicating to the 
world, through his works, a secret 
that he and it will never unravel ; 
yet there is a common phrase 
which, if we consider it well, 
may help to render this paradox 
less difficult of belief. Montes- 
quieu has a profound sentence at 
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which I have often wondered : ‘ Si 
notre dme n’avait point été unie au 
corps, elle aurait connu; mais il y a 
apparence quelle auwrait aimé ce 
quelle aurait connu: a présent nous 
n’aimons presque que ce que nous ne 
connaissons pas. I have often 
wondered by what process of 
thought a man of the last century 
arrived at such a conclusion. It 
scarcely fits into the thinking of 
his time ; and I imagine he must 
have worked it out of the phrase— 
je ne sais quoi. It was in the last 
century a commonplace of French 
criticism and conversation that 
what is most lovely, most attrac- 
tive, in man, in nature, in art, is a 
certain je ne sais quoi. And adopt- 
ing this phrase, it will not be 
much of a paradox to assert that, 
while the object of science is to 
know and to make known, the 
object of art is to appropriate and 
to communicate the nameless grace, 
the ineffable secret, of the know- 
not-what.” 

This admirably illustrates the 
differences between Nathaniel 
Hawthorne and his critic. The 
actual marble of the statue, the 
touchable canvas and paint of the 
picture, the piece of reality which 
is used as scaffolding for the 
artist’s work, this Mr. Trollope 
can appreciate, and does appreciate 
heartily: the Turneresque atmo- 
sphere which Hawthorne could 
fling about his characters, is to him 
but a “ preserved extract of moon- 
shine and mist.” Just that part 
which, instead of being built out of 
beef and ale, is produced from 
strength of spirit and inspiration 
of soul, misses his apprehension. 
In speaking of the “ House of the 
Seven Gables,” Mr. Trollope 
says, “The personage we like best 
in the book is certainly Miss 
Hephzibah Pyncheon. . . . Driven 
by poverty, she keeps a shop... 
She is a lady by birth, and cannot 
keep her cent-shop without some 
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feeling of degradation. . . . Her 
timidity, her affection, her true 
incapacity for everything—cent- 
shop keeping included—are won- 
derfully drawn. ... The reader 
sees all round her, and is sure that 
she is alive—although she is so 
incapable.” 

If Mr. Trollope is so fond of 
seeing all round things, perhaps he 
would have quarrelled with the 
Lake of Avernus, because he could 
not see to the bottom of it. It 
must be on some such principle as 
this, that he objects to that extra- 
ordinary study of an ill-balanced 
mind, full of great possibilities and 
helpless weaknesses, which Haw- 
thorne presents to us in Hephzi- 
bah’s brother Clifford. Had Mr. 
Trollope met Clifford in real life, he 
would probably have ignored him 
as a pitiable but harmless 
lunatic. And so he is, with one 
side of him, and this side Haw- 
thorne conscientiously paints; but 
he also catches the obscured bril- 
liance of the unbalanced spirit, and 
gives it to us in just those gleams 
and evanishing flashes which are so 
natural. Mr. Trollope says Clif- 
ford “is not so good as his sister, 
being less intelligible.” Does Mr. 
Trollope really never meet with 
people who are not intelligible, and 
if he attempted to reproduce them, 
who must needs be described as 
unintelligible, or not at all? It is 
just in the fact that Hawthorne 
has not attempted to make Clifford 
intelligible that he has shown him- 
self a true artist. 

Mr. Trollope has one great ad- 
vantage over many of his brother 
authors ; he deals in the respecta- 
bilities of life. Church dignitaries 
and commonplace housewives 
adorn his pages. These people are 
as intelligible as poor Hephzibah. 
But a crazed soul like Clifford 
Pyncheon, who, though a grown 
man, can find strange childlike joy 
in a gleam of sunshine, and cowers 
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in childish fear before the superior 
cunning of his stern kinsman— 
such a soul he wots not of. Yet 
even his favourite, poor rusty 
Hephzibah, though she had to 
guard her brother like a baby, 
recognised dimly that his mind 
reached into regions to which she 
could not raise her own. 

“The Scarlet Letter” meets much 
more fully with our critic’s admira- 
tion. He appreciates with keen- 
ness the vivid pictures of “ diseased 
human nature.” The phrase seems 
rather a severe one to apply to 
some of the characters in the book. 
Of the old man it is an apt enough 
description ; but the lovers, whose 
sin pursues them throughout the 
story, seem to us rather more like 
good souls simply ruined by the 


overflow of their loves, and driven 
into secret and strange emotions by 
the malignity of human laws. The 
abnormality they suffer from is 
rather the result of compression 


from without than disease within. 
Hester is a perfect picture of a 
beautiful and loving nature, re- 
pressed and laid waste by circum- 
stances ; while as to that unhappy 
man, whose one sin was loving her, 
certainly his life of sanctity is one 
long history of weakness; but 
taking his nature, his calling, and 
the society in which he lived into 
account, it is difficult to see how he 
could have been any other than he 
was. 

Mr. Trollope finds fault with the 
fourth character—that of Pearl, 
the child of the minister and Hester 
Prynne—the living symbol of the 
Scarlet Letter. Mr. Trollope says 
she is an elf, unnatural, and there- 
fore a drawback to the reality of 
the book. She certainly is un- 
natural, and it is difficult to believe 
that Hawthorne ever intended her 
as a real child. Mr. Trollope 
observes that the old man becomes 
a fiend as the tale progresses, and 
this, too, is very true. It is pos- 
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sible, of course, that a husband 
might pursue his course of revenge 
with the slow cruelty which he 
adopts; but itis not natural. The 
lovers are so vividly, intensely, 
painfully real, that the contrast of 
these two other characters, who 
rpetually conduct themselves un- 
ike ordinary human beings, is very 
strange. It seems to us sometimes 
most probable that the old man and 
the child are simply personifica- 
tions of the punishments which 
follow upon secret love. The old 
man perfectly illustrates the cold, 
prying, persistent cruelty of society ; 
while Pearl dances through the 
book like a mocking will-o’-the- 
wisp embodiment of that joy which 
the lovers dreamed to find, and 
which still tempts and lures them 
on—sometimes with gibes, and 
sometimes with startling sugges- 
tions of a higher law, pricking 
with torments the inner conscience. 
What child would say, holding her 
father’s hand in the dark night, 
“ Wilt thou stand here with mother 
and me to-morrow noontide?” 
But in the man’s soul his love 
might well say, “ Wilt thou not 
openly follow me?” Pearl em- 
bodies their united, yet double, 
conscience; mother and father 
alike she torments, although she is 
beautiful, and the actual image of 
their love; while the old man 
comes from without, steadily 
bringing with him the intolerable 
punishment with which the world 
visits a man who has a secret to 
hide from it. If this reading of 
these two inhuman characters be 
accepted, Hawthorne must have 
relied on the intense reality of the 
lovers to exhibit by contrast the 
unreality of these others. The 
book is full of the audacity of true 
genius ; it is so strong that it has 
a hold even upon the imagination 
of Hawthorne’s polar opposite. 
From these two novels Mr. 
Trollope goes on to dissect some of 
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the stories which, as he says, though 
he intends “no slight to the intel- 
ligence of the many,” will be, to 
them, caviare. In this Mr. Trol- 
lope is very right: and in the criti- 
cisms which follow he reveals, in- 
nocently enough, that some of 
these stories are decidedly caviare 
to himself. Toa true Hawthorne- 
lover, the curious, straightforward 
dissections to which Mr. Trollope 
treats us are like the analysis of a 
new novel by a ’prentice hand put 
on to review for a country paper. 
For instance, this is how he dis- 
poses of ‘“ Drowne’s Wooden 
Image ”’: 

“There is a droll story, with a 
half-hidden meaning, called 
‘Drowne’s Wooden Image,’ in 
which Copley the painter is 
brought upon the scene, so that I 
am led to suppose that there was 
a Drowne who carved head-pieces 
for ships in Boston, and who, by 
some masterpiece in his trade, and 
by the help of Hawthorne, has 
achieved a sort of immortality. 
Here the man, by dint of special 
energy on this special job—he is 
supposed to be making a figure- 
head for a ship—hews out of the 
wood a female Frankenstein, all 
alone, but lovely as was the other 
one hideous. The old idea, too, is 
conveyed that, as within every 
block of marble, so within every 
log of wood, there is a perfection 
of symmetry and beauty, to be 
reached by anyone who may have 
the gift of properly stripping off 
the outlying matter.” 

Mark these words—“by special 
energy on this special job.” This 
is how our great English novelist 
understands inspiration. Little 
doubt can it leave in our minds 
that his novels are indeed written 
on strength of beef and inspiration 
of ale. He knows of none other 
strength, no higher inspiration. It 
is almost difficult to believe that 
Mr. Trollope has really read the 
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story: but one is bound to believe 
it after his assurances that he is so 
very fond of reading Hawthorne. 
Mr. Trollope speaks of special 
energy upon a special job. See 
how Hawthorne describes the state 
in which the “ Yankee mechanic” 
is found when the woman is gone 
who inspired him and awoke his 
soul : 

“ Drowne looked at him with a 
visage that bore the traces of tears, 
but from which the light of imagi- 
nation and sensibility, so recently 
illuminating it, had departed.” 

Drowne is a carver of figure- 
heads, having all the skill of the 
craftsman, and is plainly a type 
of the hand-worker. Copley the 
painter is introduced to bring into 
the story a true art-criticism ; he, 
a genuine artist, first smiles at 
Drowne’s work as being simply 
mechanical, and covertly sneers at 
him under the veil of a compliment 
when he tells him that “one other 
touch might make this figure of 
General Wolfe a breathing and in- 
telligent human creature.” But his 
sarcasm, to his surprise, is under- 
stood, for Drowne’s soul has caught 
fire; he knows well enough that 
the touch which is lacking in his 
work is the touch of genius. And 
Copley, looking around, sees in the 
corner of the workshop the half- 
finished form of a lovely woman, 
living and almost breathing. It 
is only a figure-head; but it is 
modelled from a young Portuguese 
lady, whose foreign grace, whose 
exquisiteness of spirit and body fired 
the mechanical worker with that 
sudden sight of the beautiful which 
is inspiration. The thing is done 
—the figure head and the model 
alike depart—and the artist is once 
more a Yankee mechanic. The 
story is full, as indeed are all 
Hawthorne’s most artistic stories, 
of both hope and sadness. Who is 
it says that by the eternal motion 
of the sea every sand on its shore 
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has one instant out of time in 
which it is uppermost, and, reflect- 
ing the rays of sun, flashes bril- 
liantly? In the most prosaic life 
may come the crimson bar of light ; 
we may all of us at some time or 
other “catch a gleam of tran- 
scendent sunlight on our wings.” 
But we fall again; while we live in 
this world there is a limit beyond 
which we cannot pass, and none so 
well saw the iron bars of our cage 
as Hawthorne. Drowne had to 
live out his many years of common 
life, painting his tawdry figure- 
heads. So have we all; even those 
whose wings most often flash up 
into the light, have sometimes to 
crouch beneath the clouds, to bear 
the barrenness of inspiration, to 
endure the daily “street-sounds 
and window-sights.” 

Mr. Trollope, as a critic, seems 
to have a pet word. It is “ unin- 
telligible.” Of course he swears 
by Shakespeare—who, by the way, 
he considers to have hadan “equal” 
mind, while Nathaniel Hawthorne’s 
he describes, with considerable im- 
politeness, as lop-sided:—does he 
find Hamlet a perfectly intelligible 
character ? 

“ Rappaccini’s Daughter” is set 
down by this word unintelligible 
by our critic,and obtains no further 
attention from him. It is indeed a 
strange story, that of “ Rappaccini’s 
Daughter.” It may, of course, be 
read merely as a kind of fanciful 
tale of. magic, and thus Mr. Trol- 
lope evidently reads it. Yet it is 
so full of a beautiful sadness, of a 
deep earnestness, that it is impos- 
sible to lay it aside without a feel- 
ing that it is a true fable, which it 
would be well for us to understand 
better. 

Mr. Trollope chooses some others 
of Hawthorne’s most trivial stories 
to dissect, such as “ Mrs. Bull- 
frog” and “ P.’s Correspondence,” 
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the mere quips and quirks of a 
productive pen. But he says 
nothing of that marvellous story, 
“The Artist of the Beautiful,” in 
which Hawthorne’s peculiar powers 
are so markedly visible. Is it 
too much to expect a writer who 
avowedly reproduces the common- 
place characters in life with the 
fidelity of the photographer, and 
who is so devoid of all sense, both 
of the absurd as well as of the 
artistic, as to entitle a book, “Is 
he Popenjoy?” to study a story 
which is full of the purest artistic 
feeling? What cares he for the 
useless butterfly wings? he loves 
what Hawthorne somewhere calls 
the solid unrealities of life. Art 
is outside of these; she is not 
solid, she is often unintelligible, 
but she is real. “If there were 
nothing mystical in human destiny, 
if mere instincts and the impulses 
of sheer emotion never struck truer 
than cool common sense,’ * then 
perhaps we might accept Mr. 
Trollope as our prophet, and put 
aside the inner longing for some- 
thing less intelligible than Arch- 
deacon Grantly or Mrs. Proudie. 
But we cannot; man does not live 
by beef and ale alone. Mr. Trollope 
seems to havea strange notion that 
because Hawthorne was capable of 
a cheerful interest in the details of 
life, his “weird imagination” was 
not part of his inner life, but 
a mental capacity utilised in 
his profession. And he evi- 
dently thinks he is doing a 
benefit to his memory by stating 
something of the kind. He says: 
“In no American writer is to be 
found the same predominance of 
weird imagination as in Haw- 
thorne . . . We are made to think 
that he could not have been any- 
thing else if he would. It is as 
though he could certainly have 
been nothing else in his own inner 


* Daily News, Jan. 17, 1874. 
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life. We know that such was not 
actually the case. Though a man 
singularly reticent—what we gene- 
rally call shy—he could, when 
things went well with him, be 
argumentative, social, and cheery. 
I have seen him very happy over 
canvas-back ducks, and have heard 
him discuss, almost with violence, 
the superiority of American vege- 
tables. Indeed, he once withered 


me with a scorn, which was any- 
thing but mystic or melancholy, 
because I expressed a patriotic 
preference for English peas.” Evi- 
dently Mr. Trollope had a fear of 
finding the author of so much that 
is “unintelligible” and “ weird,” 
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a species of “ gentle lunatic ;” and 
he is generously relieved to find 
that, though he writes about the 
transcendental and unfathomable, 
in his own inner life his mind is 
really occupied with canvas-back 
ducks and green peas. This is a 
comfortable thing to know of the 
great author, now gone to a land 
where we may fairly presume 
canvas-back ducks are not. It 
makes one wonder, however, whether 
there must not of necessity be some 
substitute—something as vital as 
green peas—in the mysterious here- 
after, to interest the “inner life” 
of disembodied Trollopes. 
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PyrHacoras had imbued his fol- 
lowers with a high spiritual influ- 
ence, and his doctrines were such 
as would be engraven upon the 
heart rather than set as dogmas 
upon a skin of parchment. When 
the democratic revolt had succeeded 
in breaking the bands and casting 
away the cords of the Pythagorean 
order—a constraint that was irk- 
some because too noble, and there- 
fore too exigent—the influence of 
the brotherhood was not wholly up- 
set, but only changed in character. 
The political organisation was for 
ever broken up, or in other words 
the endeavour to force wise and 
sober action upon unfit people, 
whose ambitions craved the wide 
exercise of freedom, was frustrated. 
The Pythagorean medicine for 
humanity might be the true one, 
and yet not the true one for indi- 
viduals who had not yet traversed 
the young lessons of personal emu- 
lations and life’s natural activities. 
By the suppression of its political 
proceedings, the Pythagorean 
order, so soon as the protracted 
civil dissensions were pacified, was 
able to devote itself with a single 
heart to its true pursuit of religion 
in philosophy and harmony in 
science. Having journeyed through 
the fires of adversity, the members 
might well have passed out of 
discipleship into the serenity of the 
realisation of truth. And now 
they were able to communicate of 


such things as they had in the old 
and peaceful way to such alone as 
were earnest and willing to receive 
them. The organised attempt to 
make heaven out of earth by force 
and with speed had fallen through ; 
the purpose remained the clearer 
of fostering the divine spark little 
by little and wherever it might 
present itself. As a philosophical 
sect, after the political feud was 
healed, the Pythagoreans were re- 
admitted to the very cities from 
which they had been expelled. 
We are reminded of the jealous 
fear felt lest Jesus of Nazareth, 
tolerated as a humble spiritual 
teacher, should be about making 
himself a king; a fact which may 
be taken in support of a doctrine 
we may advance, that the generality 
would rather be ruled by a tyrant 
than by an angel; their bodies 
might bend before the violence of 
the one, their souls would tremble 
before the mild perfection of the 
other. The Pythagoreans were in 
all probability far from being 
angels; they probably gave way 
to an elation in their early political 
successes, which no magical music 
of their master could altogether 
free from the taint of partisan 
pride. 

It was a beautiful dream, the 
noblest chimera in the world, not 
only to render to God the things 
that be God’s, but to render to 
God also the things that be 
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Cesar’s; but even for the complete- 
ness of the contour of the life of 
Pythagoras, we may be glad that 
he died in-the tumult that purged 
his institutions from their error, 
rather than that he should have 
found an apotheosis in the triumph 
of that which was to be proved 
untriumphant in the sequel. We 
may say in fancy that the difficult 
lesson of Ithuriel is to learn that 
his fine-pointed delicate spear has 
to refrain from the touch that will 
crumble even manifest evil, when 
that evil has to bide its time, and 
become in some manner, even 
beyond Ithuriel’s ken, good in the 
making. The way to the blessed 
life shown by Pythagoras was not 
a way that a mob could walk in, 
nor was the true mode of prepa- 
ration to constrain them by laws 
wielded by a brotherhood who 
were unconstrained and volunteer 
workers themselves. The most 
certain way of all to irritate the 
surging democratic factions was to 
govern them straitly by an exclu- 
sive oligarchy, whose members 
lived apart and had a secret bond 
of brotherhood among themselves, 
a spring of sympathy which was 
closed to those without the pale of 
the order. 

Too much, perhaps, has been said 
of constraint. It is probable that 
for some time the influence of 
Pythagoras was such that even the 
bustling masses of the great 
Italian city were eager to follow 
him, even in directions demanding 
a higher ideal than they were wont 
to follow, And some hundreds of 
the noble and wealthy classes had 
become converts, and were enrolled 
into the club which represented 
Pythagorean politics. But of 
ignorant enthusiasts, as of revival 
converts, few possess staying 
oe A French writer upon 

ythagoras (M. A. Ed.'Chaignet), 
speaking of human nature where 
he should rather be speaking of 
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average human nature, says that, 
“while in the intoxication of a 
beautiful sentiment of perfection it 
believes itself capable of so many 
sacrifices and so sublime an effort, it 
relapses quickly indeed into prosaic 
and vulgar reality.” A relapse of 
this kind, which, from the demo- 
cratic point of view, seemed not a 
reaction but a struggle for political 
rights, gave birth to the revolution, 
to whose blind fury was due the 
death of the leading associates of 
Pythagoras. 

The master himself took no 
official post in the administration, 
and it is probable that the action of 
the inner circle of the order was 
rather that of latent influence than 
of any public exhibition of power. 
It was the more easy, therefore, 
after the turmoil had calmed down, 
for the brethren to resume their 
position as students of the mathe- 
matics of this world and the rhyth- 
mic perfection of the next. After 
worldly failure, they were the better 
able to succeed as initiators into 
a mode of life which endeavoured 
after purification from mundane 
dross, and opened an entrance 
into the higher spheres by way of 
self-mastery, self-denial, and the 
exchange of a sensual view of 
things for one esthetically pure. 

Among the many suggestions 
designed to account for the pecu- 
liar acquirements of Pythagoras 
when in his youthful stage, is one 
that he derived the greater part of 
his ethical doctrines from Themis- 
toclea, the Priestess of Delphi. If 
he received from a woman, he well 
returned the gift to the sex. He 
instituted re-unions of ladies who 
were attached to the order, while 

ouths and children were also 
enke under the influence of his 
ideal. The individual he knew 
how to help on the way of reform ; 
the State might also be reformed 
with mathematical certainty by the 
improvement of individuals, were it 
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not for one ascertained fact. This is 
that parents of inferior qualities of 
mind and even physique are more 
prolific than those who, from their 
own high qualities, might be 
expected to bring into the world 
children of genius, or, at least, a 
progeny of superior parts, ready to 
carry forward rather than fling 
into the mire the splendid torch 
of progress. And, moreover, the 
system of reform by units must 
become a volunteer system, to be 
of any value; and consequently 
can never be completely undertaken 
until all are of one mind. 

Meanwhile, the heroic attempts at 
the reform of the State by wise laws 
had failed, and magistrates, de- 
scending from the rdle of fathers 
and tutors, arrived once again at 
the position of executors of the 
will of the people ; or, if they were 
like the generality, effected the 
most of appearance of performance 
of that august will with the least 
contravention of their own judg- 
ment that the popular surveillance 
would allow. It is reasonable to 
suppose that the private and 
individual lessons and labours of 
the brotherhood may have been 
carried on the more earnestly for 
the collapse of their more external 
schemes. 

We may bear in mind two 
notable differences between the 
Pythagorean brotherhood and 
monastic communities, such as 
those of the Buddhists, Therapeuts, 
and post - primitive Christian 
ascetics. The Greek wisdom- 
seekers were not celibates, and they 
did not hold in morbid contempt 
and fear the principle of beauty, 
but strove rather to refine and 
cultivate the perceptions and uses 
of art. Their ideal being perfec- 
tion, they could not reasonably 
neglect any of the many roads by 
which the human spirit may rise 
into glimpses of that ideal. This 


concord of the spirit of the uni- 
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verse, they typified as the choir of 
the muses, who they said subsisted 
in conjunction with each other, 
and were always one and the same, 
comprehending in themselves 
symphony, harmony, rhythm) and 
all things whatsoever which lead to 
concord. “Sweeter than Sirens 
are the muses,” said Pythagoras. 

Women in the community were 
called to life and activity, and not 
to intellectual activity alone, but 
by a separate and frequent instruc- 
tion, to the practice of the virtues 
and duties proper to their sex and 
position. They were to be taken 
as from a vestal hearth by their 
husbands and brought home by 
them in such spirit as if both were 
in the presence of the gods. They 
were to be true to each other, the 
wife being taken into association, 
not as a subordinate, but as the 
companion of life. And as other 
compacts were engraved in tablets 
and pillars, so the conjugal compact 
was to find its seal and writing in 
the offspring themselves. The 
divulsion of parents and children 
from each other, Pythagoras also 
regarded as the greatest of injuries. 
To him who saw that no project 
for improvement was of any avail 
which did not make the individual 
its sole ground and only test, it 
must have seemed like expecting 
to add gentleness to life without 
the spells of music, to look for good 
—— in children without their 

nowing the warm touch of the 
love of their parents. 

If, in presence of their philosophic 
dignity, we regard the Pythagorean 
ladies as abbesses, we must not 
forget that they were married 
abbesses, equal with their hus- 
bands, and mutually sharing with 
them in the love of their children. 
And the simple purpose in life, 
which it was taught the brethren 
to hold before them, was, To be such 
in reality as they wished to appear 
to be to others. 
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How pure was the ideal of the 
marriage relation among them may 
be judged from the following, 
which is of more import if con- 
sidered in its relation to a then 
prevalent conception of ceremonial 
purity than can be well understood 
now. It puts to shame the petty 
precautionary precepts of Rabbi- 
nism. ‘ Theano was asked in how 
many days a woman becomes pure 
after intercourse with a man. She 
replied, If it be her own husband 
she becomes pure at once, if it be 
another’s, never.” This is as the 
story is told by Diogenes Laertios 
and Stobaios ; in Clement of Alex- 
andria it is given with the added 
implication that the purity is to be 
such as to entitle the woman to 
join the festival of Thesmophoria, 
which was in honour of Demeter, 
the laws of nature, civil order, and 
especially the institution of mar- 
riage. By Iamblichos the observa- 
tion is ascribed to Pythagoras 
himself, but between his wife and 
himself there is no need to debate 
the authorship. 

The influence of Pythagoras is 
in no way shown to better advan- 
tage than in its effect upon the 
women, whom, like Buddha, he 
admitted among his disciples. To 
his daughter Damo it is said that 
he entrusted his Commentaries, 
and charged her to divulge them to 
no one outside the circle. Though 
she might have sold these dis- 
courses for money, she faithfully 
fulfilled her trust and would not 
abandon them, deeming obedience 
to her father’s serious injunctions 
to be, even in face of poverty, 
something more valuable than 
gold. 

It was long ago remarked that 
the Greek schools were schools of 
philosophy and not of languages, 


and that it is in the knowledge of - 


things, and not of the mediums by 
which a knowledge of them is con- 
veyed, that true learning consists. 





Modern scholars are perhaps in 
danger of losing sight of the light 
of truth that inspired ancient 
writers, by placing it under the 
bushel of scientific criticism and 
the apparatus of philology. 

The pre-existence of the soul, 
which is said by Herodotos to be 
originally an Egyptian doctrine, by 
Philostratos to have been learned 
frum the Brahmins, Pythagoras 
appears to have believed in, with 
all seriousness and earnestness as a 
fact; the modern tendency is to 
regard such a view historically, as 
an interesting philosophical specu- 
lation ; to hold it off as at arm’s 
length by the intellect, and by no 
means to entertain or reject it with 
any warmth of personal interest. 
“He reminded many of his 
familiars,” says Iamblichos, “ by 
most clear and evident indications, 
of the former life which their soul 
lived before it was bound to the 
body.” With regard to the 
memory which Pythagoras claimed 
to have of the sojourning places of 
his own soul in its past transmi- 
gratory life, there is a tradition 
tending to show that, if it were a 
madness, there was at least sane 
method in it. It is quite possible 
that the stories, according to which 
Pythagoras specified the historic 
individuals whom he identified with 
himself, may be the inventions of 
his followers, made to be in sup- 
posed accordance with the theory. 
Pythagoras is said to have asserted 
that his soul found presentment as 
the chieftain Euphorbos at the 
epoch of the Trojan war; and in 
the six hundred years between that 
time and the then present, his soul 
had passed through several bodies 
before it came into that in which it 
then tabernacled. But the theory 
itself, left in its proper indefinite- 
ness, deserves respect. We may 
remember the Water of Oblivion 
into which a mortal was believed to 
be dipped while on his journey 
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from Earth to Hades. Conversely, 
we are bound by fact to recognise 
that, if we adopt a theory of pre- 
existent life, we have somehow let 
the realisable memory of it be 
washed away. If we picture to 
ourselves a soul entering into 
material existence from some other 
life, it will be evident that the 
memory of that existence does not 
reside in the new material taber- 
nacle, but, if anywhere, in the 
spiritual entity which by degrees is 
availing itself of, informing, and 
actuating the wondrous physical 
machinery that is at its disposal. 
If, now, the spirit be fully drawn 
into that external life, finding all 
its interests therein, receiving all 
its impressions therethrough, and 
leaving no unembodied part of 
itself still opened to the life unseen, 
there is no likelihood of any 
spiritual consciousness or reminis- 
cences at all strongly asserting 
themselves. The faculties of the 
spirit are all applied to its physical 
activity. 

But if a spirit should come to be 
incarnate, which is too large in its 
proper actions to be wholly ab- 
sorbed into terrestrial life, there 
will remain a part not closed in by 
the corporeal bars, but reaching 
above them or into a ken beyond 
them. A gateway will remain 
open, a vista along which in medi- 
tation or emotion the spirit may 
gaze or wander toward that sea 
which brought it hither, having 
borne it along, as it were fluid par- 
ticle becoming nucleated cell, within 
the infinite circulation of the veins 
of God. Through that hidden 
channel, when the soul is conscious 
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of its partial enfranchisement, will 
come scarce intelligible whispers, 
broken messages of strange memo- 
ries, stimulating semi-consciousness 
of spirit; these make the routine 
of earth seem comparatively small, 
and either draw the soul into the 
deep recesses of contemplation, or 
sting it into large dreams of such 
actions as mark heroes, and make 
the marvel of pettifogging men. 

Of this gift of Pythagoras we 
have the account in poetic form; 
that Hermes, who among the 
Egyptians was accounted the con- 
ductor of souls in the unseen world 
(a doctrine which Pythagoras also 
explicitly teaches), had desired him 
to select any gift he pleased, with 
the exception of immortality ; such 
immortality, that is, it must be pre- 
sumed, as was deemed to appertain 
to deific beings; the hierarchical 
order, according to Pythagoras, 
being gods, daimons, heroes, men. 
He accordingly requested that, 
whether living or dead,* he might 
preserve his memory. He there- 
fore retained it on his transmigra- 
tory road, preserving consciousness 
of his soul’s Hadean experience, and 
a recollection of the hap of other 
souls. As Ovid (Metamorph.) puts 
in the mouth of Pythagoras : 


Souls dispense with death ; and their last 
abode left behind, 

For aye, in new homes received, a dwelling 
and life they find. 


By this very consciousness of 


pre-existence Pythagoras mani- 
fested what the Brahmins and 
Buddhists regarded as the sign of 
the true prophet. “I call him 
alone a Brahman, who knows his 


* It is difficult to decide in what sense the words are used ; whether “ living” must 
here mean terrestrial living, or the opposite condition, as implied in such phrases as “ to 


live is death, to die is gain.” 


The question is epigrammatically posed in the following : 


“ And I long through the gloomy gate of the unknown world to go 
Where truth is whispered sometimes by angels under their breath ; 
I know not whether the dreams I dream are dreams or no, 
Or whether to die is life, or whether to live is death.”’ 
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former abode, who sees both Heaven 
and Hell, and has reached the ex- 
tinction of births,” has “ attained 
his last body” or birth. (Vasettha 
Sutta.) Sakya Muni says of his 
own corporeal embodiments, and 
their cause in selfish longings, “I 
have run through the revolution of 
numerous births, seeking the archi- 
tect of this dwelling (the body), 
and discovering him not; grievous 
is repetition of birth. O, architect, 
thou art now seen; thou shalt not 
build me another house; thy rafters 
are broken, thy ridge-pole is sun- 
dered; the mind being detached 
has attained to the extinction of 
desire.” 

There is a very good reason for 
this doctrine being unfamiliar and 
incredible to the most of us, who 
in all probability, if the hypothesis 
be true, have not yet arrived at the 
state when the soul begins to stir 
mightily within the shell of its last 
body: the body, therefore, is for 
the time being the best one possible, 


and, being suited to our state, 
gently veils our eyes to obviate the 
disturbance which a too early vision 
of enfranchised life might produce, 


Those who care to discover 
whether Pythagoras was alone in 
cherishing a seeming chimera, or 
rather whether, among any tradi- 
tions more familiar to us than the 
doctrines of Hindoo ascetics, there 
are any traces of acceptance of the 
theory of pre-existence, may ponder 
in all reverence such instances as 
the following. 

“ Jesus said . . . . before Abra- 
ham was born, I am” (John ix. 58). 
That is, before Abraham was born 
to terrestrial existence, I possessed 
spiritual existence. 

“Glorify thou me with thine 
own self with the glory which I 
had with thee before the world 
was” (John xvii. 5). The expres- 
sion “the world” denotes terres- 
trial existence; and we may be 
reminded of such an expression as 
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“all the tribes of the earth will 
mourn” as denoting the depres- 
sion and overthrow of the bodily 
powers when the spirit leaves them 
to their inherent nothingness. 

The Pharisees it is known held 
the doctrine of pre-existence ; of 
the disciples of Jesus the following 
is told : “‘ His disciples asked him, 
saying, Rabbi, who sinned, this 
man or his parents, that he should 
be born blind?” Glanvil in his 
Luz Orientalis advances the theory 
that “there were doubtless many 
doctrines entertained by the apos- 
tles and the more learned of their 
followers, which were dispropor- 
tioned to the capacities of the gene- 
rality, who hold but little theory. 
. ... There was strong meat for 
the more grown and manly Chris- 
tians, as well as milk for babes 
and weaker constitutions. Now 
scripture was designed for the 
benefit of the most, and they could 
little understand, and less make 
use of, a speculation so remote from 
common conceit as pre-existence.” 

The following shows popular 
doctrine on the subject, blindly 
and superstitiously held. 

“Who do men say that the son 
of man is? And they said, some, 
John the Baptist; others, Elijah ; 
and others, Jeremiah, or one of the 
prophets!” (Matt. xvi. 14). 

“Herod, the tetrarch, heard of 
the fame of Jesus, and said unto 
his servants, This is John the 
Baptist ; he was raised from the 
dead; and therefore the mighty 
works are active in him” (Matt. 
xiv. 1, 2). 

It is probable that the doctrine 
of corporeal resurrection is an off- 
shoot of this belief in reincarna- 
tion, having sprung from the diffi- 
culty of the realisation by the 
mind, while relying upon corporeal 
senses for its information, of any 
but terrestrial embodiment. It 
was probably in this material sense 
that David Hume pronounced 
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transmigration to be “the only 
system of immortality that philo- 
sophy can listen to.” 

Pythagoras asserted that the 
soul went a necessary circle of 
transmigrations; but we hear 
nothing of his expressing any 
expectation to be embodied again, 
after his decease as Pythagoras. 
We may recal Buddha’s apo- 
strophe of the cause of repeated 
birth which he had discovered in 
his own nature, and at last had 
overcome. It seems to be the 
quality which later theologians de- 
scribed as “the will of the flesh.” 

The writer of the Book of Wis- 
dom expresses himself thus as to 
the reason why he was able to find 
a body that served him well: “I 
was a witty child, and had a good 
spirit. Rather, it was through 
being good that I came into an 
undefiled body.” Spenser appears 
to be following this when he 
writes : 

So every spirit, as it is more pure, 
And hath in it the more of heavenly 
light, 
So it the fairer body doth procure 

To habit in, and it more fairly dight 

With cheerful grace and amiable sight. 
For, of the soul, the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make. 


Having shown that there were 
adherents to the doctrines of pre- 
existence in the ages succeeding 
Pythagoras, we may ask the ques- 
tion how far they are indebted to 
him as the father of the tradition. 
From Pythagoras to Plato is a 
short and certain step; from Neo- 
Pythagorism and Neo-Platonism 
was drawn much, from which, how- 
ever we may disown the source, 
we have nevertheless ourselves ab- 
sorbed through our own traditions. 
But the doctrine of pre-existence 
has ever shone with broken rays, 


like a light floating on the wave of 
a troubled and misty sea. 

One great secret of the wide in- 
fluence of Pythagoras seems to lie 
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in the fact that he was not a fana- 
tic or sectarian. With a spiritual 
creed visionary enough to carry a 
man off his natural balance, he yet 
deliberately wedded to that faith 
the practical truth that “the first 
attention which should be paid to 
men, is that which takes place 
through the senses.” He strove 
to make the natural life pure, and 
sane, and strong, conceiving that 
a well-developed and wholesome 
man would better receive the higher 
truths of life in their season, than 
one narrowed and crippled b 
frantic asceticism. Virtue, he real- 
ised, is not a plant of sudden 
growth, but one requiring careful 
and patient development. 

The philosophy of metempsy- 
chosis is subtly conveyed by the 


_late Prof. F. D. Maurice as fol- 


lows (Mental and Moral Philoso- 
phy): “This soul, which can look 
before and after, can shrink and 
shrivel itself into an incapacity of 
contemplating aught but the pre- 
sent moment. Of what depths of 
degeneracy it is capable! Whata 
beast it may become! And if 
something lower than itself, why 
not something higher? And if 
something higher and lower, may 
there not be a law accurately deter- 
mining its elevation and descent? 
Each soul has its peculiar evil 
tastes, bringing it to the likeness 
of different creatures beneath itself; 
why may it not be under the neces- 
sity of abiding in the condition of 
that thing to which it has adapted 
and reduced itself?” 

We find among the relics of 
Zenophanes a story which is under- 
stood to refer to Pythagoras : 

“Tt is said that when he was 
passing by he was touched with 
pity on account of a dog that was 
being beaten, and spoke the follow- 
ing words: ‘Stay thine hand, and 
do not strike, since it is the soul 
of a dear man, which I recognise 
by perception through its ery.’” 

29 
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This is a clear trace of Indian 
philosophy ; but it is probable that 
Pythagoras, if he uttered the words 
recorded, only meant to startle, and 
thus to attract men’s minds into a 
broader sympathy. The claim to 
distinguish the voice was, it may be 
imagined, a bit of fiction, and it 
reminds us of the methods of the 
Hebrew rabbis when they wished 
to fledge the arrow of a recondite 
thought. 

From Pythagoras was derived 
the impetus to so large a wave of 
thought, spreading in different di- 
rections with a distinctive tendency, 


but not one accordant doctrine, ‘ 


that, since he did not write, it is 
impossible clearly to differentiate 
the exact teaching of the master 
himself. The problem is further 
complicated by the fact that other 
kindred influences commingled 
with his. As K. O. Miiller states : 
“ An extensive Orphic literature 
first appeared about the time of the 
Persian war, when the remains of 
the Pythagorean order in Magna 
Grecia united themselves to the 
Orphic associations.” 

ut some of the ethical sayings 
ascribed to Pythagoras are so 
simple and of such deep religious 
feeling, that they seem rather to 
have emanated from him than to 
be the formal utterances of a philo- 
sophic school. 

He forbids men to pray for any- 
thing in particular for themselves, 
because they do not know what is 
good for them. He pronounces 
against oaths, on the high ground 
that every man ought so to exercise 
himself as to be worthy of belief 
without an oath. He proclaimed 
the beautiful rule, far too high 
apparently to be generally followed 
among men, that people should 
associate with one another in such 


a way as not to make enemies of . 


*In the sense in which the word is used in the phrase, “‘I had a mind to,” which 


includes will and even passion. 


their friends, but to make friends 
of their enemies. The supernal 
nature of the man is also evidenced 
by his teaching his disciples that 
they should think nothing exclu- 
sively their own. The nature which 
is opened to nothing beyond earth 
life cannot dare to relax its grasp 
upon the lowest form of property. 
Pythagoras says, “ Esteem that to 
be above all things good which in 
being communicated to another will 
be the rather increased to your- 
self.” 

The souls that belong to the 
orders of daimons and heroes, from 
whom dreams come to men, make, 
according to Pythagoras, this most 
excellent affirmation, that man’s 
most important privilege is the 
being able to persuade his soul to 
either good or bad. The soul of 
man, he taught, possessed intuition 
or instinct, mind,* and reasoning 
faculty, whereas other animals 
lacked the last division. 

The following ethical maxims are 
from a collection bearing the name 
of Demophilos, and entitled “Simili- 
tudes; or, Life’s Medicining.” 

Life, like a musical instrument, 
becomes sweeter by a system of 
both relaxation and tightening up. 

As a harbour is a refuge to a 
ship, so is friendship to life. 

Ridicule, like salt, should be 
sparingly used. 

Garments down tothe feetimpede 
bodies, property in excess impedes 
souls. 

Pleasures must be passed by as 
if they were sirens, by one who is 
earnest to look on virtue as a father- 
land. 

As in plants, so in youth, the first 
growth foretokens the future fruit 
of virtue. 

Of life, as of a statue, all the 
parts ought to be comely. 

Neither from the temple should 
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the altar be removed, nor from 
human nature compassion. 

A loquacious and brutally igno- 
rant man in prayer or sacrifice casts 
a slur on that which is divine; the 
wise man then alone is priest, alone 
is god-lover, alone knows how to 
pray. 

Whatever, if thou should’st ac- 
quire, thou canst not retain, this 
ask not of God; for God’s gift is 
inalienable ; wherefore he will not 
confer that which thou canst not 
retain. 

Be sleepless with regard to thy 
mental part, for sleep as to this is 
akin to veritable death. 

God misleads, not from anger, 
but from our want of perception; 
wrath is foreign to God, for wrath 
is excited by things not in accor- 
dance with one’s will, but with God 
there is naught not in accordance 
with His will. 

Naked was a wise man sent forth, 
in nakedness will he call upon him 
that sent him; for to hin only that 
is not burdened with alien matters 
is God a listener. 

Other gift greater than virtue it 
is impossible to receive from 
God. 

Oblations and sacrifices convey 
no honour to God, votive offerings 
are no adornment to God; but the 
God-inspired mind enduringly con- 
joins itself to God, for like must 
needs continually advance to like. 

It is more grievous to be the 
slave of passions than of tyrants. 

It is better to argue more with 
yourself than with your neigh- 
bours. 

If you always bear in mind 
that in whatever place your soul 
may be, and your body accomplish 
its work, God is present as in- 
spector; in all your prayers and 
actions you will be in awe of the 
spectator from whom nothing can 
be hidden, and will, moreover, 
possess divinity as an indweller 
with you. 
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We ought to seek such hus- 
band and children as will abide 
after the departure of this life. 

Liveth like to divinity as truly 
as may be, the independent and 
property-less philosopher, and 
deems the greatest wealth to be 
the having gained possession of 
naught of what is another’s, and of 
what is not necessary. For the 
fresh gain of money expands the 
lust thereof ever ; but the indepen- 
dence of true well-living is to do 
no one wrong. 

Esteem those to be eminently 
your friends who advantage your 
soul rather than your body. 

Desire rather that thy com- 
rades should respect thee than fear 
thee; for veneration is akin to res- 
pect, but hatred to fear. 

Be aware that no false pretence 
lies hidden for long. 

It is not safe to say a word con- 
cerning God to those who have 
become the prey of opinion; for in 
sooth to speak truth or falsehood 
before them brings danger alike. 

Deem that to be fine training, 
by which you are enabled to bear 
the boorishness of the ignorant. 

A stranger, provided he be 
righteous, surpasses not only a 
citizen, but even a kinsman. 

[We may call to mind the out- 
ery of the opponents of Pytha- 
goras at this introduction of the 
higher law; the following, also, pre- 
sented too stern an ideal of freedom 
for the democratic factions who 
threw off the yoke of Pythagoras. ] 

No one is free who is not master 
of himself. 

Every goodly thing gotten is 
preceded and led up to, by labour 
with self-mastery. 

Do what you judge to be morally 
beautiful, even though by doing it 
you incur ill-repute; for a mob is 
a bad judge of a virtuous deed. 

Do great things without making 
promises of great things. 

Since we have our roots, and 
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grow forth out of God, let us cling 
to our root; for verily, streams of 
water, and the plants of the earth 
also, if cut off from their root, 
grow withered and rotten. 

Vigour of soul lies in temper- 
ance ; for this is the light of a soul 
unaffected by passions; nay, it is 
much better to die, than through 
ungovernableness of body to make 
dark the soul. 

The following are from miscel- 
laneous collections : 

About the life of the uninstructed, 
as on a play-actor, are many wrap- 
pages that have to be pulled off— 
wrappagesof cloudy conceit. 

The arms of Achilles will not fit 
Thersites, nor the goods of the soul 
a fool. 

As with an obliging friend, it is 
sweet to grow old in fellowship 
with goodly thought. 

Have confidence in virtue like a 
chaste wife, trust fortune like a 
fickle jade. 

We should take nourishment 
from the contemplative pursuit of 
wisdom, up to what measure we 
may, exactly as from ambrosia and 
nectar. For undefiled is the sweet- 
ness that proceeds therefrom, and 
it has the power of making the 
divine element large souled, and 
if not eternal, at least versed in 
eternal things. 

We render reasonable worship to 
God, if we make the mind that is 
in us free from all depravity as 
from a spot. 

We should adorn a temple with 
offerings, but the soul with lessons. 

As before the great mysteries we 
have to receive and hand down the 
small, so before philosophy comes 
training. 
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The hopes of virtue are own 
children of the soul, but those of 
vice bastards. 

Vain the word of the philoso- 
pher, if no mischievous affection 
of man’s nature be cured. For as 
medicine is of no service without it 
drive out diseases from bodies, so 
with philosophy, unless it expel 
the vice of the soul. 

Men become the best of them- 
selves, when they are walking to- 
wards the gods. 

All things of friends are common, 
and friendship is equality. 

It is grievously difficult to walk 
in many ways of life at once. 

On being asked in what act men 
can be like gods, Pythagoras re- 
plied, In speaking the truth. The 
mages indeed declare with regard 
to the greatest of the gods, whom 
they call Oromagdes (Ahura 
Mazda), that in his body he is like 
unto light, in his soul unto truth 
(Iamblichos). 

Pythagoras affirmed that there 
enters into cities first luxury, there- 
upon satiety, then insolence, and 
thereafter perdition. 

The origin and basis of all good 
order in states is a righteous dis- 
position of domestic affairs, for 
states consist of houses. 

Exact not punishment from those 
who have done unjustly, for it is 
enough for them to be brought low 
by their own evil. 

From these ethical and practical 
precepts, small as they are in 
number of words, much may be 
learned of the religious and moral 
system of Pythagoras. And there 
is in them that which is of eternal 
significance, and makes them 
worthy of the name of gospel. 


(To be continued.) 
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Now I’m the last remaining, the princes all are dead ; 
How in the silver moonlight the blood-stained floor shines red. 


The jovial, glad Burgundians, how quiet are they now, 
I hear their heart-blood trickling, from open gashes, slow. 


Forth from the palace rises a steam and smell of blood, 
And for their meal, hoarse-shrieking, the vultures leave the wood. 


King Gunther tosses wildly, with fever dreams oppressed, 
Since a sharp bolt descending cleft keen his helmet’s crest. 


Slain lies the tuneful Volcker—he laughed out as he died : 
“Take all I have, oh, Hagen, my fiddle, take,” he cried. 
To guard from Hunnish treason, his fiddle dear to screen, 
He bore it on his trusty back, which never foe hath seen. 


Like nightingales it sounded when Volcker bent the bow, 
Far differently ’twill echo in my rough hands I trow. 


Four strings I see are broken, three whole ones yet I spy— 
I never yet have twirled them, no fiddler sweet am I. 
To-day I fain am tempted to try grim Hagen’s lay: 

An honest heartfelt cursing’s as good as prayer I say! 


So now I curse all women! woman that’s false and base : 
Lo, for two white-limbed women must die Burgundian race. 


Out on the weak illusion of love and such like prate, 

All love is but a fiction, and real is only hate! 

Fools but repent their actions! he is but worthy of breath, 
Who, sword in hand, hot hate in heart, firmly endures till death. 
Had I to shape my life anew, my actions one by one, 

’Fore Heaven, there’s not a single deed that I would leave undone. 
And should a second Siegfried, beloved of men, appear, 

Again I'd thrust a second time into his back my spear ! 

Why snap, ye craven lute strings? Do ye refuse such song? 
Hark! who with step of thunder the palace stalks along! 

And nearer yet and nearer, a shadow grim and great, 

Yon is no Hunnish spy or slave, yon sounds like march of Fate. 


Up and arouse, King Gunther! I know that stride so stern : 
Up and arouse! “Tis death, revenge! Lo, Dietrich comes of Berne! 
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CuapTER XLIV. 
FURTHER COMPLICATIONS. 


“Mr. Carrineton,” said Mr. 
Parry, overtaking Guy one evening 
on his walking home to the park, 
“ have not your people been supply- 
ing a large order for rails for 
Greece lately ?” 

“Yes,” said Guy, “not a large 
order, but a considerable one.” 

“More than you would care to 
lose,” said the other. 

“ Of course,” said Guy. 
do you ask?” 

“ Because,” replied his friend, 
“it does not seem to me that 
Havre de Grace is in the direct 
road to Greece.” 

“Of course not ; but pray do not 
be enigmatical.” 

“ Well,” said the doctor, “ what 
I have to say is this. Mind it isin 
confidence—ask me no questions, 
and tell no tales. But I attended 
a patient lately, taken suddenly ill, 
who had been engaged on board 
one of the vessels that took the 
rails from Shipper and Slingsby’s 
wharf, and he mentioned that they 
had sailed for Havre and not for 
Athens. I thought that I would 
just let you know.” 

The matter appeared to Guy one 
of sufficient importance to take at 
once to Mr. MacAndrew. “I was 


“Why 


all along convinced,” said the 
manager, “that there was some- 
thing not regular about that sale 
of rails. I don’t see how we can 
be ‘ done ;’ but it will be necessary 
to go to Havre to see. How do you 
oO - ” 

: Guy thought either from London 
or from Southampton. On refer- 
ence to Bradshaw, it appeared that 
the Grand Turk would sail from 
the latter port on Tuesday night. 

“ Best go to London first, at all 
events,” said the manager. “T’ll 
look in to-morrow myself at 
Shipper and Slingsby’s, and see 
what I can make out there. Then 
you can drop in on them unex- 
pectedly in Thames-street, and see 
if they tell the same story. If they 
don’t—or, I think, in any case— 
you just put yourself in the steamer 
and runover to Havre. Forty-two 
thousand five hundred pounds is 
worth looking after. I don’t see 
how we can be wrong; but there 
must be something fishy in the 
matter.” 

The next day the affair 
not look any brighter. 

“Don’t know what to make of 
it at all,” said Mr. MacAndrew. 
“Slingsby’s not at Plumport. 
Clerks didn’t know whether he was 
in London or not. Could telegraph 
if I wished, but said their people 


did 
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were never at the office before two, 
so it was no use waiting. Hadn't 
any copies of charter parties or 
bills of lading—all at the office in 
London. Nothing for it but for 
youtorun up. Just get all your 
correspondence settled, and get off 
on Monday, there’s a good fellow. 
Don’t forget your cheque this time. 
T’ll come back and have ten minutes 
more chat when I have seen that 
they haven’t got into some irrepa- 
rable confusion in the yard while 
my back was turned ;” and off went 
Mr. MacAndrew. 

Guy Carrington thought that he 
might permit himself to call at the 
Lodge on the occasion of revisiting 
France. Both Miss Satterthwaite 
and her niece had taken evident 
interest in his lively description of 
his brief peep at Paris. ‘“ Ishould 
so like to visit Paris,” said Philippa, 
“it is quite one of my pet longings. 
I shall persuade aunty to take me 
there some day. Tell us both all 
about it from the very beginning, 
like the good story-books.” 

So Guy had narrated all his ad- 
ventures, full of the vivid colouring 
with which the scenes of that 
famous and splendid city impress 
themselves on the youthful 
memory. M. le Duc de Forgada 
lost nothing by his description ; M. 
le Directeur Gérant came out in 
very bright colours—“ his pretty 
little wife made quite a kit kat 
er Philippa said. But per- 

aps the most striking scene of all 
remembered by Guy was the solemn 
watch kept at the Invalides, over 
the ashes of the real Napoleon, by 
the relics of the Imperial Guard. 

Beneath that noble dome black 
drapery and obscured windows had 
converted the central hall of the 
building into a chapelle ardente. 
There, as on an altar, lay a coffin 
covered with a velvet pall. The 
sword drawn, and not idly drawn, at 
Arcola, the ever-memorable three- 
cornered hat, the baton of supreme 
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military command, lay upon the 
chest that contained all that was 
mortal of the Emperor and King. 
Beside them rested two gold 
crowns. A veteran, in the ancient 
uniform of the Old Guard, stood 
at each corner of the catafalque. 
By the narrow barrier, covered 
with black cloth, that admitted the 
visitants, or the pilgrims, to the 
temporary tomb of the exile of St. 
Helena, watched two others of the 
vieux moustaches, in solemn silence. 
They had known the man whose 
ashes they watched—the conqueror 
whose name had rung through the 
world with a louder blast from the 
trumpet of fame than it had given 
forth for a thousand years. They 
looked like men at the sepulchre 
of their father. 

“What are those two crowns, 
monsieur?” asked Guy of one of the 
veterans. 

“Tune est la Couronne de |’Em- 
pire, monsieur,” replied the soldier ; 
“Vautre est une couronne que la 
Cité de Milan donna a sa Majesté 
l’Empereur,” and as he spoke the 
old man raised his cocked hat from 
his head with an air of reverence 
as profound as if he had spoken of 
a diviner Majesty. 

“Do you think you shall go to 
Paris again?” said Miss Satter- 
thwaite. 

“T cannot tell. Of course, I 
may have to do so, but I do not 
start with the intention.” 

“Commend me to the Duc de 
Forgada, if you do,” said Philippa. 
“T think I should know him if I 
met him from your description.” 

“Do you think you could get me 
any of the wonderful tea?” said 
Miss Satterthwaite. “I will give 
you carte blanche as to price.” 

“Tf you are in earnest, and if I 
go,” said Guy, “ I will at all events 
try. Ithink I can see the half- 
frightened countenance of the 
little French woman as she peeped 
into the teapot—and said to me in 
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almost a whisper, ‘ Linnel tient sur- 
tout a son thé.’” 

“What was that you said?” 
said Philippa in a hoarse voice, 
and grasping the arm of her 
chair. 

“She said he piqued himself so 
on his tea.” 

“Who did ?” 

“ Who—why—now you mention 
it, it is a very droll circumstance,” 
said Guy. “I never heard his 
name mentioned once. It was 
always Monsieur le Directeur— 
Monsieur le Gérant—the man 
never mentioned it himself—he 
said, ‘that is my signature.’ I 
forget what it was, but his wife 
called him ‘Linnel.’ I don’t know 
if it was a christian name.” 

“Mr. Carrington,” said Miss 
Satterthwaite, “what was the sig- 
nature you mentioned ? ” 

“The signature of the Director 
of the Bank of Athens,” said Guy. 
“It was the business that I went 
over about. Mr. MacAndrew, who 
always sees deeper into a millstone 
than other people, thought it might 
be a forgery, so J went to see, and 
the director met me at the door, 
examined the letter, and said at 
once, ‘that is my signature ’—odd 
that J have forgotten the name. 
We have had several letters from 
him.” 

“Would you do me a great 
kindness, Mr. Carrington.” 

“Can you ask, my dear lady? If 
it is in my power ?” 

“Will you let me see one of 
those letters? I have a particular 
reason for wishing to do so—to 
know something about the Bank of 
Athens,” said the elder lady. 

“ Of course I will,” said Guy, “I 
will bring one up if you will allow 
me, when I return.” 

“ You will ibe at the Works in 
the morning.” 

“Ten.” 

“Tf you will let me send William 
to meet you there, or allow him to 
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drive you down, he could bring me 
the letter and bring it back to you 
within an hour,” said Miss Satter- 
thwaite. 

“IT can do that,” said Guy. “Is 
it being too inquisitive to say that 
I feel curious how it can interest 

ou?” 

“T will tell you,” said the old 
lady, “ when I have seen it, but not 
to-night. Philippa, you have 
over -fatigued yourself to- day, 
child—Mr. Carrington will excuse 
your ringing for a light.” 

“T will ring,” said Guy, “and I 
will detain you no longer. I will 
send up the letter in the morning, 
and I hope you both wish me a 
happy voyage and a safe return.” 

“T do—we do,” said the old lady 
very solemnly. 

“Good night,” said Philippa. 
Her hand was as cold as marble. 

The cool evening air seemed to 
freshen the memory of Guy as he 
raced over the turf. “ How stupid 
to forget the name,” said he to 
himself. “I remember that it was 
a French signature; no initials, 
but all written in a sort of capitals. 
It was LECLERC. I wonder what 
Miss Satterthwaite wants with the 
letter. Some speculation, I am 
afraid, in some of those Athenian 
shares.” 


CHapTer XLV. 
PHILIPPA EN DISHABILLE. 


“ Aunt,” said Philippa—for Miss 
Satterthwaite had come into her 
bedroom, and dismissed her maid 
as soon as she had undressed her 
mistress—‘ what do you think of 
ro” 

“T cannot tell, my 
have seen the letter. 
will tell us.” 

“He said Linnel—he did, in- 
deed.” 

“T heard him,” said her aunt. 

“You heard him say so?” 

“Yon.” 


love, till I 
I think that 
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“Then what do you want with 
the letter?” 

“Tt is a very unusual name, my 
love. But stil, there may be more 
persons than one who ownit. What 
account did he give of the man?” 

* Account!” said Philippa ; and 
then came the great and blessed 
relief of a copious flood of tears. 
“ Aunty, I must have been as blind 
as a mole or as deaf as an adder, 
or as stupid as, as—as a donkey.” 

“Cry, my love,” said her 
aunt, “cry, it will do you good, 
my Philippa. I wishI could do so 
too; but I feel quite in a tremor.” 

“Aunt, the description was 
exact. To think that I should 
never have thought of it before! 
I thought it was a Frenchman ; 
and then his wife—a French wife. 
That must have been the reason. 
Aunty, does it not make your dear 
brain all spin round? I am sure 
mine does.” 

“ It was only that—that vile little 
wretch,” replied the aunt, now in her 
turn beginning to sob, “ that gave 
me strength to ask so qu—qu— 
quietly for the let—let—letter. 
The odious, horrid, wicked—. 
Thank God, my love, thank God!” 

“What for, aunty?” said 
Philippa, opening two eyes that 
looked like stars shining through 
a mist. 

“ Be — be — because—. Don’t 
you see? How should you, poor 
child!” 

“Because what, darling aunty ? 
Don’t torture me so!” 

“ Because,” said Miss Satter- 
thwaite, drying her eyes, and 
sitting very upright, “if this man 
is that wretch Linnel Clerk—.” 

“Tf!” said Philippa; “TI tell 
you he is—Athens, too.” 

“Then,” said the old lady, re- 
gaining great precision of manner, 
“he seems to be married to this 
French doll.” 

“ Well?” 

““Then he can have no further 
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pretence to trouble you, my love. 
That is the great thing. We have 
the law on our side now, Philippa 
—at least, we shall have,” said 
Miss Satterthwaite. ‘‘I feel as if 
I must run after Mr. Carrington, 
and beg him to get the letter this 
very minute. My patient, ill-used, 
deserted, injured darling!” and - 
again a gracious and copious 
stream carried off the highly- 
charged electricity of Miss Satter- 
thwaite’s nervous system. 

“But, aunty,” said Philippa, 
“tell me, for I am—I am,” and 
Philippa began to tremble all over. 
“Do you mean he would—would— 
he would have no claim upon me, 
if this is true?” 

“Do you suppose a man can 
have two wives, my dear?” 

“Of course not, aunty—only— 
it seems that he has.” 

“ But don’t you see that the other 
would relieve you altogether from 
such a wretch? Philippa, I tell 
you that if it is, as it must be—I 
think it must be—you can have a 
divorce, and be free from him for 
ever !”’ 

“Aunty, dear,” said Philippa, 
“let me lie down, I don’t feel quite 
myself.” 

Miss Satterthwaite’s coachman 
awaited the arrival of Guy at Plum- 
ville Works on the following morn- 
ing. He took the letter so anxiously 
waited for to his mistress, and re- 
turned in less than an hour to Guy, 
with a note from the lady herself, 
thanking him for the opportunit 
of perusing the document, which 
she returned; and asking what 
would be his address at Paris, if he 
went to that city. Guy returned a 
reply by the messenger, but per- 
suaded himself that it was only 
proper politeness on his part to call 
again at the Lodge, and inquire if he 
could do anything for either lady 
in the French metropolis. An ap- 
pearance of unusual stir struck him 
as visible on his entrance, and, on 
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inquiring for Miss Satterthwaite, 
he was shown at once into the 
drawing-room, where he found 
Philippa alone. She, too, was en- 
gaged in some unaccustomed femi- 
nine work. 

“ T thought I ought to call,” said 
Guy, “ after Miss Satterthwaite’s 
note, to see if I could do anything 
for either of you in Paris.” 

“Thank you; but aunt has made 
up her mind to go there herself for 
a day or two.” 

“ Not alone ?” 

“No; I accompany her.” 

“TI know too little of that city 
to be of much service,” said Guy ; 
“ but still I may be of some. Will 
you let me know where to find 
you.” 

“T think aunt decided on the 
Hotel de Lille et d’Albion.” It was 
the one indicated by Guy. He felt 
an unusual, an inexplicable elation. 

“You are sure to go?” 

“Zea.” 

“When ?” 

“ On Tuesday. We goto London 
on Monday.” 

“Then I will be sure to go, too.” 

Then there came a little pause 
—wicked, awkward little pause— 
giving time for the memory of each 
to revert to the black-letter book 
and its fascinating lore. 

“As I am going away,” said 
Guy, illogically ignoring the former 
promise to meet in Paris, “I wish 
I might say one word—only one— 
without displeasing you. You have 
only to put your finger on your lips, 
and I will be silent.” 

“On that condition, then,” said 
Philippa, trying to feel very brave. 

“You gave me a spray of 
almond.” 

She bowed her head. 

“T found no red poppy. I did 
not look for one, I cannot look 
for one—beyond—beyond these 
laurels.” 

She looked fixedly at something— 
not at Guy. 


Curve 
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“T respect your sex too much, all 
of them—you above all—toask for 
any explanation you do not think 
fit to give. I can never, under any 
circumstances whatever, seek that 
flower elsewhere; I am sure of 
that. But if ever, ever, you should 
find that it was not too late—that 
circumstances had changed—that 
you had been mistaken—might I 
then hope that the almond tree 
would bud—that you would re- 
place it with the crimson flower ?” 

Philippa sat silent, motionless, 
fixed in eye, for a few seconds. 
Then she rose, as if she wrenched 
herself from her chair. She slowly 
walked to the door. Whether it 
were that she could not trust her- 
self, or that experience of her earlier 
suitor taught her to distrust Guy, 
is not clear. She laid her hand on 
the handle, and then looked him in 
the face. 

“Tf that were so,” cried she ; 
“but it cannot—must not be—for 
your sake.” 

“ Don’t say that,” said Guy ; “ if 
it ever were ?” 

“Tf it ever were,” she said, and 
the words seemed as if they came 
from some one else; “if it could 
be, if you, knowing all, still wished 
it ?’—she opened the door—“ Per- 
haps you would find the purple 
lilac,” said she, as she passed 
through, and gently closed it 
behind her. 

“The sky may fall now if it 
likes,” said Guy, half aloud. 


Cuapter XLVI. 


ADMIRAL REREDOS LEAVES OFF 
SWEARING. 


“TI pon’ like it, Benbow, I tell 
you I don’t like it,” said Admiral 
Reredos. ‘Can’t get a house, in- 
deed! I should like to know how 
long I should wait for a house if I 
were his age. Why the—hey— 
why can’t he rig up a jury mast, 
take any cabin there is on the 
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station while his own state room’s 
Answer me 


being holy-stoned. 
that, now?” 

“Can’t say, indeed, Sir Blaise,” 
replied the man.” 

“Of course you can’t,” retorted 
the Admiral; “and what do you 
think is the use of my standing 
talking to such a lubber as you? 
Put up two shirts, and a night- 
cap, and shaving tackle, and—and 
anything else that I shall want for 
a few days, Benbow. I'll be blown 
out of the water if I don’t start to 
look after him this very day, as sure 
as my name is Blaise. I’m afraid 
it’s that infernal celibate that he 
is hankering after again.” 

So it came to pass that Sir 
Blaise Reredos, uneasy in his mind 
that several weeks should have 
elapsed since the blessed con- 
version of his nephew from the 
folly of his solitary way without 
the day for the wedding having 
been fixed, betook himself in this 
impromptu manner to London ; 
and driving through the city, with- 
out stopping, in a cab, with Benbow 
keeping up a look-out from the 
roof, caught a fast down train at 
Paddington, and safely reached 
Plumport. 

It was, of course, not to the 
Bear, but to the Plumville Arms 
that the portmanteau, bearing in 
white paint the full-length name 
of Admiral Sir B. Reredos, K.C.B., 
was briskly wheeled by the porter 
attendant on the train. The dis- 
tance was so short that the 
Admiral, with some aid from his 
servant and more from a stout 
stick, performed it on foot. The 
little halts which he made from 
time to time, if enforced by the 
remembrance of the attacks of his 
one great enemy, the gout, he ac- 
counted for to himself by his desire 
to inspect the contents of the shop 
windows. It requires the resolute 
patience of the most practised 
batteur de pavé to consume much 
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time in regarding the shop windows 
of a Welsh country town. A pair 
of boots may be the sole contents 
of one of them; and half a dozen 
sticks of sealing wax, a few quires 
of paper, and one or two ink 
bottles, make a great show in 
another. Yet, on the sunny side 
of the way, you have the solace of 
finding a sleeping cat in at least 
every other window. 

The chief room of the Plumville 
Arms was selected to do honour to 
the Admiral—a large, bare room, 
with a carpet too small for the 
floor, and lofty and ghostly furni- 
ture. The table in the centre 
served for the board around which 
the magistrates occasionally as- 
sembled. So dreary, vast, and 
unfilled was the apartment that it 
was only at election times, when it 
formed an admirable committee- 
room, that one could enter it with- 
out a feeling of desolation. 

By the aid of Benbow, however, 
the old sailor contrived to get 
through an improvised dinner in 
this uninviting locality, and retired 
soon after to bed, in order to rise 
fresh and jolly in the morning ; en- 
joying the fun of taking his nephew 
so thoroughly by surprise. “If I 
find that he is sneaking out of 
action,” said the Admiral to him- 
self, with more force of assevera- 
tion than was absolutely necessary, 
“ [ll be something if 1 don’t pick 
up the first strong, healthy, rosy- 
cheeked dairymaid I find in the 
neighbourhood, and make her Lady 
Reredos before I go back to Brigh- 
ton. I'll be shot if I don’t.” 

It occurred, however, to the 
veteran, that before confronting 
his nephew, and displaying to his 
gaze, in case of need, the prospect 
of a healthy and probably prolific 
extempore aunt, he would pay a 
first visit to the bride elect. “Like 
to form my own opinion always,” 
said the Admiral. “If the prize 
has started a plank, it may be her 
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fault and not that of Lucius. 
Nothing like caution—caution and 
patience. Benbow, you blockhead, 
will that carriage never be 
ready.” 

Unusually early for a morning 
call, extremely late in his 
own reckoning, Admiral Reredos 
“made ” the cottage of Mrs. Pen- 
rose, his assault having been 
directed by the information gained 
locally by Benbow in elucidation 
of the details given from time to 
time in the now frequent and 
dutiful letters of the Reverend 
Lucius. And such is the kindly in- 
terest which most people, especially 
country folk, and most especially 
of all, Welsh country folk, take in 
their neighbours’ business, that 
had Benbow merely said to the 
postilion, ‘Go to the house of the 
widow lady with six daughters ;” 
or, “Go to the house of the young 
lady that the curate of Brierley is 
going to marry,” the wizened and 
aged face of the “ boy” would have 
been set at once in the right direc- 
tion. 

“Bless me, my dear, that cannot 
be anyone but Lucius’s uncle,” 
said Mrs. Penrose, as the Plumville 
Arms postchaise drew up at the 
gate of the cottage garden. “ Milli- 
cent, my dear, step into your room 
and run a brush over your hair. 
Grace, stay by me.” 

The announcement of Admiral 
Reredos soon put a stop to any 
further little feminine flutter of pre- 
paration, and Mrs. Penrose was 
enabled, by the short notice given 
her, to call in her forces, in the in- 
terval between the stoppage of the 
chaise at the gate and the entry of 
the baronet into the drawing-room, 
and to receive her visitor with as 
much composure as if she had ex- 
pected him fora month. Possibly, 
indeed, she had. 

Let no one think, however, that 
it was the irascible old salt who 
tyrannised over and swore at faith- 
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ful Benbow that now slowly, and 
with something of a limp, but not 
without a certain manly grace, en- 
tered the little flower-decked sanc- 
tuary ; for Sir Blaise was one of those 
men who are transformed by the 
presence of women. Their chronic 
wrath flies before those enchan- 
tresses. It is not that Sir Blaise 
made an effort to be gentle—it 
came naturally to him. Indeed, it 
may be thought that it was his 
application of the famous Greek 
apophthegm Tvwt ceavrov, which 
had induced him for so long a pe- 
riod to defer the dairymaid expe- 
dient before hinted at, or any 
similar line of action. For his heart, 
which had more than one soft place 
—as Benbow knew—readily assail- 
able to any who would carefully 
reconnoitre that timeworn but un- 
dilapidated fortress, became all 
soft when a treble voice or a gentle 
smile were the engines of attack. 
And, whatever he might say, the 
Admiral was privately conscious 
that he should be so utterly domi- 
nated, ruled, led, subdued, thought 
for, acted for, and generally re- 
duced to a state of helpless and 
abject submission by any female 
craft that had the right to hail un- 
der his colours, that the conscious- 
ness must have come strongly in 
aid of the conscientiousness which 
made him think that it would be 
an injustice to Lucius to put an 
aunt over his head at his, Sir 
Blaise’s, time of life. Provided 
always that said Lucius did his duty 
in raising up heirs to the house of 
Reredos. 

Indeed, even with regard to the 
language of commination in which 
Sir Blaise, when out of the reach 
of female influence, had the bad 
habit of indulging, it must be re- 
garded rather as a sort of safety 
valve or overflow pipe for the dis- 
charge of the irritation arising from 
age, gout, and an wunremoved 
musket ball, than as any expression 
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of malignity. The man, if he had 
a tongue of iron, had a heart of 
gold. Years ago, indeed, before he 
had ceased to enjoy the occasional 
relaxation * of aden, the noble 
rector of the charming little Buck- 
inghamshire village in which the 
Admiral was wont, for a week or 
two every year, to capture, or to 
seek to capture, the speckled trout 
for which the stream was famous. 
had ventured, in his own mild and 
gentle way, to give Sir Blaise a 
modest hint on the subject. 

“Don’t think that I presume 
upon my office, Admiral,” said Lord 
Montgomery Norman, “ but if you 
did really only reflect on what you 
said just now, I think you would be 
shocked. You don’t mean it, I 
know; but these ignorant people 
are apt to think you do; and how 
can I reprove my parishioners for 
swearing if they say to me, ‘ But, 
my Lord, you should only hear the 
Admiral !’” 

“Tt’s true, it’s quite true, Lord 
Montgomery,” said Sir Blaise. 
“*Pon my soul I quite agree with 
you, though it is a very friendly 
thing for you to speak as you do 
without any dam nonsense. I 
quite think that it is an infernally 
low thing to use bad language. One 
picks it up on the quarter-deck, 
or the lubbers never think you are 
in earnest; but I make a point of 
leaving it off when I come ashore. 
I wish I may be” (something un- 
pleasant, said the Admiral, with 
emphasis) “if I ever swear again. 
T’ll be blest” (only he said that 
too, on the wrong side of his 
mouth) “if I do.” 

So Sir Blaise from that time 
abandoned, as he said, the bad 
habit of swearing. Benbow, stupid 
fellow that he was, never observed 
the difference. 

The conversation, then, between 
the Admiral and the mother of his 
future niece proceeded pleasantly 
and smoothly, and the recollection 
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of an old and long-interrupted 
friendship was like balm to the 
feelings of the old sailor. “And 
here is your ladybird,” said he, 
“that an old man has come so far 
to gladden his eyes with the sight 
of. I know from Lucius that you 
are as good as you are pretty, my 
dear; and my own eyes tell me that 
you are as pretty as you are good. 
But I have been quite unhappy at 
not having heard that the wedding 
day was fixed.” 

“Tf Millicent were not in the 
room,” said her mamma, “ perhaps 
I could remove that source of un- 
happiness.” 

“ Delighted to hear it, my dear 
madam,” said the Admiral, “de- 
lighted to hear it. Railway! why 


I would have made the journey on 
foot with the greatest pleasure to 
have that satisfaction. Then Lucius 
has not been talked out of his senses 
again by those designing, long- 


winded, hypocritical Jesuits. They 
want to keep all the girls to them- 
selves, as penitents, or communi- 
cants, or whatever they call them, 
and that’s why they try and per- 
suade the young fellows not to 
marry. Faugh!” said the Admiral 
in disgust. “I have seen the real 
thing, Mrs. Penrose, the real thing, 
in Italy, and, what is more, in 
South America; and anyone who 
has seen the real thing doesn’t 
know whether most to laugh or to 
be angry at these miserable, puling, 
contemptible imitators.” 

It was well for the respect which 
Miss Millicent entertained for her 
future uncle that the Reverend 
Lucius had given away his petti- 
coated garment, and was gradually 
sliding out of those peculiarities 
which group around the dismal 
clerical advocates of celibacy. 

“ But I must see all your sisters, 
my love. What does the number 
six stand for? there used to be three 
Graces,” saidthe Admiral. “ Which 
are you, ladybird?” 
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“That is Jessica, Sir Blaise,” 
said her mother, “ the youngest.” 

“Tam glad to find,” said the old 
gentleman, when each of the 
sisters had been produced and 
explained, “that Lucius has 
escaped a difficulty in which I can 
fancy finding myself now. You 
have heard of the donkey between 
two bundles of hay, and how he 
was starved; but a young man 
between six bouquets—six such live 
flowers—his choice was still more 
difficult. Perhaps, though, he was 
chosen ?” said the old man, with a 
merry twinkle. 

Random shot oft hits the best. 
Millicent became like a peony. 

“Should you like to be chosen, 
Admiral?” quoth the Beauty, 
coming in to her sister’s relief. 

“Very much, ladybird, if I had 
some score of years fewer over my 
head,” said the old man. “ In that 
case perhaps Miss Millicent would 
have no cause to thank you for that 
speech.” 

“Tn that case I should not have 
made it,” said saucy Jessica. 





Cuaptrer XLVII. 


MR. REREDOS IS REBUKED FOR 
BACKSLIDING. 


Tue alarm expressed by Admiral 
Reredos lest his nephew should 
have been beset by his former asso- 
ciates, with the aim of recalling his 
faded allegiance to the doctrine of 
the celibate, was not altogether 
without foundation. At least one 
such attack had been made, and if 
the success was not such as to 
involve the necessity of the appeal 
of the Admiral to the rosy-cheeked 
dairymaid as the last resource, it 
certainly was not from any want of 
distinct purpose on the part of the 
assailant. 
Returning to his bachelor abode 
one evening, Mr. Reredos was 
informed by Mrs. Wiggins that a 
strange gentleman was awaiting 
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his arrival. “A clergyman as is a 
friend of yours, sir,” said the 
matron, “and I think as is come to 
dine.” Mrs. Wiggins omitted to 
state that the strange gentleman 
had closely questioned her upon the 
prevalent rumours as to the pro- 
bable change of state decided on 
by the curate of Brierley, in reply 
to which she had not only fully 
communicated the whole of her 
actual information, but had eked it 
out by a large stock of surmise, 
hear-say, conjecture, and pure in- 
vention, which, under the stimulus 
of the attention of an unusually 
prying and congenial visitor, had 
flowed from her tongue at a rate 
that excited even her own surprise 
and admiration. 

On entering his own sitting-room 
the courtesy and hospitality of Mr. 
Reredos were at once subjected to 
a severe test. Seated in the curate’s 
own chair, from which he failed to 
rise at the entrance of the legitimate 
owner, was a brother clergyman of 
whom Mr. Reredos had known but 
little, and liked still less, at his 
former cure. The Reverend Simon 
Stunt was one of those persons 
called literati, on the good old ety- 
mological rule which derives lucus 
a non lucendo, who have of late years 
clomb in some numbers over the 
walls of the sheepfold of the Church 
of England, in preference to making 
the attempt to enter by the narrow, 
though more regular, gateway, of 
her ancient and famous universities. 
It can be of no interest to the 
reader, any more than it was to the 
Reverend Simon himself, to make 
any inquiries as to the descent, 
occupation, or peculiarities of the 
reverend gentleman’s father, who 
departed this world at too early a 
period in the life of his son to 
have been able to exert much influ- 
ence on his future course. In fact, 
it is only the physiological necessity 
that exists m such matters that 
seemed in any way to connect the 
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object of our present inquiry, 
Simon, with the departed leo 
Mrs. Stunt, however, had with 
honest industry, or at least with 
great industry, brought up her only 
son, and, with creditable and grati- 
fied pride, seen him at length as- 
sume the brevet rank of a gentle- 
man. So great was her elation 
when the episcopal hands had been 
actually laid on his head, that she 
called on all friends, neighbours, 
acquaintances, and customers to 
read and admire the inscription of 
his name, as set forth in white 
letters on his travelling trunk—the 
Reverend Simon Stunt. As we men- 
tion the word customers, it may be 
necessary to explain that the avoca- 
tion pursued by Mrs. Stunt was the 
very necessary one of taking in 
washing. Mangling, ironing, and 
clear-starching were a portion of 
the mysteries which she professed. 
Such was her business. Her plea- 
sures were twofold, being divided 
between the care and admiration 
of the Reverend Simon, and a not 
unfrequent application to a bottle, 
which she stated to contain cordial, 
but which ill-natured people de- 
clared to contain gin—a never-fail- 
ing accompaniment to the numerous 
takings of tea with which, at all 
hours of the day, Mrs. Stunt was in 
the habit of refreshing herself. 
Simon, thus be-reverended, was 
a small, short, ill-made ugly man, 
with large head, hands, and feet. 
His hair was of a pale yellow, cut 
short, but still displaying a slight 
curve or twist, which impressed 
one with the infallible conviction 
that it was manufactured of brass 
wire. His complexion was also 
tending to the brazen, with rather 
more of the copper, and less of the 
tin, than the wiry thatch. The 
face looked as though some 
gigantic hands had seized and 
crushed it in early infancy, placing 
a thumb on what ought to have 
been the bridge of the nose, a 
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finger on each cheek bone, and 
then pushing up the chin and 
forcing down the crown, so as to 
cause a somewhat African projec- 
tion of the lips, and a flat, low, 
broad, bare top to the head. The 
manner of the man corresponded 
adequately to his form and face, 
having a mixture of servility and 
of insolence which required to be 
seen in order to be appreciated. 

The Reverend Simon Stunt, being 
such as is above faintly sketched, 
retained his seat in the armchair of 
Mr. Reredos when the latter en- 
tered his sitting-room, and stretch- 
ing lazily out his left hand towards 
the somewhat dismayed curate, 
grated forth, in a voice fully ac- 
cordant with the exterior of its 
owner, “ Well, Reredos, glad to see 
you.” 

Says Mr. Reredos, a little taken 
aback, “ Mr. Stunt, I think? ” 

“Yes, Reredos, him and no 
other. Can you give a brother- 
clergyman a bit of dinner?” 

Mr. Reredos would do his best. 

“Walked over from Plumport 
to have a chat with you. At Plum- 
port about a little business, private 
business. Thought it sure to find 
you in, and walked over on pur- 

se.” 

Things being thus, Mr. Reredos 
felt that he had no choice but to 
show a certain degree of hospi- 
tality to Mr. Stunt, and gave direc- 
tions accordingly. His own dinner 
was but just about to be produced, 
and if they lacked enough for two, 
they would make up with eggs and 
cheese. But Mrs. Wiggins had 
been equal to the emergency, 
having, in fact, had a confidential 
chat with Mr. Stunt on this point 
also. 

Mr. Stunt played an uncommonly 
good knife and fork, observing 
that, although it was Friday, the 
fatigue of travelling rendered it 
imperative to supply the demands 
of nature. He emptied the ale 
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jug, and plainly asked for more 
ale. Nor did he omit to pass the 
bottle. That is to say, he did 
more than. once or twice omit to 
pass it until he had filled his glass 
a second time. Then, full of Mr. 
Reredos’s provisions and of his 
own importance, he began to talk. 

Reredos must be much out of the 
world at Plumville. That was a pity 
—he could not know how rapidly 
things were advancing. Dr. Cobble, 
and Professor Puny, and Dr. Man- 
less, and the rest of the party were 
making gigantic strides. The name 
of Protestantism was becoming a 
stink in the nostrils more and more. 
All ancient observances were being 
imperceptibly restored. Vestments 
had been invented with great suc- 
cess—vestments closely resembling 
some of those in use at Rome, but 
more varied and becoming. Then 
the service of the Church was being 
so transformed that a man who 
should have left England for nine 
or ten years would not recognise 
it on his return. It was made 
quite impossible for any Dissenter, 
or Broad Churchman, or old High 
and Dry Churchman, or man with 
any low hostility to the Catholic 
Church, to sit out a service. They 
had processions with crosses, and 
made every one stand when the 
clergy came into the Church, and 
bow reverently when they passed. 
They had introduced lighted can- 
dles, and incense, and always turned 
their backs to the people during 
celebration. They reserved a wafer 
privately, and hoped to do so pub- 
licly shortly. Those miserable tools, 


the parliamentary bishops, who 
opposed them, were as powerless 


as they were obnoxious. I[t was 
much to be regretted that there 
had as yet been no opening for 
restoring the use of the Latin service, 
but they had done much to supply 
that deficiency by chanting the 
prayers in such a nasal recitative, 
and reading the lessons 80 
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rapidly and unintelligibly, that it 
was nearly the same as Latin to the 
people. They had entirely banished 
all the old jubilant chants, and re- 
placed all the old Psalms with 
Church hymns, ancient and modern, 
of which the modern were generally 
correctly doctrinal (he might have 
added, and mostly quite doggrel) 
while the ancient had been either 
selected or altered, so as to corres- 
pond. They had introduced a new 
kind of chant, founded on the Gre- 
gorian (but more resembling, he 
must have truly said, the bray of 
an ass), a chant which left off on 
a rising note, in fact, which had no 
proper termination whatever, being 
an effort at a perpetual litany. 

The aim and certain result of all 
this, and of the doctrine of which 
these observances were the outer 
garments and symbols, were the 
restoration of the clergy to their 

roper positions as arbiters of 

uman affairs. The confessional 
was re-established, and a code of 
questions for private penitents had 
been drawn up of so searching a 
character, that the most inexpe- 
rienced curate would put the 
simplest country girl under as 
minute an inquisition, as could 
a man of far wider experience. 
The power thus gained was enor- 
mous. This, of course, was the 
great aim and object of the move- 
ment—the Catholicising, or de- 
Protestantising, of England, and 
the restoration of full clerical 
efficiency. 

As to theological doctrine, that 
of course was of minor importance ; 
still it was not to be neglected. 
The real presence, fasting, penance, 
alms (to be distributed by the 
clergy) ; but, above all, mortifica- 
tion and submission to the Director, 
were the main points. 

The political aspect of the case 
was not less important. The first 
requisite for carrying on the move- 
ment was to thwart and check the 
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shameless Protestantism of, alas! 
the majority of the archbishops and 
bishops. They were tools, mere 
tools, and merited the contempt 
and hatred of all good Churchmen. 
But three men on the bench were 
of the right sort, and of these only 
one could be implicitly relied on. 
The Bishop of St. Kitts was ener- 
getic and decided, and had been a 
tower of strength, but his extreme 
old age reduced him to little more 
than a cypher. The Bishop of 
Ramsbury was with them heart and 
soul, but his zeal outran his 
discretion, and there was an almost 
daily fear of hearing that he had 
actually and publicly sought admis- 
sion into the Roman Church, which 
must be deferred, at all hazards, 
till the question of securing the 
temporalities tothe professors of 
the true faith was further ad- 
vanced. The only thoroughly 
reliable person was the excellent 
Bishop of Swineford. He had 
shown great tact in not going to 
Rome with others of his relatives 
and friends; and when any ques- 
tion arose he was sure to draw such 
subtle distinctions, to involve 
matters of doubt in such a cloud of 
eloquent words, and, while pro- 
fessing to check the movement, so 
efficiently to spread it, that the 
highest destiny was before him. 

Such being the case, Mr. Stunt 
hoped that Mr. Reredos would join 
a few kindred souls in taking a vow 
of perpetual celibacy. 

Mr. Reredos, on mature conside- 
ration, had altered his views on this 
head, and had made up his mind to 
marry. 

Mr. Stunt was surprised to hear 
it—shocked to hear it—disgusted 


to hear it. Where was Faith on 
earth? Cain, Judas, Korah, 
Dathan and Abiram, Herod, 


Pilate, and other Scripture cha- 
racters of evil repute were thrown 
ll mell, in an indirect fashion, at 
r. Reredos, in a manner that 
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rather evinced the sense of the 
speaker that such allusions were 
convenient and pungent forms of 
allowable objurgation, than that 
he was at allintimately acquainted 
with the details of the respective 
biographies. 

Mr. Reredos had consulted his 
bishop on the subject, and was 
acting in accordance with his lord- 
ship’s advice and wishes. 

That was the Bishop of Black- 
shire! Why he was nothing more 
nor less than a Protestant—a rank 
Protestant. A miserable tool; a 
disgrace to the cloth. Why he had 
been heard repeatedly to use the - 
heretical expression “ justification 
by faith”—one of the greatest 
heresies of Calvin. It had even 
been whispered, and, though it was 
utterly incredible, Mr. Stunt was 
disposed to believe the whisper, 
that the Bishop of Blackshire had 
doubts as to the absolute eternal 
unmitigated damnation of the 
whole human race except those few 
persons who took the last long 
journey properly furnished with 
the viaticum of the regular clergy. 

Mr. Reredos asked Mr. Stunt if 
he would take any more wine. 

Mr. Stunt, having emptied the 
bottle, did not care for any more. 

“ In that case,” said Mr. Reredos, 
“T must ask your permission to say 
farewell, as I have an appoint- 
ment which is now due, and I con- 
sider it a duty to be punctual.” 

So the Reverend Mr. Stunt took 
nothing for his trouble but a good 
dinner, with quantum suff. of ale 
and wine; nor did he come again 
to rebuke Mr. Reredos. 





Cuaptrer XLVIII. 
WILLIAM SETTER, ESQ. 


A Hackney cab drove up to the 

door of a tavern near the Guildhall. 

It had paused a moment at the 

corner of the street, and a thin man 

in splendid attire had exchanged 
30 
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a word or two with the contents. 
It was not such a cab as you 
often see in the streets. It ap- 
peared to have passed its youth 
as a private carriage, and its design 
was something between a chariot 
and a brougham. It was driven 
by a man clad in that indescribable 
but unmistakable livery which 
denotes a native of the Emerald 
Isle. As the vehicle came to a 
standstill the door opened, and a 
very stout man rolled himself out 
of the aperture, which seemed 
only just sufficient to give him pas- 
sage. ‘“One-twenty, Murphy,” 
said the stout gentleman, as he 
melted into the porch door of the 
hotel. 

Mr. Setter was a remarkable 
man. For physical size alone he 
was conspicuous, but his moral and 
intellectual stature was of yet 
more aspiring proportions. He 
called himself a parliamentary 
agent. But many things were 


transacted by his agency that had 
little visible connection with the 
passage, or the procuring, as it was 


called, of Acts of Parliament. In 
keenly disputed elections, his name, 
or rather his fame, was a host in 
itself. Patentees sought him for 
advice. Projectors of companies 
came to him in quest of directors. 
It may be doubted whether all was 
grist that came to his mill, but 
certainly the fish must have been 
small that escaped the meshes of 
his net. 

Mr. Setter’s attire seemed rather 
to court than to shun observation. 
A large expanse of light-coloured 
waistcoat beamed through the win- 
dows of his cabriolet in a manner 
that was visible at a considerable 
distance. He was too modest or 
too shrewd to drive his own car- 
riage. He was too heavy for a 
hansom, and too large to enter an 
ordinary four-wheeler. Walking 
was as much out of the question 
with him as with Falstaff. He, 
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therefore, being a man of infi- 
nite resource, contracted with one 
Murphy, a cab owner, the master 
of the Murphy on the box, for the 
constant use of his convenient 
equipage. The miles that that 
grey horse drew the load in the 
service of the country were un- 
counted. Occasional difficulties of 
@ pecuniary nature were said at 
times to arise on the subject; but 
Murphy’s remedy was sure and 
simple. London had not the fel- 
low to his cab. He had but to 
keep it in his coach house for a day 
or two, and arrears were sure to be 
forthcoming. 

Mr. Setter was a man of few 
words and much gravity. His face 
was chiefly remarkable for its 
power of assuming an appearance 
of extreme stolidity. This effect 
was, perhaps, aided by the presence 
of a large pair of blue spectacles, 
which formed part of the usual 
attire of Mr. Setter; but which 
those who knew most of that gen- 
tleman asserted to be worn not for 
optical but for strategic purposes. 
He never wore them when alone, 
and it was said that whenever he 
came to the critical point of a 
negotiation, or found himself in a 
position of emergency, he betrayed 
his anxiety solely by the removal 
of his glasses. 

Mr. Setter’s speech was not only 
brief, but enigmatical. It was 
much eked out by signs, and con- 
tained many cabalistic references. 
It was to ordinary conversation what 
telegraphy is to correspondence. 
It is possible that a disposition to 
shortness of breath contributed to 
this peculiarity. In his orders to 
Murphy the telegraphic system was 
rigidly used, and the destination to 
which the cabman was next to pro- 
ceed was indicated by a number 
alone. Thus on his arrival at the 
Gog and Magog Tavern, the latter 
had briefly communicated the order 
that his cabriolet was to disappear, 
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and to return to the same spot in 
an hour and twenty minutes time. 

The commodious office of Mr. 
Setter, where his name as a parlia- 
mentary agent was duly honoured 
with a brass plate, and where none 
but strictly parliamentary business 
was supposed to be conducted, was 
by no means the place where he 
passed most of his time. He would 
refer to his vehicle as Murphy’s 
chambers, or his perambulating 
office. Yet in many places, both 
in town and country, a room seemed 
to be, whenever required, at Mr. 
Setter’s exclusive command. These 
rooms were usually—not invariably 
—in inns, and it was curious to 
observe the manner in which the 
mysterious visitant was regarded 
by the whole fraternity of waiters, 
ostlers, and boots. There was none 
of that ready service which is paid 
to the known and liberal customer. 
But there was none of the rude- 
ness shown to those who do not 
readily paid their score. There 
was a kind of enforced and half- 
grudged attendance, as though 
yielded to someone who paid not 
in cash but in kind, which might 
possibly be the case. 

The room into which Mr. Setter 
admitted himself seemed to have 
been rescued from all the spare 
nooks of cupboard, chimney, and 
staircase which the house con- 
tained. Its shape would have not 
been easily defined by a geometri- 
cian. It had one window, opening 
on the causeway, but protected by 
a vertical venetian shutter as well 
as by a coloured linen blind, and 
it had certainly two entrances, with 
a third door that opened into a 
large closet, which had some means 
of access to the upper part of the 
house. 

Mr. Setter seated himself in a 
huge leathern chair, behind a small 
leather-covered table, and after 
taking off his spectacles drew a 
long breath and wiped his forehead 
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with a yellow silk pocket handker- 
chief. He then produced a stout 
and by no means empty purse, and 
selecting the coins which it con- 
tained according to the nature of 
their respective metals, made three 
neat paper packages of the result 
of his assortment, which he dis- 
posed in separate pockets ; he then 
rang the bell. 

“ Robert,” said he, to the grave 
and clerical-looking waiter who re- 
sponded to the summons, “if Lord 
Wilfred Branksea should happen 
to call, I’m here.” 

“Fea; an.” 

“‘ And if anyone else inquires for 
me, I am not expected in the City 
to-day, but am likely to be in the 
Lobby about four.” 

‘“ Yes, sir.” 

And Mr. Setter buried himself 
in some manuscripts. 

It appeared that the chance for 
which he had thus provided was 
not either improbable or vague, 
for within a very few minutes foot- 
steps were heard without. “I 
know the way,” said a voice, and 
the door slowly unclosed admitted 
a tall and handsome man, with a 
slight stoop. 

‘Non sic itur ad astra, my dear 
Setter,” said Lord Wilfred, “‘ which 
means, in the vulgar tongue, No 
go with the most noble.” 

“Ts that your opinion ?”’ said the 
latter. 

“T wish it was only that,” replied 
the other. “No, it’s not opinion, 
it is positive, angular, obstinate 
fact.” 

A man must have been a good 
physiognomist who had not been 
favourably impressed with the first 
appearance of Lord Wilfred Brank- 
sea. We say a man, for the in- 
stincts of women are far surer, if 
unblinded by partiality, confessed 
or unconfessed. A very graceful 
figure, with an air of languor that 
suited with the stoop; marked and 
salient features, impressed with a 
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certain nobility of outline; eyes 
that seemed opalescent —at one 
time grey, and at another light 
brown, or green, or yellow; a care- 
less profusion of golden-brown 
curls ; a slight irregularity of the 
outline of the mouth alone de- 
tracted from the beauty of the face. 
His dress was a suit of blue, the 
jacket being of a naval cut, but the 
material very soft and fine ; a black 
silk handkerchief twisted round 
his neck, and a white shirt, undis- 
figured by studs, completed the 
exterior. Had you been told that 
you saw one of the gilded favourites 
of fortune, you would not have 
doubted that such was the case. 
Had you been told that you saw a 
titled but most disreputable “leg,” 
you might have hesitated to give 
credence to the information. 

“ Did you hint ?” said Mr. Setter, 
and completed his question by a 
gesture. 

“Hint,” said his Lordship, “I 
I might as 


hinted myself dry. 
well, just as well, have hinted to 
that great dome of a church yonder. 
I did more—my imagination was 
so stimulated by the occasion that, 
egad, I began to feel that I hada 
conscience—a luxury which I had 


not enjoyed for years. At least, if 
it was not conscience that smote 
me, it was a sense of disgust at 
having thrown away so much elo- 
quence.” 

“Did you 
another gesture. 

“Of course I did, and improved 
on it too. When I found the Bath 
fall flat I improvised the Garter. 
Give me credit for that, egad. I 
might as well have tried to interest 
him in the garter of one of his 
housemaids. I wish he would take 
an interest in that, by the bye, and 
there might be some hope. of 
humanising him.” 

“You did not forget the alter- 
native.” 

“Neither the alternative, nor 


remember?” and 
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the cumulative, nor the distribu- 
tive. He would not give an inch, 
not a barleycorn. ‘ My dear Wil- 
fred,’ says he, dooced civil, ‘it is 
entirely out of my power, so that 
T need not say anything about my 
disposition. I can interfere in no 
way, either in the borough or the 
county ; and,’ says he, and that 
was the unkindest cut of all, ‘I 
certainly should not think it my 
duty to lend any countenance to a 
plan for unseating Lionel, whom I 
consider an honour to the family.’” 

“ And you?” 

“T said honours were matters of 
opinion, and I saw no great honour 
in jogging away at committees like 
a slave—a negro slave.” 

“By the bye,” continued his 
Lordship, “I think that there 
ought to be an Anti-Morality 
Society instituted. On the prin- 
ciple of the Anti-Slavery Society 
—perhaps they would work it. I 
wish they would, and give me a 
good salaryaschairman. It would 
not be the first time I’d done 
such a thing.” 

“Such a thing as be chairman 
to an Anti-Slavery Society, or 
to ” 

“IT wish I may be—be re- 
formed—if I remember what the 
respected society was!” said his 
lordship. “But I took the chair 
of one of ’em once. It was at 
Exeter Hall. I was there about a 
ticket for a concert—or something 
of the sort—and out came the 
Facer. ‘“ By Jove, Wilfred,” says 
he, “here’s a chance for you. 
Wildrock has disappointed some of 
his very respectable friends here, 
and they offer their kingdom for a 
Lord—come in for the ‘ lark.’” 

“ And did you?” 

“Tcame in. I took the chair, 
I brought down the house with 
applause, and I netted five pounds 
for my time. ‘Greatest pleasure,’ 
said 1; ‘ always take an interest in 
your proceedings—nothing pleases 
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me better than to hear you, but I 
shall be fined for not attending my 
board meetings.’ Egad, they paid 
my fine, and I got off in time for 
the board.” 

“Then as to the marquis ? ” 

“That cake is dough I tell you. 
F.ILN.LS. I must put some other 
in the oven. You need not laugh. 
I had no reference to Balzac; only 
it is no use to waste either your 
time or mine. Have you any other 
irons in the fire?” 

“ Plenty.” 

“Yes; but irons that I can 
blow, or forge, or do something 
with or for—or about?” 

“Well, I think I have! You 
have heard something about a 
plan for an arrangement abroad.” 

“T have heard just as much as 
you choose to let out of the 
bag.” 

“There is likely to be a little 
difficulty,” said Mr. Setter, “ that 
you would perhaps help in re- 
moving.” 

“ All hands to the fore,” replied 
Lord Wilfred. 

“A young man, highly to his 
credit, thinks it his duty to make 
some inquiries as to certain cargoes 
of iron.” 

“Well?” 

“ Which our friends at Paris do 
not think necessary.” 

“TI do not see how that interests 
me. Setter, I am infernally thirsty ; 
would you mind ringing the bell for 
a glass of water?” 

Mr. Setter rang, and the grave 
attendant appeared with as much 
alacrity as if he had been waiting 
at the door, which, indeed, might 
have been the case. 

“Thomas,” said his Lordship, 
*‘no—what did you say was your 
name?” 

“ Robert, m’ lord.” 

“ Robert, Mr. Setter rang for a 
glass of water. Soda water, and 
put a pint of hock into it.” 

Robert looked at Mr. 
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“‘ Beg pardon, m’ lord, but we don’t 
keep no pints of ’ock.” 

“My good Robert,” said Lord 
Wilfred, “ your conversation is in- 
structive, but irrelevant. The 
sizes of your bottles are immaterial 
—a glass of soda water—filled up 
with hock. Put the hock in first, 
of course.” 

Robert again looked at Mr. 
Setter, from the perfect stolidity of 
whose face no stranger would have 
extracted a sign of either assent or 
dissent, and withdrew. 

“‘T said,” resumed Mr. Setter, “‘ it 
was a very good young man.” 

“ Just so.” 

“Slightly amenable to feminine 
influence.” 

“ Aue bonnes fortunes, lucky 
dog!” 

“Well, if he has, he does not 
seem to make use of them. But still 
highly susceptible.” 

“Deuce take me if can guess 
where you are driving. Why does 
that Catiline of a waiter leave me 
to die of thirst. I would not trouble 
you again if I could reach the 
bell. 

“Very sorry, m’ lord,” said the 
waiter re-entering. ‘“ Mr. Beerton 
is just out of ’ock.” 

“Then the soda water without it, 
in the name of mercy,” said his 
Lordship, “and a liqueur glass of 
white brandy. You are wasting 
Mr. Petter’s time, for I cannot say 
a word more dry throated.” 

The thirst quenched, Lord Wil- 
fred produced his cigar case; “and 
now, my dear Setter, continwez 
cochon, I am all attention.” 

“Tt strikes me that M. T. is a 
person extremely likely to influence 
a susceptible young man.” 

« And so is the sun, or the moon, 
or the North Pole, and the haughty 
beauty is just as likely to listen to 
any uncrowned head as either of the 
three,” said Lord Wilfred hurling 
his cigar at the grate. “ Take my 
word for that!” 
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“T can take your word as to your 
own experience.” 

“ No—no.” 

“ But if a real tangible political 
reason be given her, the princess 
will as naturally act her part as 
her great-grandmother herself—if 
she was her great-grandmother,” 
said Mr. Setter. 

“ Well—Setter—I believe you 
are right.” 

“The point then is—naturally— 
mind—quite simply and naturally, 
to bring the young man to her 
feet.” 

“Tsee it. Ihave it. *Pon my 
soul, Setter, my respect for you 
increases with every interview. 
Give me the youth’s address—lend 
me a fifty—and the thing is done 
in a week.” 

“Tt must be done on Monday, 
and the notes depend on the 
event.” 

“Then you had better do it 
yourself.” 

“With pleasure—do not let me 
detain you.” 

“Tm off. But, however, Setter, 
I’m not mercenary—I’ll do any- 
thing I can to help you if I never 
see arap for it. Lend me a ten- 
ner.” 

“ T have not got one.” 

“ Dash it—five.” 

Petter quietly took out his 
purse. “Here,” said he. “I did 
not think it was quite such low 
water.” 

Lord Wilfred quietly took the 
purse from his friend’s hand, and 
turned it upside down over the 
table. A single half-crown fell 
out. “Low water, indeed,” said 
his Lordship, pocketing the coin. 
“Now, old fellow—to business. 
What do you want, in two words? ” 

Mr. Setter took off his glasses. 

“Pierce,” said he, speaking 
clearly and emphatically, “ has put 
a young fellow, a protégé of the 
Ullswaters, who has some claims to 
the Laval property in France, in 
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some confidential capacity at Plum- 
ville.” 

“A.,” said Lord Wilfred, doubling 
his fore finger. 

“This Carrington, being clearer 
headed than MacAndrew, has be- 
come inquisitive as to certain bills 
shortly payable at the Bank of 
Athens.” 

“ Still A.” 

“And is about to make in- 
quiries.” 

“cc = 

“Which must be deferred. At 
least for a week.” 

“ A., still,” said his Lordship. 

“ Carrington is to be had.” 

“c —” 

“ Not to be bought—not to be 
frightened, but to be influenced. 
Very open to any compliments 
as to being a Laval—very open to 
admire a pretty woman.” 

“ _ 

“He comes to town by Sunday 
night’s mail, and will naturally turn 
in at the Great Western Hotel.” 

“cc — 

“ Where Lord Wilfred Branksea 
will happen to breakfast, to make 
his acquaintance, and to carry him 
off to the abode of the Duke of 
Gascony.” 

“ 7” 

“The rest is my affair.” 

“Good; I see. Setter—not by 
way of raising obstacles, but as 
sheer business. I think it doubt- 
ful whether the gates of Beaufort 
House will yield to my ‘open 
sesame.’ I think it more doubtful 
if Mademoiselle will be visible if 
they do.” 

“ Leave that to me.” 

“Good. Light dawns on me. 
Fortune favours the great, espe- 
cially when they are reduced to 
their last half-crown. Where do 
you dine?” 

“T am not sure. 


Probably I 

shall take a chop at Joe’s.” 
“Those chops at Joe’s are emi- 

nently anti-social,” said Lord Wil- 
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fred. “And what is worse, they in- 
terfere with the proper conduct of 
business. But what is still worse, 
they are superlatively dyspeptic. 
Setter, you know that, apart from 
business, I have a great regard for 
you.” 

“T am flattered.” 

“Not at all. If there is any- 
thing that could interfere with 
your welfare it is a slight tendency 
to embonpoint. Nothing as yet, 
except a menace. Now embon- 
point is a sequel of dyspepsia, and 
dyspepsia is a natural consequence 
of chops at Joe’s.” 

“Thank you.” 

“Think of my warning. A light 
dinner at Richmond, or at Green- 
wich, two or three times a week, 
would keep up your activity in a 
surprising manner.” 

“‘T will recollect.” 

“T was looking,” said Lord Wil- 
fred, who began to peer through 
the blinds, “for your drag. I did 


not bring my cab, as I thought you 
might not like to see it at any of 


your more private shops. So that 
I was going to propose that Murphy 
should drive me as far as the 
Albany. I should not have troubled 
you with the remark, but I have 
observed that when I enter your 
vehicle Murphy omits to pro- 
ceed.” 

“T think the horse wanted 
shoeing this morning,” said Mr. 
Petter. 

“D. I. O. them,” said his Lord- 
ship. “Setter, one word. I have 
one final remark to make. A pinch 
of your rappee, that I may bring 
it out with due deliberation.” 

Mr. Setter produced a snuff box 
from his pocket. Lord Wilfred 
held out his hand. But his com- 
panion, who had resumed his 
spectacles, tapped the lid, opened 
the box, and handed, but did not 
give it to the other. Lord Wilfred 
took a copious pinch, at which he 
gently and daintily sniffed,and then 
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waiving the prize in the air, said in 
a solemn tone, 

“ Samuel Setter, I make you one 
solemn promise. If ever what my 
Exeter Hall friends call Divine 
Providence thinks fit to abdicate, 
which would certainly be the case 
if my experience of the ingratitude 
of the world were entertained la 
haut, I will use my best and gra- 
tuitous exertions to secure the re- 
version of the post for you.” 

“Truly kind.” 

“ And I think we should succeed. 
I would bet five to four on it. 
You would have but One other 
competitor, and I think you would 
beat Him. And I make a further 
promise,” continued Lord Wilfred ; 
“on that occasion, and on no other, 
will I go down again at my own 
expense to Branksea, and apply for 
the support of my most noble 
brother.” 

“ Actually ?” 

“ Actually. And I think I 
should convince him that it was 
rather to his interest for you to 
succeed than for the Other Party ; 
provided always,’ continued his 
Lordship with increasing energy, 
“that nothing in the premises 
made and provided should interfere 
with that Other Party’s sole and 
exclusive right to take full posses- 
sion of the said Marquis of Brank- 
sea. Any failure to do so on 
the first opportunity would be a 
shameful dereliction of duty. 
Yes—I bet five to four on you.” 

“You do us both injustice, my 
dear Lord,” said Mr. Setter. ‘“ You 
have left out of sight the contin- 
gency of a coalition.” 


Cuaprer XLIX. 
THE TRAP SET. 


Mr. Guy Lava CARRINGTON, on 
the morning following the last re- 
corded colloquy, made his entrance 
into the comfortable breakfast room 
of the Paddington hotel, fresh as 
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to his toilet, but with his brain in 
that state which is induced by 
passing the night in contemptuous 
violation of the laws of nature, or, 
in other words, in travelling by the 
mail. 

He seated himself at an unoc- 
eupied table, and had called once 
or twice for an invisible waiter, 
when a handsome man in blue 
naval costume, who was standing 
before the fireplace with the Times 
paper in his hands, advanced 
towards him, exclaiming : 

“ Mon cher Duc—quel plaisir.” 

“ Plait il?” said Guy, in surprise. 
“arr 

“T beg you a thousand pardons,” 
said thestranger. “I mistook you 
for the Duc Matthieu de Mont- 
morency. But your strong family 
likeness must be my apology. I 
cannot doubt that I am addressing 
Mr. Laval Carrington.” 

“You have, every way, the ad- 
vantage of me,” said Guy, highly 
flattered. 

“No doubt you have forgotten 
me, as I should have done you but 
for your likeness. We have met 
at my cousin Ullswater’s, I think. 
Wilfred Branksea.” 

Lord Wilfred risked the coup. 
He calculated on the probable 
ignorance of his auditor that his 
handsome figure was no more likely 
to be seen beneath Sir Henry Ulls- 
water’s roof than was that of the 
“Other Party,” to whom he had 
referred, in the Celestial courts. 
But he was playing a game in 
which his stake was not so great 
as to shake his nerves. He played 
and won. He had hit a bird on 
both wings. 

“Very stupid of me not to re- 
member,” said Guy. “ But when 


Lady Ullswater’s rooms are open 
they are so full.” 

“So full that those who are for- 
tunate enough to find them always 
open may well forget the mob,” 
said Lord Wilfred. 


“Well, to 
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show that you forgive my mistake, 
come and breakfast at my table. 
Up by express ?” 

“By mail this morning,” said 
Guy ?” 

“Plays the deuce with the ner- 
vous system,” said Lord Wilfred. 
* As an old traveller, I have always 
found night travelling a mistake. 
You are fit for nothing the next 
day. But a sleepless night involves 
a desire for breakfast.” And his 
Lordship arranged accordingly. 

Slowly, quietly, pleasantly, did 
the accomplished man of the world 
now set himself to storm and capti- 
vate the young man. He saw that 
his first dash had told; he saw 
that his effort was succeeding ; he 
surpassed himself. From careless 
gossip on the events of the day, he 
advanced to politics. Guy listened 
with kindling glance. 

“ Never was there such an open- 
ing for a man really fitted to lead,” 
said Lord Wilfred. “I am nota 
politician. For that reason I may 
be better able to read the signs of 
the times than those who are 
blinded by the fury of the struggle. 
The leading men are all but ex- 
hausted, and they have no school, 
no successors.” 

“In the House of Commons ?” 

“In Parliament, in Europe, in 
the civilised world. The young 
men of the day are growing up like 
Tarquin’s poppies. They think it 
bad taste to excel; and the state 
into which we shall drift is one that 
nobody can imagine.” 

“ But there is one very able man 
at the helm.” 

“ Yes; I am enough of an Irish- 
man to feel proud of Pilgrimton 
as a countryman. The way in 
which he drags the coat over the 
floor of the house is irresistible. 
The unmitigated contempt which 
he veils—no, which he displays, by 
his deferential and yet rollicking 
manner is beyond all praise. It is 
so richly deserved. He is an able 
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batsman, takes every ball as it 
comes ; or he is still more like 
Bulwer’s Harold, coolly warding off 
the arrows of the angry Normans 
with his axe. But when his time 
comes, what will become of his 
party? Look at the two men who 
will, if they survive, come to tear 
each other for his spoils. Not for 
his weapons, they cannot wield 
them.” 

“Tf you would only describe 
them.” 

“TP It should be the voice of 
contemporary history. Do you re- 
member what Sydney Smith said 
of little John ?” 

“ Something about his readiness 
to take command of the Channel 
Fleet ?” 

“Just so. Well, Sydney Smith 
was Wrong, as most men are who 
regard jest as wit. His view was 
hasty—not absolutely wrong—but 
very imperfect. To give it vitality, 
to complete the portrait, he should 
have premised that he would only 
have grasped the command of the 
fleet, or of the lithotomic forceps, 
in order to keep some fit person 
from assuming it ; and that, when 
this mischief had been done, he 
would have deserted his flag at the 
lirst puff of wind, and left his 
patient in the midst of the opera- 
tion.” 

“You are severe.” 

“Truth is always severe,” 
Lord Wilfred. “ That’s why men 
hate her. Well then, look at the 
next competitor—a clever fellow 
no doubt, and a man who can 
speak very well; but just one of 
those men who are too clever by 
half—or perhaps by three-quarters. 
Then, he can never forget that he 
is not one of us. Those people 
never do. The House does, but 
they can’t. Then, his talent is of 
that eminently casuistical and hair- 
splitting turn that he is in constant 
opposition to himself. His mind 
keeps in a state of composition of 
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force, and he makes no way except 
by jumps, under the vis a tergo of a 
party motive. He is like a scorpion, 
with the two claws always threaten- 
ing one another. And he will come, 
in my opinion, to the proper end of 
that animal when it sees fire too 
near—he will sting himself and his 
party to death.” 

“ Well, but on the other side.” 

“There is something more tang- 
ible. There isone ANAZ ANAPON, 
king in man if not of men. But 
what could Agamemnon have done 
if he had semi-annual attacks of 
gout? And then his lieutenant? ” 

“ His son?” 

“Yes; but his son is not in the 
stirrups. He will ride straight 
enough when he is. But the cup 
—the wishing cup—will be found 
in Benjamin’s sack, and when 
that is the case you will see that 
Benjamin is of the school of the 
Chief Baker. He will not remem- 
ber anyone but himself. He will 
sell brothers and followers like a 
flock of sheep. He will climb to 
power like a Japanese, and stick to 
it like a boa constrictor. It will be 
time to look to the caulking of the 
ship if Benjamin ever get hold of 
the helm.” 

“ You take a gloomy view.” 

“How could any man take a 
bright view while France is in such 
a condition. The state of France 
has paralysed theenergy of Europe. 
With France kingless, where is the 
impulse of regeneration to come 
from?” 

“Tt think that is very true,” 
Guy. 

“T said I am not a — ian,” 
continued Lord Wilfred ; “but I 
do feel deeply touched to have seen, 
to have even the honour of know- 
ing, the real king of France, the 
orphan of the Temple, his queenly 
daughters, in whom the beauty of 
the two sides of their parent’s 
house is reproduced—to know what 
are his capacities, his aspirations, 
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how he would surround himself 
with men such as France needs, men 
who would blend French esprit 
with English practice. Forgive 
me, Mr. Laval Carrington, I lose 
my self-possession at the idea.” 

“Do you refer to Henry V.?” 
asked Guy. 

“No, I do not. I refer to the 
real Louis XVII.—to the Prince 
you may have heard spoken of as 
the Duke of Gascony.” 

“T take the greatest interest in 
the subject,” said Guy, now all 
alive. “I have endeavoured to 
learn all about it, but in vain. 
There was a man in Germany, and 
a man in America, and a man in 
London, and one of them was called 
Naundorf, and one was a watch- 
maker, or something of the kind. 
How delighted I should be to 
have the matter explained!” 

“ The explanation is very simple,” 
said his Lordship. ‘“ But perhaps 


I should not have said what I did. 


It was indiscreet. Still, I am sure 
it will go no farther. Well, the 
three that you mention as the Ger- 
man, and the man in London, and 
the watchmaker are one. The 
name Naundorf was imposed on 
him by the Prussian police. But 
he is Louis de Bourbon, seventeenth 
of the name, or rather Louis de 
France, fourteenth of the name. 
As to the American, his story is 
curious. But he does not profess 
to have any recollections beyond a 
certain day when he fell into a 
river in America. He may be in 
error honestly. The Duke of 
Gascony must be either Louis or 
an impostor. Jt is quite possible 
that Monsieur de Joinville may 
have believed that Eleasar Williams 
was the Dauphin, and that all 
the latter says about this is true, 
but it proves nothing. I do not 
quite so much believe in hunian 
rascality,” said Lord Wilfred in- 
genuously, “as many people do. I 
prefer a theory that leaves no one 
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in the position of a wilful, mis- 
chievous, contemptible impostor. 
If you saw Louis de Bourbon, 
you could not think him to be that. 
Yet he is either that—or rightful 
king of France.” 

“How I wish that I could see 
him!” 

“Dear me,” said his Lordship 
reflectively, “your enthusiasm 
has quite communicated itself to 
me, I am afraid. Do you know 
that I positively have an audience 
to-day f—and I think that I could 
stretch my credit with the Great 
Seneschal, so far as to take you— 
if you really are in earnest.” 

“OQh—Lord Wilfred—what a 
kindness! But your time—TI leave 
London to-night.” 

“TI start directly after breakfast.” 

“Nothing would be more con- 
venient for me,” said Guy. “I did 
not mean to leave the hotel till 
about one. Will you let me 
come?” 

So Lord Wilfred bagged his 
unreluctant prey, and sent the 
waiter to call a cab. 

“ Beaufort House,” said his Lord- 
ship, taking his seat. 

“ Where be that, Sir?” asked the 
cabman civilly. 

“Oh, I forgot”—and Lord Wil- 
fred duly instructed the driver. 

“Conversation in these rough 
and ready vehicles, and in these 
distressingly noisy streets, requires 
one or two instruments for its sup- 
port,” remarked his Lordship: “a 
speaking trumpet or an ear trum- 
pet. As we happen to have 
neither, we are reduced to a tem- 
porary silence.” So the young 
men drove rapidly and silently 
through the streets. 


Cuapter L. 
BEAUFORT HOUSE. 
Tur hansom cab which bore Lord 
Wilfred Branksea and Guy Laval 
Carrington stopped ata garden gate 
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in one of those once rural suburbs 
of London that formed, at rather 
an earlier date, a favourite site for 
the mansions of the great mercan- 
tile aristocracy. A good-sized 
house stood in a little square enclo- 
sure of garden, containing several 
lofty elms. A closely boarded pair 
of wooden gates opened in a high 
wall, and within the gates was a 
small porter’s lodge—very small, 
but adequate for the purpose. 

“ Ring the bell,” said Lord Wil- 
fred to the cabman. 

A glass or shutter of about eight 
inches square opened in the gate, 
and part of a man’s face became 
visible through the aperture, as 
though reconnoitering the visitors. 

“Qui sonne ?” said the porter, 
for it was that functionary—“ dat 
is, wot is there ?” 

“ Give him this,” said Lord Wil- 
fred, handing his card to the cab- 
man, who presented that credential 
at the little window. 

The glass reclosed. After some 
two or three minutes the sound of 
the removal of a bar or bolt was 
heard, and a door opened, not the 
carriage gate, however, but a side 
door. ‘ Entrez, messieurs,” said 
the porter, “dat is, come in if you 
plese.” 

“You can keep the cab or pay 
him, just as you like, Carrington,” 
said Lord Wilfred carelessly, as he 
stepped from the footboard. 

Guy glanced at the retreating 
figure and did the latter. 

The gate having been closed and 
barred behind them, the porter, 
who was not in livery, but seemed 
as if he also fulfilled the functions 
of gardener, and possibly might 
discharge some other external 
duties, led the way down a short 
and broad gravel drive, terminat- 
ing in a splotch or tadpole-shaped 
expanse of gravel before the house, 
to the hall-door. He ascended 
three steps and rang a bell. 

The door opened almost imme- 
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diately, and a page, duly garnished 
with the distinctive three rows of 
buttons on his tight black jacket, 
stood in the gap. The porter 
handed him the card, and returned 
to his own dominions. 

The page glanced at the card 
and retreated, opening the door 
wide as he did so. Guy became 
conscious of a good-sized hall, 
bounded by a handsome stone 
staircase rising in a single flight 
to the right, and leading to a 
stone gallery that ran across the 
opposite wall. In this hall, with 
the immobility of a statue, stood 
an old man, very thin, very grey, 
and attired in a species of anti- 
quated black court suit. He re- 
ceived the card from the page, and 
advancing with a bow, silentl 
ushered the pair into a small 
waiting-room to the left of the 
entrance, and withdrew. 

“Monsieur le Due attend 
votre seigneurie,’ said the old 
usher, re-entering. He guided 
them to an adjoining apartment, 
little larger than the first, and 
opened the door. By the empty 
fireplace stood a tall man, of highly 
distinguished appearance. 

His face was strikingly hand- 
some, tinged with an air of noble 
melancholy; his spare grey curls 
were arranged with exquisite care. 
His dress was slightly different 
from the English evening costume. 
He wore knee breeches and white 
silk stockings. Under his waist- 
coat appeared the edge of a broad 
blue ribbon, not worn scarfwise, 
but looking something like an 
under-waistcoar. A tiny rapier 
hung perpendicularly, rather be- 
hind than at his side, and, buttoned 
to his coat, close to the place where 
a pair of sinecure buttons seem to- 
have long held a prescriptive licence, 
by a small gold-laced strap, was 
what looked like the key of the hall 
door. Which, indeed, it was. 

Curious, thought Guy, to see a 
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man of such apparent personal dig- 
nity think to support questionable 
claims by wearing attire like that. 

Lord Wilfred bowed, but said 
nothing. 

“Sa Majesté daigne de recevoir 
votre Seigneurie,” said Monsieur le 
Due de Beaupreau, with a courtly 
salutation. 

The nobleman whom Guy had 
mistaken for the Duke of Gascony 
might have stepped out of a canvas 
painted by Vandyk. He might 
have been the Beauvilliers of the 
Court of Louis XIV. He was what 
most people would regard as an 
anachronism in the nineteenth cen- 
tury,of ancient blood and unstained 
name, the sole survivor of a once 
proud and numerous family, his 
patrimonial estates had been pared 
and sheared to comparatively amere 
pittance. The faith of the Duke de 
Beaupreau in the descendant of St. 
Louis, and the son of the martyrs 
of the Temple, was as firm as that 
which, as a pious Catholic and well- 
bred gentleman, he placed in his 
God. That said, all was said. In 
him whom men called an impostor, 
whom he himself had known as a 
penniless fugitive, he recognised 
that Dauphin whose death, asserted 
by the rabble tyrants of the Revo- 
lution, has never, as an historic 
fact, been even incidentally proved. 
If that man was Louis de Bourbon, 
he was the legitimate sovereign and 
master of Claude de Beaupreau. 
Whatever that nobleman was—or 
had—or could do—were at the ser- 
vice of the heir of St. Louis. Thus 
it came to pass that the shrunken 
revenues of the Duc de Beaupreau 
proved the main support of the 
miniature and bizarre court held 
within the walls of Beaufort House. 

To the group thus strangely 
assorted entered a fourth. It was 
a stout man, with a red face, per- 
fectly white hair, cut short, shaven 
esas and chin, black burly eye- 
brows, and a heavy black mous- 
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tache. “M. le Due attend Lord 
Wilfred et son ami dans le labo- 
ratoire,’’ said the Marquis de la 
Fére. 

The Marquis was an old soldier. 
He had a promptitude to obey, no 
less than to command. Thus with 
him the mysterious personage 
around whom circled so much of an 
almost obsolete etiquette was, ac- 
cording to his own assumed semi- 
incognito, simply Monsieur le Duc 
de Gascoyne. With the Duc de 
Beaupreau he was, once and for 
ever—the King. 

Thetwo noblemen conducted Lord 
Wilfred and Guy through the hall, 
along a sort of passage, leading 
apparently to servants’ apartments, 
to an outhouse or laundry, which 
seemed to have been converted into 
either a foundry, a forge, or a 
mechanic’s fitting shop. It had 
something of all three. The Duke 
opened the door gently as if he 
had feared to wake an infant. He 
passed in and then returned, closing 
it with the same precaution. Ina 
few seconds he reopened it, and 
nodded to La Fére, who then, still 
in silence, motioned the two 
Englishmen to enter. 

At a vice bench, at the end of 
the black and dusty apartment, 
bent a stout, grey-headed figure of 
middle height or rather below it, 
engaged in filing a piece of brass. 
The Duc advanced towards the 
bench and stood silently by. The 
workman completed his filing, re- 
moved the piece of brass, and care- 
fully examined it ; and then, turn- 
ing round towards the three men 
who stood by the door, observed : 

“ Vous me trouvez sous les 
attributions de Vulcan plutét que 
de Jupiter. C’est égal; tous les 
deux furent dieux.” 

Lord Wilfred advanced with a 
low bow. “Vous m’apportez un 
ami & me presenter, n’est-ce pas, 
mi lord?” said the workman. 

Guy Carrington had once, only 
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once, in his life been to the Italian 
Opera in London. It had been on 
the occasion of the performance of 
one of those rare queens of song 
whose name is yet melodious in 
men’s ears—melodious as that not 
only of a sweet singer, but of a 
good and charitable woman. 
Royalty had been present on that 
occasion, and one of Guy’s newly 
acquired coat tails had nearly 
parted company from its fellow in 
the crush. When the mass of 
anxious auditors had drifted and 
subsided into some order in the 
pit, and, punctually at the time 
fixed for commencement of the 
performance, the Royal box was 
occupied. Guy gazed with admira- 
tion on a fair and gracious lady 
in the central seat in the box, in 
whose animated conversation with 
her Royal Highness the Duchess 
of Kent, who sat with her back to 
the stage, he saw more to attract, 
but far less to awe, than he had ex- 
pected to witness in the Queen. 
His attention was presently with- 
drawn by the liquid tones of the 
singer, and it was not till fully 
twenty minutes after the commence- 
ment of the opera, that, at the 
conclusion of a solo, he became 
aware of an entirely novel sensa- 
tion. 

At the left—his left—of the box, 
and therefore fronting the stage, 
he became suddenly conscious of 
the presence of a profile. The 
curtains threw shadow around it. 
The heat of the house, perhaps the 
perfume of the flowers, which lay 
thickly strewn over the velvet 
cushion on the edge of the box, had 
given somewhat a flushed appear- 
ance to the face. Guy felt a sort 
of creeping, dreamy, awed sensa- 
tion. Then he hada kind of night- 
mare consciousness of the presence 
of something living with which he 
was familiar as wrought in gold or 
in silver. Then he became aware 
that the silent, motionless, regal 
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outline was that of the Queen of a 
sixth part of the human race. 

He felt something of a return of 
this emotion on looking at the 
blacksmith in the gloomy workshop 
in Camberwell. 

Most Englishmen know, Guy 
knew well, the marked and charac- 
teristic outline which, slightly 
varied in the coins and statues of 
the 13th, 14th, 15th, and 16th 
Louis, has defined the profile of 
the kings of France since the time 
of the Victor of Ivry. Such was 
the profile which met his eye as the 
Duke of Gascony turned towards 
his visitors. 

The Duke’s attire was almost 
that of a common workman. His 
hands were black and grimy from 
his work. There was nothing in 
the scene, save the statuesque and 
noble figure of the Duc de Beau- 
preau, that might not have been 
present in the Plumville brass 
foundry. But Guy instinctively 
made to that toil-stained mechanic 
such a reverence as he would have 
paid at St. James’s. 

The air of the Duke of Gascony 
was frank, gracious, and conde- 
scending. That sackcloth and 
ashes, or rather fustian and brass 
filings, were ignoble, if he wore 
them, never for a moment entered 
his thoughts. 

“May I present to you Mr. 
Laval Carrington, sir,” said Lord 
Wilfred, with a second reverence. 

“ Votre nom historique m’est 
cher,” said the mechanic. “ Par- 
donnez moi si j’oublie l’addition 
Anglaise. Il yatrop peu des de 
Laval. Lord Wilfred, voyez done 
mon dernier succés.” 

The success was a small brass 
cannon, beautifully turned, about 
thirty inches long, and with a bore 
somewhat larger than that of an 
old English musket. The mechanic 
pointed out to Guy, with perfect 
mastery of the subject, the merits 
of the invention, and, as a proof 
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that he had entirely vanquished the 
difficulty of recoil, proposed to fire 
the little weapon while Guy held it 
in his hands. Guy, with a dim 
idea that he should be infallibly 
blown to pieces, submitted to the 
honour. The maker proceeded to 
load, but when he had completed 
the operation the Marquis de la 
Fére stepped forward. “Ceci me 
regards, monseigneur,” said he, 
and took the miniature weapon to 
the open window. 

The mechanic laid one hand on 
the handle of a pair of smith’s 
bellows, and with the other put the 
end of an iron rod in the fire, which 
he then chafed. Still talking to 
Guy, he watched the rod till the 
end was heated, withdrew it scintil- 
lating and throwing out a whitish 
light from the hearth, walked to 
the window, and applied it to the 
touch-hole. The piece went off 
with aloud explosion, and filled the 
shop for a few seconds with smoke, 
and with that perfume so grateful 
to some men, to Guy among the 
others, the fumes of freshly burnt 
gunpowder. The Marquis de la 
Fére had not moved a single muscle. 

* Allons-donc, Monseur Laval, la 
prochaine fois vous ferez l’expéri- 
ence vous-méme,” said the artillerist. 
“Si vous aviez du temps pour me 
suivre, je vais vous presenter 4 ma 
famille,” and he moved towards 
the door, without looking to see 
who followed. 

Louis de Bourbon led the way, 
followed first, according to the 
silent indication of the Duc de 
Beaupreau by Guy, then by the 
Duc, then by Lord Wilfred, and last 
by the Marquis de la Feére, into a 
large drawing-room occupied evi- 
dently as a family apartment. A 
short, stout, unnoteworthy German 
woman sat in a high-backed chair 
knitting ; only one other chair was 
in the room, and that was a large 
fauteuil; but there were a good 
many stools. 
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On the stools, on the window- 
sill, and on the floor, were six or 
seven children, most of them girls, 
head below head, engaged in diffe- 
rent occupations. All rose as the 
door opened, except the lady knit- 
ting, who looked up; all but a 
little boy engaged in an encounter 
with a small Skye terrier on the 
floor, who exclaimed, “‘ Mon papa, 
mon papa, je vais tuer Tonton— 
parcequi’l cet méchant. Donnez- 
moi done votre épée, Beaupreau!” 

“Laissez donc Tonton un peu a 
ma justice,” replied his father. 
“L’épée de monsieur le duc est a 
moi-seul. Madame, je vous presente 
Monsieur de Laval. Aimée, ot est 
donc Mademoiselle ? ” 

The eldest of the five daughters 
left the room by a door opposite to 
that by which the party entered. 
The door re-opened, and admitted 
two other young ladies. 

It will spare a description, which 
might, if given, be inadequate, to 
ask the reader to recal to mind a 
full-length portrait of the lovely 
and murdered queen, Marie An- 
toinette. Not that sad but noble 
figure which a modern French 
artist has designed of the victim 
on the passage to the guillotine, in 
the character of saint and martyr, 
but the brighter, gayer, lovelier 
charm of the Dauphiness, or the 
young Queen, to whom even the 
surly minister could not forbear the 
homage, when she called his atten- 
tion to her plain green slippers. 
“ Madame, vous avez l’univers a 
vos pieds.” Remember such a 
picture, if you have seen it ; seek to 
view it, if you knowit not. It was 
the living original of that picture 
that now entered the apartment. 

With her was a girl some two 
years younger, unlike ber in every- 
thing but her queenly bearing, 
which, in the second, was blended 
with a certain amount of archness 
and malice. The colour of her 
cheeks was a much brighter red, 
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her hair darker, her height a little 
lower. 

“Monsieur de Laval, je vous 
presente 4 Mademoiselle et a 
Madame Antoinette,’ said her 
father. 

Like a swan floating over a lake 
Marie Therese de Bourbon glided 
across the room. She stood near 
Guy and glanced at him from head 
to foot. For the third time in his 
life Guy felt that indescribable 
thrill which in men of certain race 
and temper indicates the approach 
to royalty. 

“Vous vous appellez Anne?” 
said she, in a voice of silver. 

“ Non pas, non pas, Mademoi- 
selle,” said the father. “ J’ai dit 
de Laval, non pas de Montmorenci.” 

“Comment donc 


vous vous 
appelez?” said the lady. 
“ Guy—madame.” He did not 


add “a votre service,’ but he 
looked it. 

“Voila, monsieur,” said the 
younger lady. ‘“TIl-y-avait un 
fameux conspirateur Anglais qui 
s’'appellait Guy; n’est-ce pas? 
Croyez vous done a révendiquer 
le nom?” 

“C’est le nom propre des De 
Laval, Antoinette,” said the father. 
“ Guy premier fut du temps de 
Charlemagne.” 

Some further conversation en- 
sued, no one speaking except when 
addressed by the Duc de Gas- 
coyne; the result being that, if 
Guy would remain a few days in 
London, he should receive letters 
of introduction from the Duc de 
Beaupreau to some of the old 
Legitimist leaders in France. Em- 
boldened by an offer which so 
thoroughly enchanted him, Guy 
ventured to request the name of the 
Duc Matthieu de Montmorency, 
curious to see a man for whom 
he had himself been mistaken. 

“Comment donc?” said the 
master of the house. “C'est 
longtemps qu’il n’y a pas de Mat- 
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thieu de Montmorenci.” Guy 
could not conceal his astonishment 
from eyes that seemed to read 
thoughts without needing the in- 
tervention of language. 

“ Qui vous a parlé d’un Matthieu 
de Montmorenci?” asked Marie 
Therese, but not as if she expected 


any reply. 
Lord Wilfred looked out of 
window. 
The Duc de Gascoyne pro- 


ceeded to explain, in a prompt, de- 
cisive manner, the state of that 
great princely family, then verging 
to extinction, of which Laval was 
a branch. “ There are but four 
male descendants of the great 
Constable living,” he explained. 
“ Anne-Raoul, Duc de Montmo- 
rency, is in his sixty-third year; 
Charles, Duc de Luxembourg, is up- 
wards of eighty ; Anne-Edouard, 
Duc de Beaumont, and his brother 
Anne Charles, Prince de Tingry, are 
about tifty; and the Laval branch 
now only is represented by females. 
Duc Matthieu de Montmorency 
Laval died in 1826. One naturally 
remembers these circumstances, 
for all who have at heart the wel- 
fare of France must view with 
regret the approaching extinction 
of the male line of the first Chris- 
tian baron, which nothing but the 
special interposition of the Blessed 
Virgin could avert—an interposi- 
tion which no good Christian would 
hold to be impossible, but of which 
no promise had been held out. 
Guy was evidently struck by the 
minute information thus kindly 
given. “Ce n’est pas le seule fois 
que l’on vous verra, Monsieur de 
Laval,’ concluded his informant, 
“ Je vous recommende a Dieu.” 
Guy, rather astonished in his 
ignorance at being dismissed with- 
out having made that first move- 
ment which he now begun to think 
he had clumsily delayed, then re- 
spectfully took his departure. 
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Cuapter LI. 
THE BIRD ESCAPES. 


“One of the pleasantest kings I 
know,” said Lord Wilfred. ‘ Car- 
rington, you prefer a hansom. 
Hi!” 

Up drove an empty cab. Lord 
Wilfred got in. ‘‘ Come,” said he. 

“Good morning, my lord,” said 
Guy. “Iam going the other way. 
Cab!” and he, too, got into a 
hansom. 

“Where to, sir?” said Lord 
Wilfred’s driver. “To ?”—said 
his Lordship, “eh? to Parliament- 
street.” 

Lord Wilfred gracefully de- 
scended from his vehicle at the door 
of the office of Mr. Setter, which 
was on the first floor, over a shop. 
He walked quietly upstairs, hum- 
ming an air from the reigning 
opera. He walked through the 


room occupied by one or two 
clerks without any reply to their 


inquiries as to who he wanted 
except a friendly nod, and he 
opened the door of the sanctum 
of Mr. Setter. 

That gentleman was seated in a 
round, cane-backed but leather- 
bottomed chair, at an open bureau. 
Close by him was a man with some- 
thing of the aspect of a game- 
keeper, who was reading out of a 
red memorandum book. 

“Wait till you’re disengaged, 
Setter,” said Lord Wilfred, care- 
lessly. 

Mr. Setter rose with an alacrity 
the more remarkable on account 
of his bulk. ‘“ Come this way a 
minute,” said he, plunging his 
country friend into a sort of cup- 
board or closet, to which he gained 
entrance through a door covered 
with green baize. The door had 
no lock, only a brass handle ; but 
it had a small brass bolt outside, 
which Mr. Setter noiselessly slipped 
when he had seen the countryman 
seated on the only chair in the 
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light closet. Then he returned to 
his seat, and looked at Lord Wil- 
fred, with his head a little on one 
side. 

“ Setter,” said his Lordship, “ the 
infallible consequence of my setting 
eyes on your venerable person is, 
that I feel impelled to make moral 
remarks—in fact, to moralise. 
Nothing is so unsafe as success.” 

“No one is better acquainted 
with that fact than myself,” said 
Mr. Setter. “I think, too, that 
that is my thunder, if you will 
allow the observation. I know the 
ear-mark.” 

“Take it, and welcome,” said 
Lord Wilford. “Remembering 
the origin of the term ear-mark, I 
freely abandon to you all and 
every to which the adjective ap- 
plies. I see you are busy. Good 
day.” 

“ Good day,” said Setter. 
always busy ”— 

“And not one single interroga- 
tive?” said Lord Wilfred. 

“TI never waste words,” said 
Setter. “ When you have invented 
what you came to say you will say 
it.” 

“When I say that success is 
dangerous,” resumed Lord Wil- 
fred, “ I mean this—Setter, have 
you a demi-verre at hand?” 

Mr. Setter supplied the want 
out of some convenient receptacle. 

“ Fil en quatre,’ said Lord 
Wilfred, tossing off the little glass 
of cognac. 

“When you find that a plan, 
originated by genius, matured by 
counsel, incepted under the hap- 
piest auspices, triumphant up to 
the last minute but one of its execu- 
tion, collapses at that last half 
minute, then you will admit the 
propriety of the remark.” 

“T saw that it had collapsed,” 
said Setter. 

“ And you utter now the natural 
language of that exemplary bird 
the raven,” said Lord Wilfred. 
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“ Well, Setter, it was true. The 
one gift which men say is so divine, 
which did so much for a fellow 
named Shakespeare, has been the 
bane of my life.” 

“Integrity?” said Mr. Setter, 
with no expression at all on his 
face. 

“Tmagination,” said his Lordship. 
“‘Pictoribus atque poetis. Never 
did I so inspire myself. Setter, all 
went on exactly as you pointed 
out. I was airing myself before 
the fire—for there was a fire, 
actually,” said Lord Wilfred. 
“ Morning damp, I suppose. I was 
airing myself before the fire with a 
newspaper for a parapet, when 
down he comes, looking like—like 
—a very highly developed goose. 
He begins, in a helpless way, to 
attempt to supply the wants of 
nature. A sudden inspiration 
urged me. A coup worthy of your- 
self. ‘The Duc de Montmorency?’ 
saysI. No,I beg pardon,I thought 
it was—never saw two men more 
alike.’ Setter, I tell you he fell so 
plump and dead into the trap that 
I felt ashamed of myself for setting 
my brain against that of such an 
exceedingly domestic young gen- 
tleman.” 

“ Well?” said Mr. Setter. 

“ Well! I wish it was well!” con- 
tinued his Lordship. “ It was not 
only well, but unsurpassable, at 
first. Capital breakfast — lively 
chat—F rance and Frenchmen talked 
of quite naturally. ‘Le Roi 
d’Yvetot’ slid on the tapis so that 
you would not know how he came 
there: immense greenhorn interest 
—hansom cab—and the killing 
civility of old Beaupreau.” 

“ Well,” continued Lord Wilfred, 
holding up the liqueur glass be- 
tween his eye and the light—not 
upright, but so as to look down 
into it as if it were a telescope. 
“Still, all was superb. The Most 
Christian was extremely condescend- 
ing, fired his gun, and summoned 
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the Princess. Damme, Setter,” 
broke out Lord Wilfred, “‘ if I had 
an empire, I should fling it at that 
woman’s feet !” 

“ Better without it, then,’ quoth 
Setter. 

Lord Wilfred gave vent to a little 
splutter of expletives, just to cool 
himself. “Well,” he resumed, 
“the long and the short of it is, 
Master Wheyface was in the 
seventy-seventh heaven, and just as 
I was wanting to get off—for your 
friend keeps up the etiquette of 
dismissing one—what must he do?— 
I could laugh even now to remem- 
ber his face—but asks the Most 
Christian who was the Duke Mat- 
thieu de Montmorency.” 

‘“ H’m,” said Setter. 

“Tt seems he died in 1826,” said 
Lord Wilfred. “ Might have got 
over the name, you know ; but hang 
me if the Most Christian did not 
improve the occasion for a lecture 
on genealogy, cast up all the Lavals 
and devils to Adam, and concluded 
that there were only four old men 
on crutches, for one of whom I 
could have mistaken Miss Guy.” 

“ Awkward,” quoth Setter. 
“ How did he take it?” 

“Like a — like you, Setter,” 
groaned Lord Wilfred. “As if 
nothing had happened. Was just 
thinking he was too much flabber- 
gasted by the Princess to have 
heard, and revolving further move- 
ments when, as I got into the cab, 
* Good day,’ says he, ‘I’m going the 
other way,’ and left me planté li.” 

* And now,” said Lord Wilfred, 
after a pause, “I have made a clean 
breast of it, and I suppose I may 
go to the devil.” 

“ Wilfred,” said Mr. Setter, with 
great tenderness of manner, “as I 
said before, I am extremely busy 
just now; but if you would make 
it convenient to look in a little 
before six, I am going to take your 
advice and dine at Greenwich, and 
it will give me great pleasure if 
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ou will go down with me. You 
ooked hipped, and it will do you 
good. Shall I send down and pay 
your cabman ?” 

“ Setter,” said his Lordship, 
wringing his hand, “ you are in- 
fernal good fellow after all. I’ve 
half a mind to come. Don’t let 
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the cabman impose on you; it’s fifty 
ards under the five mile from 

aufort House here. Don’t wait 
for me. Ta, ta.” 

“Curse his impudence,” sub- 
joined Lord Wilfred, between his 
teeth, as he leisurely descended the 
stairs ; “I'll Wilfred him.” 


(To be continued.) 
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Arthur Sullivan. 


CONTEMPORARY PORTRAITS. 


NEW SERIES.—No. 22. 


ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 


Ene anv has given to the world of art comparatively little in the way of 
music. But England is only just awakening to an artistic consciousness 
in certain respects, while, curiously enough, the mechanical supremacy 
which has been hers so long is now becoming less conspicuously mani- 
fest. Perhaps, when we attain our full beatific vision of beauty, we shall 
have put away many of the old qualities for which the sturdy English- 
man has been noted ; and, like the swan, shall come to our music only when 
we are going to die. However, John Bull is not yet quite so far gone as 
to think of making his will, and waning away to slow music; and indeed 
the kind of music which is a native product is not at all like the pathetic 
swan-song, but rather the reverse. Mr. Sullivan’s music, for instance, 
and especially his recent music, is rather the voice of a humorous 
person who persists in enjoying living, and is fond of having a quip with 
his friends. ‘“ H.M.S. Pinafore” certainly seems to suggest rude health 
rather than sublimated esthetics or bardic forewarnings; and yet—one 
ominous fact shines out with weird prominence even in the matter of 
“'H.M.S. Pinafore.” The ancient decaying races of the world are those 
in whom politeness is the most conspicuous quality. The captain of that 
famous vessel has a remarkable and exemplary gift of politeness, quite 
foreign to the recorded character of those stentorian old salts who won 
| our victories for us. But our subject is leading us too deep into political 
economy ; we have to follow the career of Mr. Sullivan, and not to let 
_ out line for deep-sea soundings into the future and the effects of art. 
Arthur Seymour Sullivan was born May 13, 1842, his father being 
| bandmaster at Sandhurst, and after Kneller Hall, the Military School 
of Music, was founded, in 1857, professor there of the bass brass instru- 
| ments. Arthur was thus brought up to music. When a very small 
| child he went into the Chapel Royal, under Helmore. Here his sweet 
| and charming voice brought him into notice, and was a marked attrac- 
| tion, which people flocked to the Chapel Royal to hear. While there he 


| used to compose anthems, &c., thus evidencing his natural bent. 
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What gave the boy his real advance both as regards musical equipment 
and prestige was the Mendelssohn scholarship. A fund had been raised 
for the purpose of creating a. memorial scholarship to Mendelssohn. 
Sullivan was the first scholar elected, and accordingly, after studying a 
short time at the Royal Academy of Music, with Sterndale Bennett and 
John Goss, he went to Leipzig, to enjoy the highest musical advantages. 
While there, he was under Moscheles, Hauptmann, Plaidy, the old 
pianofortist, and others, and returned at the end of 1861. He did not 
come back empty-handed, but brought with him his “ Tempest ” music 
—an overture, incidental music, dances, &c., representative of Shake- 
speare’s play of the “ Tempest.” 

The work was first played in this country in April, 1862. Chorley, 
who was musical critic of the Atheneum, took up the young composer 
at once. His words may be quoted from the Atheneum of April 12, 
1862, as showing how undoubted was his recognition, and how candid 
his welcome of the new musician : 

“Crystal Palace—‘The Tempest’ music, by Mr. A. Sullivan. Last 
week our friend at Leipzig sent us an account of Herr Taubert’s music 
to ‘The Tempest.’ We have now the pleasant task of recording the 
very remarkable and legitimate success gained at the Crystal Palace this 
day week by the illustrations to the same drama, written by Mr. Arthur 
Sullivan. It was one of those events which mark an epoch ina man’s 
life; and, what is of more universal consequence, it may mark an epoch 
in English music, or we shall be greatly disappointed. Years on years 
have elapsed since we heard a work by so young an artist so full of 
promise, so full of fancy, showing so much conscientiousness, so much 
skill, and so few references to any model elect. 

“Though ‘The Tempest’ has tempted many and many another com- 
poser—Purcell, Arne, Rolle, Mendelssohn, Halévy—having been thus 
illustrated the most frequently of Shakespeare’s plays, we suspect 
(‘Romeo and Juliet’ making possibly the exception), it is still, we 
think, a difficult subject for music; inasmuch as, in spite of the exquisite 
care and great cost with which it has been put on the stage in late 
years, is it one of those plays which we the most care to see? When 
delicate Ariel, the invisible to all save Prospero, must needs be represented 
by a lady or a child, making painful stage flights’ on visible wires, much 
of the poetry of the dream vanishes ; and, except there be such a Caliban 
as Lablache (whose conception of that character, aided by great physical 
adaptitude, was one of the most remarkable things ever seen upon the 
stage, though it amounted to merely an opera-sketch), the semi-brute too 
constantly trenches on the verge of disgust to be acceptable—since few 
artists can, with the needful rudeness and vigour, combine the restraint, 
without which such a stage-creation becomes intolerable when set before 
the eye. Another fact, we think, may be more clearly proved—that the 
limits within elemental, spiritual, and elfin music are restricted, to say 
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the least of them. A storm in music can be hardly treated in two ways 
—whether by Beethoven, or Rossini, or Cherubini, or Mendelssohn. The 
elves of ‘ Oberon’ must have of necessity a dainty family likeness to the 
midsummer fairies of the ‘ Dream.’ This, we think, should be borne in 
mind by young composers, seduced, by the exquisite poetry and fancy of 
the legend, to forget how real are the boundaries which it presents. It is 
also more emphatically to be dwelt on, as an earnest of real and original 
vigour, when a young composer, with such precedents before him, can 
assert himself within these boundaries with anything like freshness 
and novelty. 

“This Mr. Sullivan has done, we repeat, in a remarkable degree, 
so as to make a real impression on a large audience miscella- 
neously composed—an English audience being habitually indisposed 
to an entertainment new in form. This music, being intended for the 
stage and to accompany action, was of necessity given with reading 
of a compressed text, with links of explanation, thus laying on it another 
disadvantage. The storm introduction in the first act is excellent— 
gloomy, sinister, and not the old storm over again. There is something 
of the deep sea init. Then come bits of melodramatic music, where 
Miranda is put to sleep; where Ariel goes forth on his mission, &c. ; 
then Ariel’s first song, which is picturesque, tunable (open to an objec- 
tion presently to be stated). The music of the second act is slight; but 
it closes to the setting of 

‘ While you here do snoring lie.’ 


Nothing can be more quaint and elvish than this; and the treatment of 
the words, ‘ Awake, awake,’ completely roused the audience. The curtain 
tune to the third act is full of graceful melody and charm; but the 
feature in it is the bewilderment of the shipwrecked folks, and the 
‘solemn and strange music,’ and dance with pipe and tabor, led by Ariel 
(encored). We might look far ere we found anything so fantastic, so 
seizing without vulgarity, so charmingly scored. Act the Fourth 
opens with a short masque overture—brilliant, clear, and thoroughly 
happy in its subjects—an overture which will be welcome anywhere ; 
then the duett between Juno and Ceres (encored)— 


‘Honour, riches, marriage, blessing,’ 


which has a stateliness and a real flow of melody combined that place it 
above most modern duetts; the glowing and beauteous poetry of the 
words receives no discredit from the musician. The dance of nymphs 
and reapers, which closes the act (encored), is the number in the work 
calculated to remind the hearer most that Mr. Sullivan is the Mendels- 
sohn scholar in the quick staccato figure harmonised, which everyone has 
been used to consider as Mendelssohn’s own particular property; yet not 
so, since it is in Cherubini’s quartetts. The movement isa capital one— 
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brisk, clear, and with a bold and rustic trio full of character. Perhaps 
the best piece of the whole is the Orchestral Prelude to the fifth act, 
before the dissolving of Prospero’s spell, which is grandiose, poetical, 
mysterious, yet not formless, and delicious in sonority. There is no 
musician that need have refused the signature to this symphony. Last 
of all came (as concerns the public) the least gracious task of all, a new 
setting of ‘ Where the Bee sucks’ (encored), the charm, joyance, and 
delicacy of which well deserved the encore. 

“So that here, if this young composer wills, there is something to look 
to. There are no signs of inexperience and shortcoming in this music, 
save, perhaps, in an over-solicitude of instrumentation in Ariel’s first song 
and in the duett. Mr. Sullivan has already obviously no common power 
in this branch of his art. He has the faculty of setting out gracious 
ideas (there is not a bar of ugly music in this work), in most becoming 
and ornamental framework. In brief, it is a real gratification to think 
that there is already such good justification of the hope on which he was 
sent to study abroad. We can imagine no doubt for his future—life 
and leisure permitting. 

“But it must be added that, for a beginner, Mr. Sullivan had a great 
chance. The performance of his work was excellent. ; 

The day was a pleasant day altogether forthose who wish well to English 
music.’ 

In 1863 Mr. Sullivan wrote a Procession March to celebrate the occa- 
sion of the marriage of the Prince of Wales. His next work was Kenil- 
worth, which was produced at the Birmingham Festival in 1864, and 
afterwards at the Crystal Palace, November 12, 1864. The words of 
“ Kenilworth, a masque of the days of Queen Elizabeth,” are by H. F. 
Chorley, or rather, as was afterwards corrected, are principally drawn 
from Shakespeare. The music consists of a cantata, with solos, songs, 
duets—a beautiful duet, “How sweet the Moonlight sleeps,” between 
Lorenzo and Jessica, being one of the finest things ever done by the 
composer. 

The Musical World of Oct. 8, 1864, gives a glowing account of the 
work: “Mr. Sullivan’s masque, Kenilworth, the fourth novelty of the 
festival, was produced at the third evening concert. Concerning its 
subject, it is enough to say that, without any pretext of plot or story, 
the masque presents some of the entertainments offered to England’s 
maiden queen when she became the guest of the Earl of Leicester in his 
princely palace. Mr. Sullivan’s music contains four numbers out of the 
nine with which the rhymester has nothing to do. Of these the critic 
may speak. They are an instrumental prelude, a slow and brisk dance, 
the former with a choral burden, and a setting of the lovely dialogue 
between Lorenzo and Jessica from The Merchant of Venice, introduced 
(under peril of its being blamed as an anachronism) as the play set 
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before the Queen, among other of the pleasures of Kenilworth. All 
these, it may be said without hesitation, will do more than bear out every 
favourable impression excited and retained by the writer’s Tempest music, 
the first hearing of which set him in a foremost place among English 
composers. An elegance of fancy, a brightness of instrumentation, a 
power of working out happy, natural ideas, only to be acquired by diligent 
study, placed at the service of taste, distinguish these movements, most 
especially the one among them which was most difficult to write, the 
Shakespeare scene. It is no easy matter to approach the delicious 
sweetness of the poet’s words, but Mr. Sullivan has done so; and the 
tenderness, grace, and simplicity of his melody, borne out by an 
orchestral treatment, which suggests, without any puerile imitations, the 
calm, the perfume, the whispering leaves, the placid moonlight heaven of 
a summer night, mark another step upward in a career which it rests 
with himself to render remarkable in the annals of art. Let it be hoped 
that success won by one so young will be acknowledged in the most — 
gracious spirit.” 

In 1864, also, Mr. Sullivan wrote a ballet, the Isle Enchantée, which 
was brought out at Covent Garden on the 14th May. 

He began to write songs at this time, among which may be specially 
named the solo treble, ‘“‘ Sweet Day so cool, so soft, so bright,” a lovely 
composition, worthy to be signed by Schubert, “Orpheus with his Lute,” 
“OQ Mistress mine,” and “The Willow Song.” He also composed an 
opera to Chorley’s words, entitled the Sapphire Necklace. Unfortunately, 
it was an unsatisfactory libretto ; but pieces out of the opera are sung 
at concerts from time to time with great applause, and the overture is 
well known and constantly performed. 

Mr. Sullivan’s Symphony in E, an important work, was produced at 
the Crystal Palace, March 10, 1866, and is one of the stock pieces in the 
repertoire of the Saturday Concerts. For the melodiousness of its 
themes, the variety of treatment, and the beauty of the orchestration, it 
is surpassed by no work of the English school. The same year appeared 
a concerto for the violoncello, performed frequently by Signor Piatti. 

In this year also, immediately after the death of his father, he wrote 
the overture In Memoriam, which was produced at the Norwich Festival. 

Coz and Box was a great step in his career, manifesting new qualities, 
great dramatic power, and a comic gift, which are more practically 
useful and remunerative than the grandest oratorios or operas. It was 
brought out at the Adelphi, May 11, 1867, the play being altered from 
Madison Morton’s Box and Coz, by Burnand. Cox and Box has been 
much played since. 

The Contrabandista, the play also by Burnand, was brought out at St. 
George’s Hall, soon after the appearance of Coz and Box. An overture 
called Marmion was written for the Philharmonic Society, and produced 
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June 3, 1867; it contains a good deal of local colour drawn from 
Scotland. 

Sullivan’s first oratorio, The Prodigal Son, written in the summer of 
1869, was composed for the Worcester Festival of 1869, and performed at 
the Crystal Palace, December 11, 1869. When in Paris, Sullivan had 
been struck by some Arab music, and in this oratorio he has made clever 
use of his recollections. 

The next overture from Sullivan’s pen was the Overture di Ballo, com- 
posed for the Birmingham Festival of 1870. 

He also wrote some incidental music for the Merchant of Venice, written 
for a revival of that play at Manchester in the autumn of 1871, when 
Charles Calvert was manager of the theatre. The play was put on the 
stage with great magnificence; the music was original, and full of 
character and spirit from beginning to end. 

The Cantata On Shore and Sea was composed for the opening of the 
London International Exhibition in May, 1871, when Sullivan repre- 
sented the English School; Gounod contributed a Motet, Gallia, for 
France; Hiller, a Grand March, for Germany; and an Italian piece, a 
four-part chorale set to some stanzas of Lord Houghton’s, was the work 
of Pinsuti. 

The Times of May 2 wrote as follows : 

“ Last, not least, England was represented, and we may add, worthily 
represented, by Mr. Arthur Sullivan, who contributed a dramatic cantata, 
entitled On Shore and Sea. 

“The music of Mr. Sullivan is full of interest, but the work is of too 
great importance to be dismissed in the few lines which just now are all 
we can possibly devote toit. . . . In certain parts of the cantata the 
young composer has employed the strange intervals which distinguish 
the Oriental, and especially the Turkish and Egyptian, styles of melody. 
He has done this, moreover, with eminent success, because he has done 
it in such a way that genuine music is never kept out of mind. From 
the brief orchestral introduction, which ushers in the opening chorus of 
sailors, to the end, there is always something to invite attention; and, 
in fact, hardly one of the ten ‘numbers’ into which the cantata is 
divided can be set aside as unworthy special notice. Mr. Sullivan him- 
self conducted the performance, which was received with high favour, 
and what is more, thoroughly deserved it.” 

A Festival Te Dewm, written for the recovery of the Prince of Wales, 
at the request of the Directors of the Crystal Palace, was first performed 
at a grand féte there May Ist, 1872, and repeated on the 18th July, 
1872, on the same scale. 

Some of Sullivan’s music, including his Symphony, was performed at 
Leipzig, at the Gewandhaus Concerts, in 1867—a fact which is no small 
honour to an Englishman. The Festival Te Dewm was done last year 
with great éclat in Paris, and the overture “In Memoriam” was played 
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twice at the celebrated Conservatoire Concerts, so that the composer may 
fairly be said to have attained a European reputation. He is the first 
English composer whose works were ever done in Paris at the Conserva- 
toire Concerts; the honour of production at Leipzig he shares with 
Sterndale Bennett and Macfarren. 

Sullivan was made Principal of the National Training School for Music 
some years ago, an important position, involving a considerable influence 
upon the tone-culture of the country. 

He has a great gift for conducting, which is quite distinct from the 
gift of a composer. He took the Glasgow Concerts, the first important 
concerts which he conducted, in 1875-76 and 1876-7. The stick is as 
natural to him as the pen. He has more than once conducted at the 
Crystal Palace, when his own works have been done. He also con- 
ducted the English Concerts at the Paris Exhibition ; and in 1878-9 the 
Promenade Concerts at Covent Garden. 

There is more than the rhythmic wave of the baton involved in the 
conducting of concerts. There is the business of engaging the band, 
the solo singers, of giving each their parts, of selecting a programme to 
meet the public taste, a practical list containing something of novelty, of 
correcting errors in the scores and mistakes in the singers, of finding 
suitable occasions when one concert will not clash with another ; all these 
details and worries make the business of a conductor no sinecure, espe- 
cially when, as in Mr. Sullivan’s case, his health is not very strong, and 
he suffers a good deal. : 

The Light of the World, the libretto by Mr. George Grove, so well 
known in the musical as well as the literary world, and one of Mr. 
Sullivan’s oldest friends, was brought out in 1873. It illustrates the 
history of the Life of Christ. This work has been frequently produced 
since, as, for instance, at the Festival at Liverpool, and at the Hereford 
Festival of this year. It contains some beautiful music. 

The Light of the World is the last serious work Sullivan has done. Some 
incidental music to Henry the Eighth was done for Calvert in the autumn 
of 1877, with a song, the words of which Henry VIII. was very fond of, 
“Pastime with Good Company.” The department of music that has 
made Sullivan most famous lately is comic opera. His first work of this 
kind, The Sorcerer, a two-act opera, was done in conjunction with W. 8S. 
Gilbert, and brought out at the Opera Comique, where it was 
performed an enormous number of times. It was followed by 
H.M.S. Pinafore, which most people in England have heard, and which 
in America has created a furore, nothing like which has been known 
since the Jenny Lind fever. The composer has suffered by this piracy 
not only pecuniarily, but also artistically, as, because they have no cor- 
rect orchestral score over there, his music has been set for the orchestra 
in a manner approximate only to the right one. 
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A popular operetta of his is the Trial by Jury, the book being by 
Burnand. Sullivan’s brother Frederick created the part of the Judge in 
this piece, and died from the overwork consequent upon the continued 
performance of it. 

Sullivan’s songs are more popular than any English songs of the last 
thirty or forty years. Such as “ The Snow lies White,” “‘O Fair Dove, 
O Fond Dove,” “ Will he come?” “The Lost Chord,” “ Sweethearts,” 
“ Let me dream again,” have had an extraordinary sale. 

An amusing evidence of the extent to which these songs are in vogue 
is afforded by a character in William Black’s amusing “True Legend of 
a Billiard Club.” Referring to the dove supposed to be perched on a 
rigging, and addressed in repeated appeals by a lady at sea, the stout 
squire, who has heard the said dove adjured in his drawing-room and the 
drawing-rooms of his friends by all his feminine acquaintance till his 
prosaic soul is weary of it, whispers hoarsely, “ Gad, sir! if I could only 
find that pigeon flying about my lawn, and if I had a cartridge handy, 
I'd stop that woman’s screeching for the brute pretty quick.” 

Mr. Sullivan has also turned out some exquisite part songs, which are 
published by Novello, and will always keep up his reputation, such as “O 
hush thee, my Babie,” “Joy to the Victors, &.” Among other works 
may be named a Morning Service in D, Te Dewm and Jubilate; several 
anthems, including the famous anthem “ Sing O Heavens,” and “ O God, 
Thou art worthy to be praised.” The very remarkable hymn, “The 
Son of God goes forth to War,” Mr. Sullivan has arranged to St. Anne’s 
tune, set in harmony, distributed among voices, and worked up with a 
great effect, and it is now a favourite hymn in manya church choir. We 
must not omit here to mention the collection of hymn tunes that he has 
edited for the Christian Knowledge Society, in which he has enriched 
the Church with many a fine and favourite tune. “Onward Christian 
Soldiers” is a good specimen of these melodies, which are all eminently 
singable and appropriate. 

Sullivan is one of the best accompanyists upon the piano, a greater art 
in itself than the average accompanyist realises. By his songs he was no 
doubt most widely known, until his recent great success in comic opera. 
Songs are the profitable things to a composer if they have any success 
at all. Considerable works, such as oratorios and operas, bring more 
honour than profit. 

Mr. Sullivan is a bachelor, and, as will be seen by our dates, is still 
quite a young man. He has lived for a number of years in Victoria- 
street, where he does the bulk of his work, the gloom of London streets 
bringing no cloud upon the brightness of his musical thoughts. He is 
shortly proposing to visit America, taking with him a new work, which 
it is proposed to bring out there. 

It cannot be said in his case that a prophet is without honour in his 
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own country, for he has had the singular distinction of receiving 
Honorary Degrees of Doctor from the Universities of both Oxford and 
Cambridge. He has also had conferred upon him several foreign dis- 
tinctions and orders, the Legion of Honour, House of Coburg, &. A 
life such as his is to be prized, for his work gives a pure and high 
pleasure to the world, an overflowing cup of delight, with nothing bitter 
in it. 
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L 
Within a castle haunted, 
As castles were of old, 
There hung a harp enchanted, 
And on its rim of gold 
This legend was enscrolled : 
“Whatever bard would win me 
Must strike, and wake within me, 
By one supreme endeavour, 
A chord that sounds forever.” 


II. 
Three bards of lyre and viol, 
By mandate of the king, 
Were bidden to a trial 
To find the magic string, 
(If there were such a thing). 
Then, after much essaying 
Of tuning, came the playing ; 
And lords and ladies splendid 
Watched as those bards contended. 


ITl. 


The first,—a minstrel hoary, 
Who many a rhyme had spun,— 
Sang loud of war and glory,— 

Of battles fought and won ; 

But when his song was done, 
Although the bard was lauded, 
And clapping hands applauded, 
Yet, spite of the laudation, 

The harp ceased its vibration. 
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IV. 


The second changed the measure, 
And turned from fire and sword 
To sing a song of pleasure,— 
The wine-cup and the board,— 
Till, at the wit, all roared, 
And the high hall resounded 
With merriment unbounded ! 
The harp—loud as the laughter— 
Grew hushed as that, soon after. 


¥, 


The third, in lover’s fashion, 
And with his soul on fire, 
Then sang of love’s pure passion,— 
The heart and its desire! 
And, as he smote the wire, 
The listeners, gathering round him, 
Caught up a wreath and crowned him! 
The crown—hath faded never! 
The harp—resounds forever! 


THEODORE TILTON. 
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SOME TALK WITH A MOUNTAIN PARSON. 


“THERE isn’t any hotel here, and 
no inn either.” 

“What is to be done then?” 

“See, over there’s the vicarage : 
go and see the Vicar; he be the 
man to help you.” 

The rude village or hamlet high 
up amongst the Welsh mountains, 
and far out of the track of the 
tourist, offered much to gratify the 
sense of the picturesque and beau- 
tiful; but the afternoon was draw- 
ing on, and the feelings upper- 
most in the mind were associated 

wants of the 


The vicarage seemed to offer a 
snug and pleasant shelter ; and the 
vicarage was accordingly made for 
without further delay. 

The vicarage gate, all over- 
grown with a twining verdant 
creeper, creaked, swung open, and 
fell back again; when the query 
arose: “but what of the Vicar? 
Will the Vicar relish the arrival of 
an unexpected hungry and way- 
worn visitor at five o’clock 
p-m.?” 

The question was perforce stifled 
unanswered, for the Vicar appeared, 
hat in hand, his plentifal grey 
locks rippling i in the breeze, an old 
leather-backed volume under his 
arm, a smile of welcome on his 
features, and a raven with one leg 
hopping about on his shoulder. 

“ Sir, you are very welcome” (his 
smile would have said it without 
words), “whatever brings you. 
Judging by the knapsack on your 
shoulders, you are a traveller on 
foot through these pa 


“ That is so, Vicar, and am here, 
sent by your own villagers, to beg 
an hour’s rest.” 

“ An hour’s! no a {night’s, pray. 
The nearest town is fifteen miles 
away across the mountains.” 

The Vicar’s invitation, twice 
repeated in the same cordial tones, 
was too genuinely given to cause 
scruple in accepting it; and he led 
the way towards the open door of 
his cottage. 

The Vicar’s garden was wild, 
and delightful. A modern gar- 
dener would have said it had no 
order; but the eye of the artist 
would have wandered with pleasure 
over beds rich in the growth of 
old-fashioned flowers and plants, 
interwoven one with another, in one 
mass of colour and verdure. One 
side of the trellised porch was 
claimed by roses, pink and white ; 
and on the other grew honeysuckle, 
and a creeper which was not 
familiar. 

The Vicar, walking a little 
ahead, with the stoop peculiar to 
one who reads or thinks habitually 
in his walking, passed through the 
porch and into a small room which 
opened on the right of the en- 
trance. 

[So the Vicar is a student, a 
Mountain hermit? a Welsh re- 
cluse ?’’] 

This, sotto voce, on seeing that 
the room was lined with books: 
Bookshelves packed to their ut- 
most limits, occupied every wall, 
and, overflowing, had strewn some 
of their contents over the floor. 

The most cursory glance was 
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sufficient to show that the sphere 
of his studies was a wide one; and 
this also was noticeable that every 
book appeared to have been 
handled; the newest not having 
found its’ way to the shelf until 
the owner had at any rate made 
acquaintance with its contents. 

“Here,” said the Vicar, leading 
into another chamber on the first 
and highest story, “here I can 
stow you not uncomfortably I 
hope for the night. Come down 
when you please, and we will 
drink tea together.” The raven 
was waiting outside for his master, 
and perched on his shoulder as 
soon as he returned to his bench 
in the garden. 

The Vicar’s face was of the finest 
Italian type: dark complexioned, 
with full broad forehead, delicately 
chiselled nose, and a firm but 
soft and flexible mouth. By-and- 
by he went round by the back of 
the cottage, and was heard giving 
directions to some one who answered 
in the tones of an elderly serving- 
woman, and whom he called Janet. 

Student though he evidently 
was, the Vicar did not seem to 
despise the things of the flesh, for 
his table was plentifully, though 
unpretentiously, furnished for the 
meal to which we presently sat 
down in company. Few travellers 
in North Wales forget the trout 
freshly drawn from their home 
in the mountain streams; and it 
will suffice these to know that 
trout formed our chief dish. 

One does not talk of much during 
the first hour or two of meeting 
with a stranger. The Vicar was 
not reticent, however, and gave 
promise of some agreeable talk 
when we should have ripened our 
acquaintance by some few addi- 
tional hours. For the present it 


was pleasant to listen to his ac- 
count of the year’s gardening, com- 
mencing with the early tulips—of 
had reared some fine 


which he 
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Dutch growths—and ending with 
the troubles of the late roses, which 
had suffered sadly by two remorse- 
less enemies, excessive rain and 
insects. The meal over he said: 
“T have some talk, this evening, 
with my people in the village. I 
will not ask you to come with me; 
our meeting is a homely one.” 

“ But I would much like to go.” 

“Then you shall come, and wel- 
come.” 

On the .way upwards to the vil- 
lage schoolroom, the Vicar fell in 
with several of his flock, for each 
of whom he had a special word. 
There was a venerable dame who 
came eagerly to bring the news that 
her son was on his homeward 
voyage from a recent scene of war. 
‘“He’s not wounded, Vicar, and 
they’ve given hima medal.” There 
was some agricultural gossip to be 
had from a farmer, who had “ heard 
that Government was sending a 
gentleman out this way to learn 
about the bad times.’ And there 
were domestic details, a variety, to 
be discussed with several mothers 
and grandmothers. The Vicar’s 
“talk,” or lecture, was one of those 
happy conversational discourses, 
which come from the scholar, the 
man of the world, and the pastor 
combined; such words as flow 
easily from a richly stored mind in 
sympathy with its hearers,and which 
have a charm that belongs to no 
highly polished pulpit utterances. 
At first he took no text, but spoke 
a few general words; then turning 
to the well-thumbed Book at his 
hand, he seemed to open it and 
read at random: “ Whatsoever 
a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap.” A few shrewd remarks on 
the reaping of the fields around 
showed him to be acquainted with 
the more material meaning of his 
text, and he delayed a moment to 
criticise in a few brief words the 
address of a certain republican 
person who it seemed had been 
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busy recently in the neighbourhood 
perplexing the brains of the Vicar’s 
parishioners with certain high- 
sounding doctrines which, as the 
Vicar picked them to pieces, seemed 
to resemble those specious social- 
istic fallacies which in times of 
depression and ill-luck often fall 
with a cheering sound on the ears 
of the ignorant poor. But the 
Vicar had some logic, and made 
short work of the socialist person. 
His discourse was of a moral rather 
than of a theological character 
(perhaps because the day was a week 
day), and appeared to aim at giving 
a few practical hints on the doctrine 
of cause and effect, as illustrated 
by the necessary connection between 
a man’s life here and the existence, 
whatever it might be, which was to 
follow. As their life now, so he 
said must of necessity be their life 
hereafter. Here they did but sow 
the seed, but that which was sown 
—and none else—would be the 
harvest to be reaped hereafter. The 
tone of the speaker was different 
from what one would have expected 
to hear in such a place, before such 
an audience. It was not the con- 
ventional clerical lecture, but the 
speech of one who had reached a 
larger and more liberal sphere of 
religious thought, and who could 
yet shape his utterances to suit the 
simple understandings of a con- 
gregation of mountain peasants. 

It was cool and quiet under the 
elms in the Vicar’s garden, and the 
lamp twinkled brightly in his 
study window. A brook descend- 
ing between steep and narrow sides 
down into the river below made 
music in the distance, and the 
sounds of the village, higher up 
amongst the mountains, were faintly 
echoed. 

The Vicar’s pipe gave out occa- 
sional fragrant puffs, and the Vicar 
seemed not uninclined for conver- 
sation. 

“There was not a great deal of 
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theology 
night.” 

“No. I avoid it, especially in 
my week-day talks with my people, 
which indeed are only intended to 
be as lightly and informally in- 
structive as I can make them.” 

* You have—am I right in think- 
ing f—leanings towards a: broader 
faith than is yet commonly re- 
ceived.” 

“ Why, I would not willingly cut 
myself adrift from the old moor- 
ings; but one who has followed 
the thought of his age as closely 
as I believe I have, and who has 
allowed his own thoughts as much 
freedom of play as I permit to 
mine, can scarcely remain for ever 
riding at anchor in the same spot. 
The religious waters have been a 
good deal troubled lately; no one 
can say whither his bark is likely 
to be carried if he lets the rudder 
go; and perhaps they are the safest 
who choose to abide where they 
find themselves.” 

“T take it you are not one of 
those, however?” 

“No, I have let my boat sail; 
and do not know but I have come 
as near sight of land as one could 
hope to, seeing how little any of 
us know the road we traverse. To 
leave metaphor, what a troubled 
spectacle is that which the Church 
presents in these latter days! Can 
we honestly say that we have a 
National Church? To me, the 
sects appear to be in a firmer and 
more healthful state than the 
mother Church. I hear less of 
criticism, of weakened faith, of 
doubts and disbeliefs, amongst 
them, than in the great body of 
the so-called National Church. 
Moreover, some of your sects have 
grown so big and strong that one 
would scarcely like in their hearing 
to talk of any “ National” Church 
from which they were supposed to 
be excluded. Turn for a moment 
to Evangelicism, still the professed 


in your address to- 
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faith of the majority in this coun- 
try, and ask what kind of a spec- 
tacle it offers. Its teachers, if 
we except a few men of intellect 
and earnest faith, are not those 
who, if our clergy were elected by 
vote of their parishioners, would be 
chosen as the keepers of their 
spiritual condition. Too many of 
the older ones, in whom what en- 
thusiasm they once had is dead, 
are but spiritless leaders, iterating 
doctrines which have lost their 
meaning to them ; and the younger 
ones, crammed with principles, 
theories, dogmas, which they cannot 
apply, are unfitted by age, ex- 
perience, or real religious feeling to 
serve as guides over the difficult 
paths of modern religious doubts. 
So long as it is possible for youths 
who lack all the essential qualities 
of religious teachers to become 
professors of the Church by hur- 
riedly scraping through an exami- 
nation in things of no use to them, 
and signing a set of articles which 
they are at liberty practically to 
renounce when signed, the Church 
will never regain her hold over an 
intelligent people. Do not mistake 
me: the Church is not suddenly 
going to pieces. There are many 
strong bonds of authority, of 
superstition, of habit, aye, and of 
deep devotion also, which can and 
will hold her together ; and, though 
she is even now changing her form, 
the change is happening so gra- 
dually that men will have become 
accustomed to her altered coun- 
tenance before they know that it is 
not the old one which looked 
down on their fathers and their 
grandfathers before them. But 
see what wounds she has suffered 
already in her ancient body. Her 
dearest dogmas are not only ques- 
tioned, but openly rejected. Nay, 
she is taunted with compelling 
men’s consciences to a creed which, 
nominally based on love, lacks the 
real elements of humanity. She is 
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exclusive ; she preaches of “ elect ;” 
she reiterates that “‘ there are few 
that be saved.” Talking greatly, 
and I believe earnestly, of love, 
she mocks love in the enforcing of 
her essential dogmas. And the 
dangers that threaten her are two 
and threefold. She has to face, with 
the blunted weapons of an antique 
armoury, the keener tools of 
science. She has carefully to 
watch the stray souls who are 
every day weakening her by falling 
away in distrust, or passing over 
in open rebellion to another side. 
And more than all, she has to 
reassure or combat those many of 
her own professors, whose faith 
in her, already shaken, is growing 
slacker and slacker each day, and 
who, though not yet acknow- 
ledged perverts, are somewhat lax 
in pricking consciences with the 
old arguments she would have 
them employ. The vessel, I say, 
will not sink; but there are some 
dangerous gaps in her side, and the 
troublous thing is that, amongst 
the clerical crew she carries, there 
are many who not only refuse a 
hand at the pumps, but stand by 
with some satisfaction, and watch 
the inrush of the waters.” 

“But do you not allow for the 
good which this particular form of 
religion has already done in the 
world?” 

“Certainly I do. He would be 
unwise who should try to argue 
that away. It has produced some 
very noble types of men; it has 
produced heroism in devotion, in 
self-sacrifice, in love. It has given 
us many, in every walk of life, who 
have followed literally—somewhat 
too literally for their own worldly 
good—the precept of their first 
great Master to “forsake all and 
follow me”; many who have been 
most like Him in their intense 
human sympathy with the world. 
In sickness, whether of mind or 
body, amongst their own flocks 
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the evangelical clergy have shown 
themselves sleepless and nobly de- 
voted watchers; and few have 
smoothed with softer hand the 
deathbed pillow. But supineness 
and ease have in too many cases 
replaced the fervour of true evan- 
gelicism, and a determination to 
be blind to the new condition of 
a world whose thought in all 
other departments has been revo- 
lutionised is not the way either 
to gain fresh adherents, or to 
retain those faithful whom she 
still has. While, then, the Church 
may still count on the long-con- 
tinued aid of the particular class 
which always has been the main 
source of her strength, no one 
can fail to recognise that she 
has ceased to powerfully influence 
a generation trained in habits 
of—.” In his excitement the 
vicar had let his pipe out, and a 
sudden pause for the purpose of 
re-lighting it seemed a favourable 
opportunity for turning the con- 
versation from the bold conclusions 
towards which it appeared to be 
advancing. 

“The Anglicans seem to be 
making considerable headway.” 

“They have made considerable 
headway already ; whether they will 
continue to advance is problemati- 
cal. They are strong in them- 
selves; but the nation is not with 
them. I cannot think they repre- 
sent the Church of the future. 
And yet there is much to admire 
in the Anglicans. They have the 
secret, possessed by the best reli- 
gions, of inspiring their members 
with the spirit of work. They 
are an organised body: they have 
real hard-working men and women 
amongst them ; they have schools, 
and societies, and pious institu- 
tions; and in the best of them 
there is a quiet, earnest way of 
going about their charitable busi- 
ness which none can help loving. 
There is much fervour, much ex- 
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citement, much outpouring of 
prayer amongst them; but I fear 
too much emotion to have real 
depth. stheticism plays too 
prominent a part in their ritual: 
they have too much ritual. And 
there are charges to be preferred 
against them which, whether real 
or only plausible, have always been 
urged with effect by a great and 
strong body of opponents. They 
are accused of half-heartedness 
and of insincerity. Of half-hearted- 
ness, in that, having more sympa- 
thies with Rome than with Eng- 
land, they cling to the via media, 
and dare not boldly cross to the 
other side; of insincerity, in re- 
maining to work harm within a 
church from which they have not 
yet openly severed themselves. 
And not only is it a half and not a 
whole religion, but it is a religion 
rather for the educated than for 
the masses. It appeals to persons 
of taste, and not to the great body 
of the people. There is nothing 
universal in it.” 

“Master, master, the dew is 
falling heavily; remember your 
rheumatics last year. Come in, 
come in.” 

It was the warning voice of 
the good woman, his _ house- 
keeper; and the Vicar, with an 
alacrity which spoke for a vivid 
remembrance of the painful, unhe- 
roic affliction of which she reminded 
him, betook himself within doors. 

The cheery voice of the worthy 
parson was heard betimes in his 
garden the next morning, chiding 
the raven which bit the legs of an 
ancient watch dog, giving “ good 
morning” to the passers-by along 
the mountain path which skirted 
the vicarage, and directing a grey- 
headed gardener in his task of 
rearing the head of a drooping 
plant. 

The correspondence which lay 
before him on the breakfast table— 
the trout were, if possible, fresher 
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than those of the evening before— 
seemed large for one whose sphere 
of life was jsolated and remote. 
One or two letters bore foreign 
post-marks, and these he explained 
as coming from “clerical friends 
who keep me pretty well posted in 
the religious and political doings of 
France and Italy. Here is my old 
acquaintance, the padre of ——, 
writing in anxious vein concerning 
a kindred subject to that we were 
discussing last evening, the troubles 
of his own Italian Church. The 
good Guiseppe prays he may not 
live to see the day, but doubts that 
the Holy Father is destined to see 
the decline of his power, both 
spiritual and temporal, in a still 
greater degree; is afraid the 
common folk are beginning to be 
too curious ; cannot understand all 
this questioning of the Fathers’ 
authority ; thinks the education of 
the young embraces more matters 
than they need to know of; indeed, 
Guiseppe sounds a troubled and 
significant note throughout. And 
I think not without cause; for 
Rome, too, has her combats in 
these unquiet days; and to her, the 
world’s stronghold of religious 
authority, there must be something 
very ominous in the rattling of 
liberal and democratic heresies 
against the walls of the Vatican.” 

But the vicar’s attention was 
diverted from Rome by the con- 
tents of a botanical despatch which 
bore a Devonshire post-mark, and 
which excited him considerably. 
“He says, this man says he has 
found a fern quite unknown to him 
before, and which he believes to be 
an entirely new specimen. I don’t 
believe him; he’s been deceived 
again; [knowhehas. That man’s 
always finding new and original 
ferns, which turn out bogies on in- 
spection. Why didn’t he send me 
a leaf to examine ?” 

The Vicar’s hospitality might 
assuredly have been enjoyed an- 
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other day, so heartily was it pressed ; 
but there were calls of a character 
which could not be disobeyed, and 
the early morning saw him kindly 
leading the road over mountain, 
stream, precipice, to the distant 
railway station of . 

The possible genuineness of the 
new fern occupied his starting 
thoughts; but on a sudden he 
plunged again into our unfinished 
discourse of the previous evening. 
“You know there is much sectional 
talk just now of an Universal 
Church, a Church modelled on an 
early and primitive type. John 
Henry Newman, you remember, 
had notions of this kind at one 
stage of his most wonderful reli- 
gious career; but came to abandon 
them as impossible. Ido not see 
that they are any the more possible 
to-day. Men’s minds are no more 
tending towards a single set of 
beliefs now than they were then or 
have ever been. While religion is 
so full of doubtful elements, while 
it is little else than the beliefs and 
conjectures of individual men with 
finite senses, there is little hope of 
reducing religion to an uniform 
pattern.” 

“There are many who think that 
the school of the liberal divines 
offers the best solution of existing 
religious difficulties.” 

“We have very much to thank 
the Broad Church for,” replied the 
Vicar. “It has helped to ration- 
alise religion, and that, I think, is 
a great deal. It has taught us to 
approach religion, and religious 
ideas, in a calmer and more con- 
templative spirit. It has taught 
us to regard the Bible as a book 
which, containing the elements of 
a noble morality, is not infallible 
throughout, and to be read not in 
a spirit of blind unquestioning de- 
votion, but with judgment, even 
with criticism. It has given a 
wider meaning to the teachings of 
Christ, and shown that the spirit 
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of them is applicable to modern 
life. It has given us juster and 
more humane ideas of the Divinity 
than are to be found in any other 
system of religious teaching, and 
has, I think, brought the idea of 
God nearer to the mental grasp of 
mortal men. It has disabused us 
of many cruel and inhuman notions 
concerning the origin of principles 
supposed to be divine, and has 
indeed done much to place us on a 
truer and more honourable footing 
in relation to the Divine Being. 
But as yet we have mainly to thank 
the Broad Church for the destruc- 
tion of those two most fruitful 
sources of terror on the one hand, 
and of evil authority on the other 
—a material devil, and a place of 
physical torment hereafter. If 
they do no more, the Broad Church 
clergy will have this to show as the 
proper work of their hands. But 
they have already done more. 
They have changed the relations 
between the Church and the world. 
They have come down from the 
pulpit to mix as men amongst men, 
and that without, except perhaps 
in a very few instances” [here the 
Vicar seemed about to become 
personal, but his kindly nature re- 
asserted itself, and he proceeded], 
“ allowing any abatement of their 
own rightful dignity, or of the 
respect which is never wanting to 
them. I make one or two excep- 
tions in my own mind, because 
therearesome with whom breadth of 
doctrine is a specious synonym for 
laxity, or no doctrine, But these 
are exceptions, and one can scarcely 
doubt that the altered style of 
the Broad Church utterances 
means a real desire to be at 
once religious and practical—to 
preach Christ, and yet show that 


Christ and man are not wholly at: 


variance. But now, on the other 
hand, it is hardly to be denied that 
the work up to the present accom- 
plished by the Broad Church has 
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been rather destructive than other- 
wise. The object of its clergy 
has been to knock down the 
prejudices and superstitions which 
ages of ignorance and credulity 
have erected; but they have also 
removed many cherished land- 
marks, and given us no signs in 
their place. The materials with 
which they have to build are a 
splendid and ever-increasing faith 
in the goodness of humanity, anda 
strong assurance in the ultimate 
redemption of all, coupled, it must 
be confessed, with a good deal of 
vague theorising and conjecture. 
They speak with much confidence 
of what will not be in the hereafter ; 
they are no more able than the rest 
to tell us of what will be.” 

“ Are there any who can tell us 
that ?” 

“None. Unless we are willing 
to lend an ear to some who are now 
declaring” [the Vicar paused 
and fell into a study. “TI don’t 
believe it,” he said to himself. 
“ He’s deceived himself again; I 
shall have a letter to-morrow to 
tell me so. There are no new 
ferns.”] “ who are declaring,” he 
went on, “that the dead return: 
return to say there is no death ; 
return to bring us tidings of the 
life beyond the grave. I have 
seen some of these devotees; and 
spoken with their teachers or 
mediums. Poor unlettered crea- 
tures too many of them seem to be, 
and with very crude notions of 
the mysteries in which they dabble ; 
but with here and there one above 
the rest, simple, earnest, and full 
of faith in the revelations he 
professes to have brought the 
world.” 

“But you are not a believer 
in this?” 

“T cannot say; I am but on the 
threshold of the knowledge of it. 
But I would gladly believe it if I 
could, for it promises indeed an 
universal religion.” 
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“But they say it is full of 
trickery and imposture.” 

“Why, so it is; and that trebles 
the difficulty of inquiry. With 
many it is a mere trade; and those 
who practise it as such are often 
tricksters and impostors. But 
there are amongst them those 
whose honesty is unquestioned, 
and whose earnestness is such that 
they avow they will not rest till the 
world has seen and heard the truths 
that have been given them. Well, 
who can say? It is an age of 
miracles in all else but religion; 
why not in religion also? We 
believe that divine inspiration 
ceased with the writers of the 
Bible : it may or may not have 
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been so. Let us not judge hastily 
or rashly, lest our judgment have 
to be reversed. See, your train is 
coming; I see the smoke behind 
the hill. Good-bye. If you are 
wandering amongst our mountains 
again, I hope you may be belated 
in the neighbourhood of the vica- 
rage. Good-bye.” 

The Vicar stood waving adieu 
for a few moments, and, as he 
turned homewards, he paused again 
with a smile on his countenance, as 
though dwelling on the triumph in 
store for him when the letter should 
arrive confirming his impressions 
concerning the alleged new denizen 
of the fern world. 

» 
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Ir has been said, with some degree of truth, that the character of the 
natives of Andalusia is one admirably adapted for the cultivation and 
development of poetry, painting, and all the fine arts, beauty being in 
effect a thing more of sentiment than of the reason—for a people whose 
sensibilities are so active must undoubtedly excel in the appreciation of 
ideal beauty which constitutes the soul of the arts. Ample proof of this 
is afforded by the existence of the Sevillian poets (Arguijo, Riojo, Herrera, 
Lista, Reynoso, &c.); the celebrated painters who so justly laid the 
renown of the famous Sevillian School of Painting (Murillo, Zurbaran, 
Herrera, and others) ; the sculptors, and many others who have cultivated 
the different branches of the fine arts with a zeal and mastery so trans- 
cendent, that they of themselves sufficed to found a definite school that 
held a high position in Spain and throughout Europe. 

This very vivacity of the Andalusians, this energy of sentiment and of 
imagination, render them less fitted for abstract studies, particularl 
metaphysics, than for the study of the physical and moral sciences ; and, 
in truth, if we except individual cases, they, as a rule, do not dedicate 
themselves to any human study which demands great powers of thought ; 
for instance, those abstract questions of psychology in which so much 
progress has been made by the Germans and the Scotch. And how 
could it be otherwise? The exaggerated speech of the Andalusians, full 
of a vivid imagination, great sensibilities, and a character teeming with 
wit and repartee, has its influence upon the direction of the flights of 
their thought, while their vehemence of expression, and quickness of 
perception of natural objects, lead to that hyperbolical style, full of 
metaphors and subtlety, which so singularly distinguishes the Andalu- 
sians. Some authors are of opinion that the foundation of this figurative 
style, which at times is even poetic, is due in a great measure to the 
influence exercised by the Arabs during the lengthened period of their 
occupation of the province of Andalusia. The Oriental style, full of 
harmonies and imagery, has no doubt largely contributed to the develop- 
ment of the manner characteristic of the Andalusian, because in no one 

t throughout Spain are there so many Arab words used in conversa- 
tion, nor does any other possess so many buildings and vestiges of the 
aoe of the Arab domination as this province. Nevertheless, we believe 
that this influence has not been so powerful as it is supposed to be, and 
that this singular style is to be traced more to the influence of the native 
soil, with its marvellous fertility of vegetation, its brilliant sunny sky, 
which so well accord with the natural character and disposition of 
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the people, all whose surroundings and accidents of every kind have 
operated in producing the inislaee type, and in combination are 
really the origin of their special characteristic style. Most certainly 
if seen under this aspect this peculiarity of imagination is not so 
manifest in the natives of Granada as in those of Seville, and it is a 
known fact that the Arabs held Granada under their dominion down to 
the year 1492, whereas they occupied Seville only up to the year 1249; 
therefore, had the Arab influence been so powerful as some authors 
pretend, nowhere would this influence have been more manifest and 
decided than in the Alpujarras, where the Arab type of countenance is 
still seen, and many Moorish customs are preserved. In spite of this, 
most certainly the natives of the Alpujarras are by no means to be 


compared to the sons of this province in regard to the subject under — 


ysis. 

I do not mean to imply for a moment that the Andalusians are not 
apt for the cultivation of the sciences, for it is a fact that few people are 
to be found who apprehend and learn more promptly all they purpose to 
study, or who can trace with greater clearness the train of reasoning, 
the relation of ideas however complicated, than they; and the long 
catalogue of the sons of this province who have distinguished them- 
selves in every branch of human knowledge triumphantly refutes all the 
accusations brought against them to the contrary. But it is a remark- 
able fact that, in consonance with the organism and moral character of 
the Andalusians, a greater aptitude and love for the culture of letters is 
manifested, and for the study of physical sciences, mathematic, natural, 
and moral, than for metaphysics with its many branches. 

I will now proceed to fulfil the promise I gave you in my last letter, of 
sending a few words this month sketching the history of the Academia 
of Sciences, and other similar institutions. 

Academia of the Exact Sciences, Natural and Medical——When the pro- 
ject was conceived of establishing such a useful Academia, those in 
whose hands was placed the working out of this scheme proceeded to 
seek the aid of the illustrious professor, Don Agustin Maria de la 
Cuadra, and his no less enlightened colleague, Don Rafael del Castillo, to 
unfold and develope this grand idea. The object proposed in the insti- 
tution of this academy was the study of the above-mentioned sciences, 
and so far it is an establishment purely scientific. To the zeal and 
assiduous labours of these gentlemen is due the fact that it should 
become, on October 10, 1849, an officially constituted institution. In 
this academy, according to its statutes, not only are all doctors and 
licentiates admitted, as well as members of all the scientific and literary 
institutions, but also bachelors in philosophy who have attained twenty 
years of age. It is a modern institution, and, as such, its members have 
to labour assiduously in order that it may rise to hold a distinguished 
place among the many renowned academies of Seville. 

The Sociedad Sevillana de Emulacion y Fomento.—This was founded in 
1842, by Don Pablo Francisco Laverrerie. The object of this society 
is to promote the advancement of sciences, primary education, agricul- 
ture, the arts, and commerce. The founder himself formed and pre- 
sented its first statutes, when the society held an extraordinary meeting, 
at which all the principal authorities and residents of Seville assisted. 
The different vicissitudes which this society suffered during the years 
1844 and 1845, owing to the absence of its patrons and want of means, 
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brought down the corporation to a very low state, and it was even 
threatened with total extinction; but the care and zealous labours of 
its director, Don Pedro Ibafiez, and other no less zealous members, 
proved sufficiently influential to obtain from the Queen Isabella II., who 
was then on the throne, her Royal approval of the code of statutes 
formed on January 22, 1847. Other unforeseen vicissitudes fell upon 
this society, and in the midst of the joy which its members experienced 
on the approbation of their statutes, they had the sorrow of being 
ordered to remove from the building the society occupied, suspending 
their labours until the month of September, when the civic authorities 
assigned to this corporation a building which was formerly known as the 
Library of San Acacio. Since then the society recommenced its labours, 
offering Seville brilliant proofs of its promises; and, as education was 
the primary and greatest object of its foundation, the society instituted 
fifteen free professorships, which include the study of geology, mathe- 
matics, geography, mechanics, drawing, English, French, chemistry, 
logic, literature, and all appertaining to popular education; also the 
physical and philosophical sciences, in which many students of all ages 
and rank have matriculated. This society also takes under its protec- 
tion all schools of both sexes which solicit and obtain its assistance, in 
each of which six pupils are admitted by this society and educated 
gratuitously. The number of schools and establishments which are in 
connection with this society at the present day is very considerable, and 
the improvements it has effected in education are attended by happy 
results. 

Nor does this society neglect the other branches of study compre- 
hended in its statutes. Prizes are offered for the best cultivators of the 
mulberry for silk production. It superintends the competitive examina- 
tion of children receiving primary education. It invites to exhibitions of 
artistic and other objects when funds allow it, the funds of this society 
consisting exclusively of the fees and contributions paid by its members. 
Meanwhile it has opened other free professorships since 1849, and facul- 
ties of public and private hygiene, elemental history, and Roman law; 
those already established being agriculture, physical chemistry applied to 
the arts, geography, practical geometry, shorthand, a course of mathe- 
matics for first, second, and third years, mercantile arithmetic, book- 
keeping by double entry; the Spanish, Latin, French, and English 
grammars, elements of physical and natural sciences as applied to 
painting and the art of floriculture, anatomy and physiology in relation 
to painting and sculpture. The society holds six classes: educational, 
science and letters, agriculture, the liberal arts, mechanical arts, and 
commerce. 

The members are either resident, corresponding, or of merit. This 
society also admits another class of members: those admitted by favour 
who have obtained their membership as a reward, and are exempted from 
the usual fees. All others pay an annual subscription of sixty reals 
(12s.), and an entrance fee of forty reals (88.) and one book every year 
for the library of the society. 

The library is composed exclusively of works contributed by members, 
and although it is as yet a small collection, it possesses some very choice 
books and of considerable merit. 

This society employs another means for carrying out the noble ends of 
its institution. The different classes, all of which are under the imme- 
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diate supervision of an inspecting commission and respective curators, 
hold partial examinations during each course, and a general public one 
at the end of each term, when prizes are awarded. The administrative 
body is composed of a director, vice-director, a censor, vice-censor, a 
treasurer, librarian, two secretaries, and one curator. 

The building is not as spacious as we could desire for such a useful 
institution, nevertheless the arrangements are truly admirable, the 
different classes offering an interesting spectacle, particularly the halls 
for geology and drawing. 

There exists in Seville a special archive which is of great interest to 
the whole nation. This is the Archive of the Indies, situated on the 
magnificent site of Casa-Lonja. The vast and rich array of records and 
documents concerning the rights and historic deeds so dear to Spaniards 
were scattered about in different places. The principal ones, or rather 
those which more immediately proved the right of Spain to the possessions 
of the New World, discovered and conquered by Columbus, Cortés, Pizarro, 
Magallanes, and many other illustrious men, were preserved, along with 
the national records in Simancas; while many documents of equal 
value were to be found in New Spain and Peru, and other places. 
The evils resulting from this dispersion of valuable records suggested 
the thought, during the reign of Carlos III., of collecting all these 
documents, separating them from the records of the peninsula proper, 
and with them forming an archive. The Government in effect issued an 
order in 1778 to the authorities of Simancas to separate and deliver up 
all documents and records relating to the Indies; that a place be assigned 
to receive them, as well as all documents which might be collected 
from other parts. Many difficulties were confronted, tending to prevent 
this project from being carried out, and some alterations had to be made, 
and another royal order issued in 1781 constituting the Casa-Lonja of 
Seville the Museum for the royal general archives of the Indies. The 
authorities of Simancas were then ordered to deliver up and forward to 
Seville all and every paper, document, or record which they possessed, 
either in Simancas itself or their dependencies, which bore any relation 
to the Indies ; and commission was given to Don Antonio Lara, Inquisitor 
of Seville and Canon of Cuenca, a person of immense erudition and vast 
attainments, and well known for his scientific labours, to carry out this 
scheme in every particular. 

While all this scattered wealth of manuscripts was being collected 
from all parts, Canon Lara prepared the principal suite of apartments 
of the Casa-Lonja for their reception ; commencing the work in March, 
1785, and finishing it in 1788. He joined the vast saloons on the north, 
east, and south sides, thus forming three splendid galleries, which he 
fitted up and adorned with exquisite work, adorning the wide staircase 
which led to the galleries in equal taste; along the walls of these 
galleries he placed book-shelves on low jasper columns. On the west 
side he opened three separate rooms, the first and smallest as an office 
and ante-room leading to the second, a splendid room, which is used as 
an office, and which has an entrance into the galleries ; and a third, called 
the royal apartment, fitted up with two beautiful glass cases. At the 
top of the room, under a canopy, is seen the portrait of Queen Isabella IZ, 
mother of our present King, Don Alphonso, and ranged on either side 
her predecessors since Carlos III. The whole of the book-shelves and 
cases are in superb style, and very costly, the frames are of mahogany, 
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and the shelves and drawers of cedar wood, the fragrance of which is a 
great preservative for the papers and documents. 

These Indian Archives are perfect models of classification, order, and 
care employed in the arrangement and preservation of the different 
records and documents, and, had I more space allowed me in these pages, 
I would*®have given you a minute detail of the various heads under which 
this valuable collection is arranged. 
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The Globe Encyclopedia of Univer- 
sal Information. Edited by John M. 
Ross, LL.D., Senior Master of 
English Language and Literature, 
High School of Edinburgh, 6 vols. 
Edinburgh : Thomas C. Jack. 
1879. 

The great extension of the area 
of knowledge, owing to the facili- 
ties of communication of the pre- 
sent day, renders an encyclopedia 
an absolute necessity tu the modern 
student. The variety of informa- 
tion open to the civilised world is 
such that no one brain can contain 
it, and the h of modern life 
tends to preclude that leisurely 
research which formed almost the 
pabulum vite of the old-world 
scholar. And yet, if a man’s judg- 
ment is to be comprehensive, he 
must be able to wander from one 
point of view to another, tracking 
his subject through innumerable 
windings. The great difficulty in 
making way from point to point 
has lain in the inability to know 
which track to take to find the 
clue. We have consulted the work 
before us on topics the most varied 
and opposite, and even in subjects 
where we deemed ourselves pos- 
sessed of special knowledge ; and 
never has the “Globe Encyclopedia” 
failed to stand the test of examina- 
tion, responding not only creditably 
but with honour. An encyclopedia 
is the — resort in a quandary, 
such as is but too common in face 
of the multiplicity of information 
required in modern life. One 
strong objection, however, has stood 
in the way of old-fashioned works 


of this nature. Their information, 
while in most cases excessively 
meagre, has in all professed to be 
final. If the seeker were not satis- 
fied thereby, it was all that was 
offered him: no further or more 
extended vista was suggested to him 
to explore. A conspicuous merit 
of such works as the one before 
our notice is that, while making a 
compact précis of the main facts pro- 
per to any given subject, they do not 
limit the student to that abridg- 
ment, but generously supply him 
with the clue by which he may 
enter into the field of the widest 
knowledge of the subject that may 
be had: they give the titles of the 
works from which their own know- 
ledge is drawn. It is the discovery 
of these which so often costs the 
student so much baffled labour. 
The compendious information of 
the encyclopedia may be enough 
for the student’s purpose; if not, he 
is let into the secret where to go. 
In more cases however than 
would be believed by one con- 
versant only with one of the cyclo- 
pedias of the last generation, 
will the knowledge supplied in 
the present work be found to be 
ample for all ordinary purposes 
without further reference. The 
continued habit of study and book- 
writing, combined with the multi- 
tude of subjects, has brought about 
a superior power of compression 
and arrangement. The  old- 
fashioned scholar had so much 
time on his hands, that he was 
apt to lose himself in the fringes, 
or ornaments, or favourite corners 
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of his subject; the modern has no 
time to waste upon elegant trifling, 
but carves out as clearly and com- 
pletely as may be the marrow and 
pith of his subject. 

Money will not be thrown away 
in purchasing so complete and well- 
arranged an encyclopedia as the 
“Globe.” Its information is fresh, 
valuable, and succinctly given. 
The type is clear, and the volumes 
are just not too heavy for con- 
venient reference. 


Luzurious Bathing: A Sketch. By 
Andrew W. Tuer. Illustrated with 
Twelve Folio Etchings, Initials, 
&c. By Sutton Sharpe. London: 
Field and Tuer, “Ye Leadenhall 
Presse”; Simpkin, Marshall and 
Co. 1879. 

The wet and miserable season 
through which we have had to pass, 
with execrations upon the beguiling 
name of summer, does not admit 
of a very warm response to the 
words “ Luxurious Bathing.” But 
to have a dip into the present folio 
is luxury indeed for anyone whose 
eye loves to appreciate flawless 
typography and paper, even sur- 
passing that of the rare volumes 
produced before the age of shoddy. 
Messrs. Field and Tuer proceed on 
the traditional plan of the old 
craftsmen—that of doing first-rate 
work, and becoming gradually 
known for it, rather than by 
specious advertisement, which is a 
modern snare. The text of the 
volume before us is in unusually 
bold old-style type, carefully follow- 
ing early patterns. The paper is 
an extra heavy one, and specially 
manufactured for the purpose ; the 
binding is unusual and massive—a 
half-binding in vellum, laced, with 
parchment sides, on which the 
title-page and title-etching from 
copper are repeated. 

Something of apology is made in 
the introduction for the lack of 
connection between the text and 
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the illustrations, although these 
are water subjects. But the 
apology is a lame one. What water 
subjects might not have been com- 
prised among the series of folio- 
etchings, each snugly reposing 
berieath the Japanese tissue, the 
leaves of which are so soft that 
they turn in noiseless, ghostly 
fashion, and seem like thin veils of 
mist? Were we etchers ourselves, 
what could we not have pourtrayed 
in the way of luxurious bathing? 
White sands by the Firth of 
Forth, with the moon shining on 
the still water, darkly deepening 
where the shore shelves rapidly 
down; the gentle buoyancy beneath 
making the beginner wholly unable 
to imitate his friend who curves 
his chin into his chest, goes down 
like a duck, and returns in a sum- 
mersault. Or the stream where 
one went asa schoolboy, and was 
proud when a vast amount of 
energy and short strokes carried 
one over about three feet of water 
in the mid stream where one was 
out of one’s depth; and thereupon 
was summarily bidden to follow 
one’s elder, a consummate swim- 
mer, into a deep pool, and so was 
for ever cured of inability to swim. 
Or a lonely bathe late in the year 
in a granite swimmers’ harbour in 
a Norman island, when, a swell 
being on after a night of storm, 
the under-current gave one much 
ado to return, the retreating volley 
sand rattling 
hoarsely and sharply lashing the 
legs. Ora plunge from a boat, so 
much easier than getting back ; or 
a difficult march with naked feet 
over boulders and slippery weed on 
an open coast. Or a good steady 
swim away from shore till the 
sun so bursts forth upon wavelets 
around, and dazzles from so many 
a facet of perfect smoothness that 
one scarcely knows one point of 
the compass from another. Or a 
sluicing from the canvas pipe when 
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the deck of a vessel is being 
washed, in the early morning, 
before the ladies have come up 
the stairs. Or a run in gay 
acrobatic costume, down the plank 
from the little hut at a French 
bathing-place, hand in hand with 
Domino Cerise, and a tremble 
in the wrist as the water gets 
deeper, and she clings with all 
her might, and one would be grate- 
ful for a landing net for so frantic 
a fish. Or, in a smooth pool, the 
abandonment of volition, and such 
suspension that the back of the head 
is the only evidence that the whole 
body cannot be immersed at once ; 
the puzzle of the weeds at so white 
a thing, the imagination of the 
dirge of the wind above when one 
is drowned, and speculation what 
one’s hair looks like} as it sways 
about and rises to the surface like 
infant rushes ; then the quick turn 
a few seconds after the lungs begin 
to complain, the singing in the 
ears, and the running off of the 
water as the air asserts its right to 
a creature not fairly amphibious. 
How many of such scenes an etcher 
might have pourtrayed it is not 
for us to say: in the work before 
us, we have sea scapes, and river 
pools, and winding waters, and 
boats and willows, but never, or 
perhaps scarcely ever, a bather. 
The treatise itself is rather hygienic 
than romantic; but we may quote 
from it Mr. Tuer’s valuable recipe 
for luxurious bathing indoors : 

“ The soap-bath, anapplication of 
hot water and soap to the whole 
body, followed immediately by a 
cold plunge or a sponge bath... . 
The application of the soap-bath is 
very simple: the bather is armed 
with a large lump of good ordinary 
yellow soap, and a loose washing 
glove (the white and very soft 
‘Turkish ’ is the pleasantest, or if 
a hard glove be preferred, the 
‘Baden’ may be used) big enough 
to come over the wrist, and, stand- 
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ing découvert in front of. the 
washing basin containing hot water, 
quickly and vigorously covers the 
body from head to foot with a thick 
and abundant lather.” 

There is some good work in the 
etchings of which this splendid 
volume forms a portfolio. 





Flowers and Plants from Nature. 
By Emile Favart. R. J. Mounte- 
ney, Nottingham. 

M. Favart, in his preface to this 
volume of lithographs, claims for 
his work simply that he has studied 
flowers and plants direct from 
Nature, and has endeavoured to 
collect a number of careful sketches 
which will be of use to draughts- 
men employed in the various 
branches of decorative art, whose 
only excuse for the wearisome 
conventionalities they indulge in 
must be that they have no time 
to study nature. M. Favart’s 
work must be of great value to 
those who use flower-forms and 
have no leisure to go afield, as, at 
all events in that part of the work 
which has been sent us, his sketches 
are full of tenderness and genuine 
feeling for flower beauty. The 
Seaforthia elegans is a charming 
drawing ; and the violet, black- 
berry, and foxglove are so deli- 
cately true that indeed, as M. 
Favart hopes they may, they bring 
the feeling of the meadow and the 
woodland into one’s study. It will 
be a happy thing for those who 
are blessed, or cursed, with artistic 
sensibility if, for instance, our wall 
papers and our carpets should gain 
some truth and beauty from such 
efforts as these of M. Favart’s. A 
great change has taken place of 
late years in house furnishing, and 
the word “ artistic” has superseded 
“genteel,” even in the mouths of 
second-rate furnishers; but there 
is a vast mass of bad, conventional 
work done still, which, if such 
drawings as these of M. Favart’s 
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were used for suggestion and 
guidance, might just as easily be 
good and pleasant to see. But 
even then we are not saved from 
atrocious solecisms. Violets are 
used now for wall papers, and we 
are continually distressed by the 
sight of this notoriously bashful 
flower compelled to grow upon a 
wall. Fallen chesnut leaves have 
lately been made into a tolerably 
natural design for a carpet; but, 
alas! where the original designer 
marked the spots of vivid autumn 
colours, the weaver has treated us 
to brilliant rose and carnation and 
blue, which fill the cup of incon- 
gruity. M. Favart has a large 
work before him if he hopes to 
convert the conventionalisers to 
artistic appreciation. 


The Coming Era. By Alexander 
Calder, Officer of the Order of 
the Legion of Honour. London: 
Tribner and Co. 1879. 

This is a plain-spoken attempt to 
put forward the truth of modern 
life as the author sees it. It con- 
sists of an arraignment of the 
doctrinal system, of the tendency 
to luxury, of the European concert 
of standing armies, and of many 
other evils. The remedy proposed 
for all social and religious imper- 
fection, the true road to the millen- 
nium, is virtue of all kind. Truly 
this is the road, but unfortunately 
the information that the fact is so 
does not ensure its acceptance in 
daily life. The heart of man has 
its own will; and all the preachers, 
Mr. Calder among the number, can 
do no more than affect a small pro- 
portion of these renegade souls; can 
little more than infinitesimally 
alleviate the luxury and cant, the sin 
and suffering of the world. Still, 
the work is good work, and neees- 
sary work. To bring a man or a 
community an atom nearer to a 
better state, is to have accom- 
plished a deed too large to measure 
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here, and if the best efforts appear 
to produce no result at all, perhaps 
without them matters would have 
gone worse. And for the man him- 
self who works, however imper- 
fectly, provided the spirit of his 
acts is pure, there is at least recom- 
pense in the increase of his power 
for good, and in the enhanced 
steadiness of his own foothold upon 
those paths of virtue which he 
declares. 


Three Ideals of Human Exzcel- 
lence. 

Herr Otto Schulze, of Leipzig, 
has published a small volume 
entitled “Drei Ideale mensch- 
licher Vollkommenheit nach der 
Mischna, den Satzungen Loyola’s, 
und der Ethik des Aristoteles, von 
F. R. Conder, C.E.” As the work 
is a translation of the paper on the 
“Three Ideals of Human Excel- 
lence,’ which appeared in The 
University Magazine in March last, 
it is unnecessary for us to do more 
than call attention to this instance 
of the action of thoughtful and 
original writing in this country on 
the literary activity of Germany. 
A further sign of approach to the 
establishment of a European com- 
monwealth of thought is to be seen 
in the fact that the German work in 
question is printed in Roman type. 


The Science of Law, 3rd part; 
How to Codify the Law of England. 
By W. Forbes Johnson, Q.C. Dub- 


lin. 1879. 

To judge by the title of this short 
treatise of 72 pages, the reader 
would be supposed to assume that 
Mr. Forbes Johnson had struck 
upon a new path, which might lead 
to the temple where pure law is to 
be worshipped ; but we much fear, 
on perusal of this work, he will 
feel the disappointment we have 
felt. The only suggestions even 
ventured upon by the author are to 
have commissions appointed to be 
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composed of laymen, to sift the 
soundness of the judgments of our 
courts of law by ascertaining the 
“test? employed by the judges— 
a task as unprofitable and as 
impracticable as it would be to 


copy the rustic Court of the 


Huerta of Valencia and its illiterate 
judges, which the author holds up 
as an example to our lawyers of 
the perfection of a Court. Mr. 
Forbes Johnson has evidently, to 
judge from the many writers he 
quotes, from Aristotle downwards 
to the present day, given a great 
deal of attention to the question of 
amending the law; it is hence to 
be regretted that he should have 
erred so gravely as to use posi- 
tively abusive language in speaking 
of English judges: “ muddle- 
headed liars,” “ tyrants of the law,” 
“ dodgers,” are expressions we have 
traced in these pages over and over 
again. Language so unguarded 
mars even the most vigorous style 
of writing, and certainly the only 
merit of this author is the out- 
spoken fearlessness with which he 
grapples with this question of 
codifying the law. Beyond doubt, 
no honest man would venture to 
gainsay that it is necessary to 
Codify, codify, codify !—to follow 
the words of the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice at a banquet at the Guildhall. 
The 100,000 of cases cited as 
precedents, contained in upwards 
of 1300 volumes of reports, fed by 
a continuous stream of forty or fifty 
Law Reports (Lord Westbury, 
speech 1863) are a mere chaos, a 
caricature of legal lore; and it is a 
disgrace to the learning and brain 
power of our lawyers that such a 
state of things should be tolerated 
for a single day. Nevertheless, 


paramount as the need is, this her- 
culean work cannot be effected by 
abuse—it requires work, the patient 
labour of trained men to accom- 
plish it. What we want is a Codex 
of our Statutes; and at the same 
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time a complete Digest of our Com- 
mon law and Judge-made law, the 
latter only to contain cases which 
govern principles of law; upon 
these ultimately, chapter by chap- 
ter, section by section, a complete 
Code might be constructed. It is 
a marvel that no earnest attempt 
has been made in this direction 
since the days of H. Bracton 
who, single-handed, accomplished 
that task six centuries ago. Most 
opportunely, a translation is now 
being made by Sir Travers Twiss, 
Q.C. (by order of the Lords of 
H.M. Treasury), and at all events 
the public will be able, should they 
choose, to judge whether the law- 
yers of the present day ought not 
to be able to follow the example of 
this great jurist, whose name, as 
the father of English law, is tra- 
ditionally so well known in Eng- 
land, even to laymen. 





Abraham Lincoln. By Charles 
G. Leland. Marcus Ward, and Co. 
London. 1879. 

This is another of The New 
Plutarch series. We have before, 
in our notice of Coligny, mentioned 
the general idea of the lives to be 
selected. President Lincoln has 
been fitly chosen; his is a repre- 
sentative life—a man of action in a 
stirring time of the great English 
republic across the sea; a life, too, 
in itself of much interest, not 
merely from its action on the 
question of slavery, or of the part- 
ing asunder and the re-uniting of 
the nation, but from its own marks 
of strong personal character. There 
are already many lives of Lincoln, 
three, at least, of some name. Mr. 
Leland, however, has had advan- 
tages of his own in preparing the 
volume before us, and anyone 
who wishes a record of the war 
between North and South, of what 
led up to it, of the war 
itself, and of the after state of 
the re-united people, especially 
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with reference to the President, 
will be very glad to find the 
account here given. The days of 
doubt and darkness, the relations 
with Europe, the Secession, the pro- 
clamation of Emancipation, the Civil 
War, the proclamation of Amnesty, 
the last battle, are the stirring 
historical scenes ; and amidst them 
we have President Lincoln’s self- 
reliance, his second election and 
re-inauguration, his reception of 
the negroes, his death, and the 
public mourning. The impress on 
the affairs of state of Mr. Lin- 
coln’s characteristics are no less 
prominent than manifest in every 
part of his life; what to his own 
mind was common sense he made 
his rule in the highest matters ; 
where his calm temper and undis- 
puted sincerity stood him instead 
of culture, and his brief, droll, 
pithy sayings have become current 
as clear expositions of policy, or 
even of philosophy, like proverbs, 
or, as Mr. Leland says, p. 237, 
“they were something like the 
illustrations known as fables,” 
such, that is, as the famous fable of 
Menenius Agrippa. They had, 
too, even in their coarsest form, the 
great advantage of rendering his 
whole meaning clear to the dullest. 
Many, no doubt, have been 
wrongly added to the Lincolniana ; 
but Mr. Leland from his 
own MS. collection has here 
brought together some that will, 
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we think, be new to many readers, 
and which may be taken as authen- 
tic as well as new. Some have the 
point of an epigram. The witty 
caution, not to swap horses in the 
middle of a stream, is well known ; 
but the reply to the argument that 
emancipation implied amalgama- 
tion is hardly so much known in 
England. “Ido not understand, 
that because I do not want a negro 
woman for a slave, I must want 
her for a wife” (p. 239). 

Altogether this book of 250 
pages is exactly such a life of Lin- 
coln, and such a history of his 
time, as will be appreciated here, 
and we should think be valued in 
his own country, as a fair and com- 
petent estimate both of the man 
himself and of the circumstances 
in which he was placed ; it carries, 
too, its lesson as an example of suc- 
cessful perseverance, with thorough 
honesty and resolute adherence to 
good principles amidst great ob- 
stacles ; an excellent book for young 
men. QOneof Mr. Lincoln’s stories, 
told at page 95, wraps up a good 
deal of his own practical philosophy. 
He is telling of a man wanting to 
cross a certain river, and makes 
him to say, in answer to anxious 
friends wanting to know what he 
intended to do, and whether he was 
not afraid, “I have no intention to 
cross Fox river wntil I get toit”—a 
most useful moral condensed in a 
few homely words. 











